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after helping with the chores. 
And Jergens is my husband’s 
favorite after-shave lotion!” 



ingredients doctors recommend—no heavy 
oils that coat skin. Proof? Water won’t 
“bead” on a hand smoothed with Jergens 
(left) as with lotion or cream that leaves 
a heavy, oily film (right), 


(made in Canada) 

More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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Any make of One-Way Disc will give you some of these 
features, but only Massey-Harris gives you all seven. That is 
something you will find worth remembering, when you 
come to buy a new One-Way. Because it takes all seven 
to give you complete and thorough One-Way disc satis¬ 
faction. Here they are . . . look them over: 

1. Roto-Lift ... an improved power lift that is designed to 
raise and lower the discs only. The frame doesn’t change 
position. Easy on cutting edges. Easy on the whole 
machine. 

2 . Depth control from the tractor seat. Speeds the work 
and gives you a better seed bed or weed kill. 

3 . Disc-level locks for uniform penetration. Right hand, 
left hand and centre discs all cut the same depth. 


4 . Stone jumper ... on all Massey-Harris models except 
the 4-foot. A very important feature on many farms. 

5 . Twenty-four-inch discs with 9-inch spacing and the 
correct dish for clean cutting at all depths. 

6 . Design that lets you make right turns, left turns, or 
back up. Saves time. Helps you make a better job 
where field conditions are difficult. 

7 . Design that makes it easy to change the cutting angle 
to suit the condition of the soil. 

This combination of features has made Massey-Harris the 
most popular One-Way in the West. Mail the coupon and 
get complete information. Study the specifications. See 
how it’s built. Check the -various sizes. It will pay you. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


A CANADIAN COMPANY WITH 



A WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 




VTT OF ALB£ rTA 


CUP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Without putting me under any obligation, please send com¬ 
plete information about the Massey-Harris machines I have 
marked with an “X” below: 


One-Way Disc 
Wide-Level Disc Harrow 
“Goble” Offset Disc 


Cultivators 

Drills 

Weed Sprayers 


NAME. 

ADDRESS... 


CG-351 
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tinder the 
Peace Tower 

T HE Old Grey Prairie Ain’t What 
She Used To Be. That seems to 
be the only conclusion you can 
draw from current census figures, sup¬ 
plied through the Bureau of Statistics. 

These are in the hands of the Chief 
Electoral Officer, and they give you a 
pretty good idea as to what is going 
to happen next election. In a word, the 
prairie is losing ground; it is going 
back. Once, the cry of Horace Greeley 
was heard in the land, and two genera¬ 
tions at least marched to the chorus 
of: Go West, Young Man. Today, we 
are Wrong Way Corrigans, and instead 
of our people going West, they are 
landing in the East. 

Probably the' acid test of a prov¬ 
ince’s progress is to be found in its 
representation in parliament. This is 
based on the census. Back in 1931, 
even after drought and depression had 
cleaned out not a few people. Sas¬ 
katchewan managed to have 922,000 
people within its provincial borders 
when the census was taken. This then 
gave the province 21 members in the 
next parliament. For one reason or 
another, Saskatchewan managed to 
keep that representation of 21 M.P.’s, 
even though its population dropped 
down till at times it was around 
800,000. 

Now comes the bad news. Sas¬ 
katchewan is only going to have 16 
M.P.’s the next time, in the next 
parliament. Other provinces are also 
reverting to smaller parliamentary 
representation. In the meantime, Sas¬ 
katchewan, which with its 21 M.P.’s 
once was the largest province in popu¬ 
lation, after Ontario and Quebec, now 
slips down the scale. British Columbia 
thus becomes the third province in 
population, in parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation, and presumably, in prestige. 

But let us look at the table, and see 
what is- happening to the old grey 
prairie, to discover why she ain’t what 
she used to be. The figures tell the 
bad news: 



some parts of Canada. Let us look 
what that means in another way. 

The two parliaments from 1940 to 
1945 and from 1945 to 1949 saw 55 
M.P.’s come to Ottawa from the three 
prairie provinces. They had thus, 55 
members out of a House of 245. 
Therefore, the prairie had 22.4 per¬ 
cent of the Commons representation. 
This was almost one-quarter of the 
House. 

N OW, today, with Saskatchewan 
down one and Manitoba likewise 
down one, the House of Commons 
representation from the prairie is 53 
M.P.’s. Unhappily for the West, a hew 
system of representation from Quebec 
plus the addition of Newfoundland, 
has increased the House membership 
to 262. Thus the West in this, the 21st 
parliament, is only 20.2 per cent. It 
has thus dwindled from almost one- 
quarter of the House to just about 
one-fifth. 

But the next Commons will see 



Next 

This 

Last 


Par’t. 

Par’t. 

Par’t. 

Alta. _ 

___ 17 

17 

17 

Sask._ 

16 

20 

21 

Manitoba _ 

.. 15 

16 

17 


48 

53 

"55" 


It can be seen here, that after the 
next census, and redistribution follow¬ 
ing that, the three prairie provinces 
will have only 48 seats. That is a drop 
of five from the present parliament, 
when there are 53. But from 1940 to 
1949, and for the years before that, 
there were 55 M.P.’s from the prairies. 


R edistribution took place in 

1933, and therefore it affected 
parliaments that came after the 1933 
redistribution. Thus the 1935 parlia¬ 
ment was based on the new figures. In 
1940, there was a new parliament. 
Since there had been no census since 
1931, the earlier redistribution figure 
was still effective. 

There was a census in 1941, but 
since war had occasioned so many 
dislocations, the government decided 
to run the 1945 elections on the basis 
of the old redistribution. 

So it was not till the 1949 election, 
that we got the “new” figures, and 
even they were eight years old! 

It can be seen then that the prairie 
has not been holding its own with 


Saskatchewan take a big loss. For 
while much of the rest of Canada is 
growing, Saskatchewan is not growing 
proportionately. It will only have 16 
M.P.’s, and will be only fifth among 
the ten provinces in population. 

Manitoba will lose one more, and 
Alberta, for all her oil finds, will just 
hold her own. 

The total number of M.P.’s is des¬ 
tined to drop to 48. This will be 48 
out of 262, or 18.3 per cent of the 
Commons. 

Meanwhile, of course, British Col¬ 
umbia goes up from 16, back a few 
years ago, to 21, in the next parlia¬ 
ment. Ontario will gain from 83 to 85 
M.P.’s. Quebec will make a slight 
increase from 73 to 74 members. 

What will be the effects of this drop 
in prairie representation? I would say, 
first off the bat, that the West will not 
be as important as it used to be. Less 
attention will be paid to it. Its political 
influence will wane. It will be de¬ 
picted as a stand¬ 
still economy. 

Politicians will in¬ 
sist that the West 
is “going no- 
w h e r e.” There¬ 
fore, the less 

(Please turn to 
page 63) 
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Why not take advantage of that unused space in your home? 
There is probably space that could be transformed—at little expense 
—into a liveable, smart bedroom or playroom for adults or children, 
like the one shown above. 


Stonebord—the fireproof gypsum wallboard 
—lends itself to conversion such as this be¬ 
cause it is the least expensive type of con¬ 
struction for walls and ceilings. Costs ap¬ 
proximately 6c per square foot. Stonebord 
can be painted or papered immediately— 
no annoying delay before decorating. 


You don’t have to be an expert to put up 
walls and ceilings of Stonebord. Just cut it 
to size and nail it in place. Special recessed 
edge with filler and tape makes joint treat¬ 
ment easy. 



Write for FREE illustrated folder 
on Stonebord's amazing features. 


Order From 
Your Lumber 
or Building 
Supply dealer 



STONQBORD 


WESTERN GYPSUM PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Manufacturers of a complete line of Fireproof Gypsum 
Building Materials 

. WINNIPEG CALGARY 5i0 2R 
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first in (fattfant, Safety and ’Pe'ifaimaMcef 


The MOMENT you open the door of an all-new 1951 Dodge, 
you’ll realize that these stylish new cars set a new high in com¬ 
fort and safety in their price class. The big, wide-opening doors 
let you get in and out without crouching or twisting. Interiors 
are designed to let you relax — with plenty of head, leg and 
shoulder room. You sit on chair-height seats with a broad, safe 
view of the road through the new wider windshield and rear 
window. The rigid steel body, finger-tip steering, “balanced” 
four-wheel brakes and electric windshield wipers let you drive 
confidently — in safety. 


SUBURBAN 


Your Dodge dealer invites you to drive a new Dodge ... to 
test its comfort, smoothness and safety in traffic or on the 
highway. Let performance convince you. 


The all-metal Dodge Suburban is ideal for many 
farm uses. With seats in position it is a roomy, 
comfortable, six-passenger sedan; with rear seats 
folded it has 84 cubic feet of easily useable carrying 
space. Long-wearing vinyl-fabric upholstery washes 
beautifully, the all-metal interior resists damage. 
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The Time for Decision 


I F your experience is at all like mine, you must, 
of recent years, have come across people who 
had suddenly and fervently lined themselves up 
with some religious or political creed. I know one 
man who became a Catholic, another who became a 
Communist, and several who experienced genuine 
old-time “conversions.” In politics the upsurge, some 
years ago, of Social Credit in Alberta, represented 
the same thing—conversion to a new doctrine. There 
are many points of similarity between religious 
creeds and new political faiths: they both come into 
existence to create, for those embracing them, “a 
new heaven and a new earth.” 

They both rest on an intense 
experience of new convictions. I 
don’t suppose there has been an 
age more abounding in them than 
our own. 

The explanation lies right under 
our noses. Our world, our western 
world, has grown up on certain 
assumptions, points of view, doc¬ 
trines, call them what you will. 

Circumstances have challenged 
these doctrines and where they have proved 
unworkable or too irksome, they have been cast 
aside. Into the holes in the dikes thus made, the 
flood of human need and the inventiveness of the 
human mind have rushed with other doctrines to 
take their place. In this way, the great conflict of 
values, which affects everyone, even the humblest, 
comes upon us. 


But today, the very fundamentals of our world 
are in the melting-pot. The tragic thing is that so 
few otherwise intelligent people really seem to know 
what those fundamentals are. I’m thinking of our 
western world as a whole, the world that has grown 
up over the centuries in western Europe and has 
been transferred to North America, Australia and a 
few other regions. I’m thinking more particularly of 
that portion of it which speaks • the English lan¬ 
guage, upon which the brunt of the present world 
conflict is falling. 

It would not seem too difficult to describe in a 


few words the fundamentals of that world. People 
are fond of calling it the democratic world, but 
“democratic” is a word which has so many meanings 
that it almost has no meaning. It is one which I 
avoid when I can, especially since it has been stolen 
by those who have entirely different conceptions of 
democracy from ourselves. No, I would not use the 
word democratic to describe our world: I would 
prefer to call it “liberal,” if you will allow me to 
define that term in my own way. 


people who have no sense of public duty, people 
who try to grab things or privileges for themselves 
whatever the cost to others, and, on a still lower 
level, the mere irresponsible “wasters.” 

Outside our boundaries, there is an organized 
world against us that has repudiated Christianity 
and freedom, a world that makes liberalism its chief 
enemy, that thinks only of man in the mass, that 
will have nothing to do with our notions of liberty 
(which it calls mere self-indulgence) and would 
sweep away all our cherished institutions the mo¬ 
ment it got the chance—the world of Communism. 

The contest is not another ver¬ 
sion of vaccination vs. anti-vac¬ 
cination. It reaches to the very 
bottom of life and if Communism 
wins, we shall indeed get a new 
heaven and a new earth—or shall 
we say, a new hell and a new 
earth? 

The danger is that unless the 
libera] world can find its feet 
again, Communism will win. 
Someone has said “you cannot 
shoot ideas with bullets.” You can only turn them 
back on the shield of other ideas. We in the West 
are still strong militarily, but our strength will go 
to pieces unless it is based on convictions. 

So, it would seem to me, if the western world is 
to survive, it must pull up its socks and clear up 
its ideas. 

It is not “aggression” that is at the root of our 


What are ice willing to die for? Have we a clear cut idea? The 
Communist knoivs, and he knows how to make young men live 
and die for his values. Therefore, says Prof. Arthur Lower, we 
haven’t too much time to clear up our thinking 




On this continent ice began as Puritans, but tee have lost the earnestness 
in tchich that faith teas framed. l\ou> tee are confronted tvith an adver¬ 
sary tcho himself possesses the durability of the Puritan whose convic¬ 
tions were equal to any test. 


O UR western world is a world rooted in Chris¬ 
tianity: that is point number one. There is no 
aspect of western civilization that, over the long 
centuries, has not either come directly out of the 
Christian religion or been deeply affected by it. 
It is impossible for any of us to escape this influence 
and whether we repudiate it or not, makes no 
difference. 

Our own English-speaking world is primarily 
Christian but hardly less—itself! It is rooted in its 
own great and fundamental institutions which shape 
its life at every turn. They are almost as much a 
part of us as the air we breathe. I mean, of course, 
institutions like our system of law and justice and 
those of parliamentary or representative govern¬ 
ment: it is these traditional institutions of ours that 
we really have in mind when we use the term 
“democracy,” or as I prefer to call it, “liberalism.” 
Liberalism, like Christianity, cherishes man as an 


Humanity is so complex that there can never be 
agreement upon values-, always and everywhere 
some men will say this is true and some will say 
that. In general men will be prepared to fight for 
what they believe in. However, most of the time, 
luckily, we get a certain rough measure of agree¬ 
ment and so the world jogs along, if not peacefully, 
at least not too disastrously. Of course, many of our 
values are relatively minor and don’t provoke any¬ 
thing but a warfare of words; the anti-vaccina¬ 
tionists, for example, would hardly be prepared 
to resort to arms. 


individual, rather than man in the mass: it is rooted 
in freedom and justice. 

It is nothing less than this whole underlying 
philosophy of ours which is in danger today. It is 
in danger from within and from without. 

The chief danger that threatens from within, it 
seems to me, is a kind of pernicious anaemia, a 
slow enfeeblement. Why? Well, the genius of lib¬ 
eralism is leaving everybody to decide for himself. 
“I don’t want to be ordered about and I don’t want 
to order others about” might be the slogan of the 
good liberal. But that assumes that people don’t 
need ordering about, that they can stand on their 
own feet. Yet it is plain that large numbers come 
to see in freedom just an opportunity for selfishness. 
Liberalism is in heaviest danger from the irrespons¬ 
ible within its own ranks. Everybody has met plenty 
of people ready to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities that a free society offers them, but with 
precious little sense of responsibility toward it— 


difficulties with Russia. Rather, it is the last ultimate 
question that mankind always asks about itself: “Is 
a man a child of God—and therefore precious—or a 
chance product of purposeless nature?” “Are all 
men brothers, or does class naturally war upon 
class?” These are the questions that clamor for 
answers today and that’s why men pound so fran¬ 
tically on so many doors. What’s it all add up to? 
they ask. 

The Communists have their dogmatic answers, 
but we in the West, in our freedom to make up our 
minds, whether on (Please turn to page 91 ) 
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/low* much? What hind? 


by FLETCHER FRANCIS 




I N 1951, Canada is prepared to 
take no less than 100,000 immi¬ 
grants. If all goes well, and 
Mao Tse-tung doesn't upset things, 
we might easily admit as many as 
200,000. That, at least, seems to be 
our immigration policy for 1951, if 
you can call that a policy. 

The government has been doing a 
lot of hard thinking the last few 
years. And hard work. Most certain 
sign that the federal authorities are 
really serious about immigration is 
that they have, for the first time in 
many years, appointed a Minister of 
Immigration. While Hon. Walter 
Harris is called Minister of Citizen¬ 
ship and Immigration, nobody takes 
the first half of his job too seriously. 

Put it this way. He probably could 
do it by spending half an hour each 
day at citizenship. The rest of his nine-to-five 
stretch would be devoted to immigration. 

The first thing the government had to do was to 
have it out with Quebec. The French speaking 
province has always fought a rearguard action 
against immigration. Indeed, right now, the St. 
Jean Baptiste Society is on record as opposing it. 
But somehow, with some quid pro quos and more 
than a little horse trading, Quebec has officially 
called off her veto, and now is readjusting herself 
to the inevitable. 

T HE second most important thing that has hap¬ 
pened here in government thinking is that it 
has changed its whole approach to the subject. Time 
was when immigration was another word for farm 
help. It thought of immigrants purely as men who 
would go on the land. Prof. George H. T. Kimble of 
McGill University refers to what he calls Canada’s 
“stagnated frontier” still being more or less stagnant. 
There is practically no new land where men may go. 
Indeed, as we shall see, there is less room for farm¬ 
ers now than there was a few years back. Kimble 
refers to the fact that we have lost 180,000 people 
on the prairies in the years between 1930 and 1946, 
and there is no assumption that this decrease will 
stop. It would seem that every time we put one 
more gallon of gasoline into the prairie, the popula¬ 
tion shrinks. The higher the mechanization, the 
lower the population. 

The third thing the government has learned has 
been that there must be a far bigger, a far more 
intelligent approach to immigration than there ever 
has been in the past. The old way of getting people 
in was to find them, hustle them into colonist cars 
at the seaport, hurry them to the prairie, and then 
forget them. 

Today, required reading for all 
immigration officials is the McMaster 
University symposium. By invitation, 

50 people who should know were 
invited to submit papers on “Popula¬ 
tion Growth and Immigration into 
Canada.” There were some brilliant 
papers submitted, some searching 
analysis done, some shrewd observa¬ 
tions made. This McMaster sym¬ 
posium is getting to be the immigra¬ 
tion department’s Bible. The minister 
himself never gets too far away from 
his copy of the McMaster report. Let 
us glance at some of its highlights. 

The aforementioned Prof. Kimble led off, in the 
symposium, and divided the country into inhabited 
land, and uninhabited, land. The former he 
described as lying mainly within 100 miles of the 
U.S. border. The latter, which he called the “anoi- 
koumene,” or uninhabited part of the Dominion, is 
all the rest of it. 

Kimble observes that the frontier has not only 
stagnated, but indeed, once cleared land has 
reverted to bush. He sees however, that we might 
intensify our development of the land. He envisions 
areas closer to town reverting from wheat farming 
to dairying. He states that irrigation can put dozens 
of people where only one family can survive today. 
And he notes that in the so-called park belt, mixed 
farming might support more people than wheat 
farming does now. 


Then he looks around, and sees six areas where 
we might get more people. He mentions, in order 
of diminishing importance, the semi-arid prairie 
(where presumably irrigation will help), the Peace 
River area (where more markets could mean more 
people), and the clay belt. Here amid the clay, he 
sees apparently, a gradually filling area. This much 
is true. The Province of Quebec has done a grand 
job in filling up its empty spaces in the clay belt. 
But it has done it with land hungry, hard-working 
French Canadians, whose love of church, big 
families, and country life has made colonization 
fun. But that is from within; Quebec pulls itself 
up with its own bootstraps. Ontario could hardly 
recruit thousands of farmers from the streets of 
Toronto, the lush farms of Niagara, or even the 
harsh acres of Haliburton. For some reason, Eng¬ 
lish Canadians care not at all for northern latitudes 
in Ontario. Kimble also sees new development in 
the plateaus and valleys of central British Columbia. 

Betty B. Robinson, herself from McMaster, 
talks of the “primary extractive industries.” She 
believes we can use more people in mining and 
forestry. Right now, that seems true enough. 

B UT the trouble there is that these industries are 
also self-reducing. Those who have seen ghost 
towns like Cobalt, Ontario, know how mining coun¬ 
try can play itself out. Those who have viewed the 
scrubby lands where once stood tall trees in B.C. or 
in Ontario, recognize that when lumbering goes, 
everything goes, in many an area. The chief virtue 
however, is to find work for these imported people 
for a decade, maybe a quarter century, with the 
hope that when the forests play out and the mines 
are worked out, that the immigrants and their 


children will have firmly integrated themselves into 
the Canadian economy elsewhere. 

Senator Leon Mercier Gouin, himself a big force 
in eastern Canada, and son of the late Sir Lomer 
Gouin, Premier of Quebec, says that French Canada 
is changing its mind. He tells of the Chambre de 
Commerce in Montreal submitting a brief, urging 
selective immigration. 

While he does not say so, this is taken usually to 
mean Poles, and Belgians, above all others. The 
first argument for the Poles is that they are Cath¬ 
olics. For the Belgians, they answer two counts, first 
because they are Catholics, and secondly, because 
they speak French. Only thing wrong with that is 
that Poles and Belgians alike when they reach Can¬ 
ada, soon learn English, and in all probability 
throw in their lot with English speaking Canadians. 


James Duncan, Toronto indus¬ 
trialist, attributes wars to those bale¬ 
ful twins, restrictions on trade and 
restrictions on migration. If you 
choke off a country’s trade you can 
indeed starve it slowly. Also, if you 
keep people bottled up, you bring 
them finally to a national boil. For 
instance, one reason Japan developed 
her war machine was that basically, 
she was overcrowded, and desper¬ 
ately needed more land. Canada can 
take the pressure off these swelling 
European populations, it is indicated, 
if we take surplus and unwanted 
populations off their hands. 

Evelyn W. Brownell, Director, 
Immigration Branch, Province of 
Ontario, plows new ground when 
she turns up the new kind of immi¬ 
grant. He is one who can finance his 
own way. It may well be that he is buying freedom 
rather than a job, that he wants to possess his soul 
rather than give it to a dictator. 

The new immigrant has a trade, as often as not. 
As a matter of fact, the immigration authorities are 
meeting such men at the docks, hat in hand. Those 
men have jobs waiting for them. In fact, one of the 
things the minister of immigration has emphasized, 
in private chats, is that the government in an 
informal way, but very eagerly nevertheless, is seek¬ 
ing out skilled artisans, welcoming them warmly. 

This new type of immigrant comes not in steer¬ 
age, nor rides the colonist cars. He arrives, as often 
as not, de luxe, by air. Mrs. Brownell, anent college 
degrees, said there were as many students at the 
University of Riga, Latvia, in 1939 as there were at 
the University of Toronto. We’re getting quite a few 
Latvians and their neighbors, the Lithuanians. 

F OR years, in the past, the tendency has been to 
figure an immigrant as a sort of liability, as a 
citizen. The new style immigrant is an asset from 
the beginning. He buys a plane ticket, he spends 
good money on Canadian planes and trains, he even 
brings a little capital when he is allowed to. 

H. C. P. Cresswell, C.P.R.’s Commissioner of the 
Department of Immigration, stresses “the availa¬ 
bility of steamship accommodation.” Offhand, one 
would be inclined to dismiss this as being a thing 
of the past. But for 1951, the Canadian government 
as early as October reckoned that the 1951 immigra¬ 
tion intake was largely regulated by availability of 
steamship accommodation. While the air is skim¬ 
ming the cream, the body of immigration still comes 
by ship. 

This, up till now, might be said to be the 
academic approach to the new immigration prob¬ 
lem. The McMaster symposium pion¬ 
eers new horizons. It is a new kind 
of thinking on immigration. This is 
a far cry from find ’em, get ’em, and 
forget ’em. 

But it seems to me that what might 
be called a geographic survey could 
be used to advantage. I nominate 
myself for this, since I have just 
completed a trip across Canada and 
back of 8,243 miles. I returned 
enthused about filling up the empty 
spots, and then had a chat with Hon 
Walter Harris. What follows is some 
government policy, a lot of my own 
observations, and what might be described as 
“overtones” heard here and there in Ottawa. 

No one knows exactly what can be expected of 
Newfoundland The province will grow. Un¬ 
doubtedly, such a thing as an end-to-end New¬ 
foundland highway would in itself give hundreds, 
if not thousands, more people a livelihood. Add up 
the service stations alone, for a 600-mlle road, and 
you can see what that could mean. 

If there is much land suitable for colonists in 
New Brunswick, no one can tell me where it is. 
New Brunswick’s growth must be reflected in Can¬ 
ada’s. Ditto with Nova Scotia. The frontiers of the 
Maritimes went more than 100 years ago. So did 
much of the forests. But just as Brandon grows, 
when the countryside waxes prosperous, so will the 
Maritimes increase (Please turn to page 71) 


The establishment of a new Ministry of Immigration 
at Ottawa coincides with some changes of viewpoint. 
McMaster University provides a good lead-off 
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Transportation, Agriculture and 
Industry expect and get more from 
the national weather forecasting 
service with every passing year 
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A display of lightning over the city of Calgary. 


[Photo by Lome Burkell. 


O N November 7, 1913, a violent storm arose 
on the Great Lakes resulting in the loss of 
13 vessels, eight of them with their entire 
crews. The total financial loss was $3,500,000. It 
was reoognized as one of our biggest national dis¬ 
asters up to that time and funds were publicly 
raised to aid the widows and orphans. 

As every school boy knows, the weather in the 
northern hemisphere moves normally from west to 
east in a disorderly pattern. Occasionally huge 
masses of air depart from this general tendency. Just 
before the 1913 disaster a gigantic mass of cold, and 
therefore heavy air, moved outward from northern 
Russia contrary to the usual direction and settled 
down over the North Atlantic Ocean. It acted as a 
barrier to the escape of the warmer air moving out 
from the American continent, which was thus fun¬ 
nelled northward in a narrow channel, producing 
the disastrous storm. 

In the last week of November, 1950, Canadian 
weathermen became aware that the conditions 
which produced the 1913 storm were building up 
in exactly the same fashion. The storm broke on 
November 25. The entire Atlantic seaboard was 
whipped to violence. Winds rose in some places 
to 8 !j miles an hour. Between Cleveland and Pitts¬ 
burgh over 30 inches of wet snow was recorded. 
Winnipeg football fans remember that day for their 
beloved Blue Bombers played for the Grey Cup in 
a hurricane-swept bog at Toronto. 

But the 1950 storm caused not one single ship¬ 
ping fatality! Why so much loss in 1913 and so 
little in 1950? The answer is the improvement 
wrought in the meteorological service in the years 
between. Before the emergency crew of 500 men 
began their all-night shovelling to clear Varsity 
Stadium for the football farce of 1950, the weather¬ 
men were broadcasting to lake shippers to scurry 
for shelter. The only mishap was to one ship which 
regained port with its cargo shifted. 

What are the factors that have brought about 
this improved forecasting service? 

T O begin with there has been a vast multiplica¬ 
tion in the flow of information coming in to 
forecasting centers. There are now 236 Canadian 
stations reporting local weather conditions four 
times a day; 113 of them reporting every hour. 
Besides the improved means of public communica¬ 
tions, the Canadian weather network is served by 
21,000 miles of teletype wires conveying a con¬ 
stant stream of up-to-the-minute information. Add 
to this the value of radio in cutting down the time 


between the making of a forecast and the time John at ground level and thought in terms of two- 
Q. Public becomes aware of it. dimensional weather. After that, weather science 

The intervening years taught the weatherman the took on a three-dimensional aspect. The forecaster 

importance of the Arctic as a source of weather. In began to regard the air above as a series of layers, 
earlier years it was almost completely neglected. each with its own peculiar temperature, pres- 

Forecasters used to talk with regret about the sure, moisture content and direction of travel. 

“Arctic Blind Spot,” an area twice as big as This new thinking brought a demand for 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined, from J .,more information about the upper atmosphere, 
which they got no information. It is different It brought into being the radiosonde, a device 



now. Islands in the Canadian archipelago be¬ 
yond the reach of the intrepid Franklin are 
now the year-round homes of weather observers 
whose only physical contact with civilization is 
by yearly ice breaker. The last of these stations 
to be established is 1,800 miles north of 
Medicine Hat. 

International co-operation in this sphere con¬ 
trasts sharply with the performance that goes 
on at Lake Success. Uncle Joe’s boys are comb¬ 
ing their frozen tundra for weather information 
just as determinedly'as our own. All of it goes 
into the common pool along with information 
from Canada’s other northern corner—from the 
Danish station near the northern tip of Green¬ 
land, 600 miles from the North Pole. With the 
Americans we are keeping ships at fixed points 
in the Pacific. The Canadian share of this 
enterprise is to keep one of our two weather 
ships continuously at Station Peter, 1,000 miles 
out in the briny from Vancouver. To be sure 
this sort of co-ordinated activity is going on all 
over the world for the mutual 
benefit of every nation. 

On the technical side forecast¬ 
ing has improved also. It is not 
an exact science yet, but there 
has been a constant improve¬ 
ment in its scientific basis. In 
this the Norwegians have been 
valuable contributors. About the 
time of the First Great War 
Vilhjelm Bjerknes, and later his 
son Jakob, compressed their 
researches into what has since 
come to be known as the cold- 
warm frontal theory which has 
influenced meteorologists tre¬ 
mendously. 

Increasingly weather scientists 
have turned their attention 
to what goes on in the upper 
atmosphere. Before 1930 they 
took their instrument readings 


for recording and transmitting upper air 
information. 


F ROM a hydrogen filled balloon, six feet in 
diameter, is hung a cardboard box about 
four pounds in weight and the size of an ordi¬ 
nary shoe box. The balloons are released at 
regular intervals from a number of selected 
Canadian weather stations. The air borne con¬ 
traptions contain scientific apparatus for regis¬ 
tering temperature, pressure and humidity, and 
for transmitting the information immediately to 
the ground. The balloons rise at the rate of 
1,000 feet a minute and send out their mes¬ 
sages at every 250 feet of climb. They reach 
ordinarily up to 45,000 feet high, and fre¬ 
quently higher, till they reach an atmosphere 
so rarefied that the balloon explodes and the 
box plummets to earth. 

The direction and speed of lateral travel is 
checked from the ground by the use of radar, 
and thus the observer gains information as to 
the strength and direction of the 
_ wind at different altitudes. 

By use of this instrument the 
weather station may chart a 
vertical section of the weather 
overhead. By tying together the 
telegraphed description of a 
number of these vertical cross 
sections, the central forecasting 
station can make a veritable 
weather layer cake. The fore¬ 
caster then compares his new 
layer cake with the one he built 

> a few hours previously. By not¬ 
ing the way in which the various 
layers slip and slide out of place 
he can predict with greater accu¬ 
racy what surface conditions will 
be when the whole cake has slip¬ 
ped away a few hundred miles. 
One Canadian weatherman, 
(Please turn to page 42) 


A radiosonde balloon released at 
a Toronto display. 
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jHERE are sharp and 
telling differences 
between farming in 
areas where the annual 
precipitation is reasonably 
ample for a variety of 
forage crops, and in those 
areas where the total rain 
and snowfall is not more 
than, say, ten inches. 

Where rainfall is ample 
a wide diversity of crops 
is possible. Ability to grow 
forage crops inevitably 
means attention to live¬ 
stock: beef or dairy cattle, 
and perhaps, hogs, sheep 
and poultry. On well-man- 
aged farms in such areas, 
longer rotations are prac¬ 
ticable. Legumes can be 
introduced and coarse 
grains produced in much 
greater quantities. The 
amount of straw per acre 
is greater, while weeds and 
soil fertility are apt to be 
problems of primary im¬ 
portance. Associated with 
farming in such areas is a 

wider variety of problems, such as fencing, haying 
and harvesting difficulties, livestock care and man¬ 
agement, perhaps a greater variety of machinery 
and equipment, labor problems, and difficulties of 
other kinds connected with a more complex farm 
economy. 

In the dry areas, farming is, on the surface, 
simpler. Crops are pretty well limited to cereals, 
mostly wheat. Livestock is likely to be confined to 
beef cattle, or sheep grazing on native pasture. 
Acreages tend to be larger and call for perhaps a 
heavier tractor and, generally speaking, larger, 
speedier tillage and harvesting implements. The 
rotation is apt to be a simple one, of fallow and 
wheat. 

While the problems of the two types of farms 
are fundamentally the same, namely, to develop 
the maximum yield possibilities of the soil without 
unnecessarily depleting its fertility, in practice the 
persistent problem of the dry-land farmer is invari¬ 
ably to conserve, to the maximum, the limited 
moisture available per acre, per year. The dry-land 
farmer who knows his soil and studies his imple¬ 
ments knows to a nicety how frequently during the 
season he can afford to stir his soil, and with what 
implement this is best done on each occasion. He 
probably knows from bitter experience that he can¬ 
not afford too liberal use of the one-way disk. Be¬ 
cause his yields tend to be lower, he may know that 
he cannot afford the cost of covering his summer- 
fallow more than three or four times during the 
season, as the case may be. He has learned just how 
far he can go economically in the control of what 
is probably his most troublesome weed, Russian 
thistle, and whether, in a crop of thin straw, he 
should poison or spray for grasshoppers, for 
economy’s sake. 

It seems to me that any dry-land farmer who, 
over a period of years, can average 16.1 bushels of 
wheat on fallow, when the annual precipitation has 
averaged no more than 10.05 inches 
(growing season, 5.5 inches) deserves 
some kind of tribute. Such a man is John 
Barnes, who farms three quarter-sections 
of land four and one-half miles east of 
Bindloss, Alberta, the station west of 
Empress on the Saskatchewan border, in 
the area between the Red Deer and the 
South Saskatchewan rivers. The Barnes’ 
farm is operated as a district experiment 
station (experimental substation) of the 
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Mr. Barnes shows the depth of the loose 
soil (4 inches) left by the blade tveeder* 


Drv-Land Farmer 



The blade weeder is considered essential for conserving moisture, preserving trash and killing weeds. 


Experimental Farms Service, and has been so 
operated since 1935. Before that, for 11 years it 
was an Illustration Station. It is now one of ten 
such experimental substations operated under the 
supervision of the Experimental Station at Leth¬ 
bridge. Its average annual precipitation is the low¬ 
est of all, and yet for the 22 years between 1924 
and 1946 Mr. Barnes’ wheat yield averaged 14.2 
bushels per acre after fallow, despite the period 
during the thirties when his crop was, in at least one 
year, non-existent, and when his garden and farm¬ 
yard were covered to a depth of two feet with 
drifting soil. 

T HE soil of the farm is classified as silt-loam; and 
of the 480 acres, 442 are cultivated and 25 
consist of native and improved pasture. Of the 
cultivated acreage, one-half the area each, as nearly 
as may be, is devoted to wheat and fallow. The 
crop land on an experimental substation will also 
include some small area devoted to plots of cereal 
varieties and other demonstrations. 

Strip farming is practiced, and the strips are 16 
rods in width. -Strips, says Mr. Barnes, are a 
nuisance, and the wider the strips the less the 
nuisance. He thought it might perhaps be safe to 
widen them to 20 rods, but was not quite prepared 
to make that adjustment in*the delicate balance 
between yield, on the one hand, and the danger of 
soil drifting and loss of moisture on the other. 

Since all experimental substations are privately 
owned and the operators must secure practically all 
their income from their own farming operations, I 
asked Mr. Barnes if he thought three quarter- 
sections were sufficient in his area, in this mechan¬ 
ized period. He thought it was nearly enough, but 
felt that perhaps'for a real balancing of labor and 
machinery, five quarters would be optimum. He 
had, in fact, been endeavoring to rent additional 
land previous to the time of my visit. As it was, he 



had a higher percentage of 
total farm capital invested 
in machinery and equip¬ 
ment than any of the 
other nine substations in 
the area. The average 
cultivated acreage for all 
ten substations was 841, 
in 1946. 

Mr. Barnes was born in 
Scotland and was raised 
at Granum, Alberta, which 
is about half way between 
Claresholm and Macleod. 
He homesteaded on his 
present location about 
1912 and gradually broke 
more land until 1916, 
when he achieved a crop 
of around 3,000 bushels. 
The big crop of 1928 
brought him 5,100 bush¬ 
els, his maximum up to 
that time. In 1940, how¬ 
ever, he was able to har¬ 
vest 7,000 bushels, and in 
1942 reached his all-time 
high of 7,500 bushels. 

Mr. Barnes laughed as 
he looked over an account 
book that he had kept in the old days. It was a cash 
account, kept on a monthly basis. Those were the 
days when a dollar bill was a lot of money to a 
young homesteader. I remember one place in his 
old cash book where cash resources of $54 were 
shown. This was comparative affluence, because 
after a few months—I hope it was just before har¬ 
vest—the monthly balance showed exactly two cents. 

One of the reasons why Mr. Barnes had not been 
overly anxious to get more land is that he feels his 
average yield might suffer. As it is, he knows his 
yearly production averages higher than on some 
farms where acreages are substantially greater. He 
feels that where moisture is such a criterion of suc¬ 
cess, the good farmer simply cannot afford to skimp 
the land or give it careless cultivation. 

In the dry a»eas, nature can play tricks on the 
best of farmers. This spring, for example, Mr. 
Barnes said that his soil held 40 inches of moisture— 
that is, it was moist 40 inches down from the sur¬ 
face—but no rain was received until the middle of 
June. The result was that the soil lacked sufficient 
moisture to enable the wheat plants to form second¬ 
ary root systems. Consequently they could not stool, 
and gave very little promise of any increase from 
the 27 pounds per acre of 11-48-0 fertilizer which 
is customarily applied. He pulled up a few plants 
and showed me the skimpy and inadequate root 
systems which had developed. 

T HE wheat-stem saw fly is no longer a worry 
with Rescue wheat. Grasshopper control this 
year was also effective. Poisoned bait was used 
instead of spray, however, because, as Mr. Barnes 
said, thin crops waste spray, and there was not 
enough vegetative growth to justify spraying this 
year. 

The crop was also sprayed for Russian thistle at 
the rate of four ounces of acid per acre, but herein 
lies a problem. The Russian thistles were stunted, 
but not killed, and in two months had 
grown again from the outer nodes, with 
the result that combining would be diffi¬ 
cult. He tried using six ounces on one 
acre, and it hit the thistles badly. Now 
he is wondering whether it would have 
been wiser to use six ounces instead of 
four on the main crop. This might, in 
fact, have been the wiser thing to do 
since the Russian thistle is classed as an 
intermediate (Please turn to page 33) 




In a dry season like 1950, only primary 
roots are formed, and straw is short. 
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THE LAND 


E VEN before the ears of Blind 
Peter heard the young man’s 
step, something made Lilleth 
lift her head and look eagerly down 
the trail. Thus she saw him coming, 
his shoulders bent under the weight 
of a great pack. A shovel’s blade 
flashed in the sun as he came, and in 
his hands an axe helve gleamed 
white with newness. 

Blind Peter turned his sightless 
eyes suddenly toward the road. 

“A stranger comes, Lilleth.” 

“I see him.” 

“I am interested,” the old voice 
prompted. “Will you describe him to 
me?” 

But the girl was oddly diffident, 
this time. 

“He is too far off yet, Uncle. Wait 
a little.” And she stared eagerly 
across the distance. 


GROWS 

LOVE 

A strange young man came to 
work a farm on the edge of the 
settlement. People called him a 
fool and asked questions, but 
Lilleth waited 
| 

by KERRY WOOD 
Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 



to work again, the rake in her brown 
hands. And Roger gave her a long, 
fond look in which his patience 
seemed straining on a leash. Roger 
also knew that it was springtime. 

There in the creek valley the 
young man, whose name was Joel, 
put down his pack and made ready 
to stay. 

From nowhere he came, with 
nothing. Only his two hands and the 
muscles of his big, slow body and a 
hope in his heart that could not find 
haven in the city streets. More than 
a farm he wanted; Joel dreamed of 
a word called home. 

T HE bundle came to rest beside a 
tree trunk and he rolled up his 
sleeves and started work. Soil was 
to grow him food, so first the soil 
must be made ready. A natural open¬ 



ing was there alongside a leisurely part of the 
creek, a clearing hemmed by poplars. This tree 
grows only from good earth, so Joel nodded his 
satisfaction at finding them near this meadow strip. 
He delved deeply with the spade, putting the 
weight of his hard body on the shoulder of the 
tool. Deeply he dug and slowly, taking time to 
shake the grass roots clear and leave free the loose 
black soil where the sod had been. 

All day long the blade buried itself in the earth. 
All that day and many days following, until the 
grey-black square of naked earth was of a size that 
took time to walk around. 

The poplars hung out green draperies one day, 
and Joel put his spade away when he noticed this. 
It was time to sow seed. In the pack were a few 
thin packets such as city folk use for their tiny 
plots, and even though he forced patience on his 
big fingers and planted the seeds 

_one by one, only a little end of the 

% .'.'Hi §k j pl°t was planted when he finished. 

Into the woods Joel turned then, 
his eyes searching for a telltale leaf. 
jEr^Kaf He knew the soil, this young man, 
and the good things to be found in 
it. At the end of two long days of 
hunting, he had collected a small 
'ujr tjjj^ bundle of aromatic roots. 

“Seed money,” muttered the man, 
and he cached his belongings in a 
i x \ m | cave and walked the ten miles to 

I ( /V® town. The druggist gave him the 

| S r n money asked for the roots, and with 

If these bills Joel bought bulging ounce 
■| H packages of seeds and a heavy sack- 

Wm, W ful of clean-skinned potatoes and 

jJL\ | -was well pleased with himself. He 

rWL i found a spring and drank when he 

J was clear of the town, then sat beside 
m- tffe trickle of water and gnawed on a 
^ ra\v potato and ate the two fish he 
Tim had cooked to bring on 

J f Strong again, Joel rose and 

Jf iSk the long miles one by one, 
f spring singing around him. 

t ILLETH had seen him 


Peter did not wait. “He is not too far away for the 
eyes I see with, girl. This stranger who comes is 
young, and I feel his youth calling to yours. Your 
heart knows this, for I can hear its loud beat.” 

The girl dropped her eyes. 

“This is as it should be,” the old man murmured. 
“You have come to the bloom time now, and your 
heart wants to love. The spring is awakening around 
us.” He stared again toward the distant newcomer, 
then closed his eyes. “A slow and strong young man 
he is, yet for all his strength he is very tired now. 
But there is a purpose in him that is not weary, 
and that purpose is leading him on now.” Then 
he added. “Raise your head, girl—he is looking at 
you.” 

“He is looking at both of us.” 

“No, only at you.” Old Peter’s voice dropped to 
a whisper. “Someone else looks, too. Behind you. It 
is Roger.” 

The trail ended at their gate, 
because their farm was the farthest 
out from the settlement. But the 
young man did not stop at the end 
of the road. He pushed on through 
the timber, making his own path. 

Seeing this, Roger cut across the 
field and climbed over the snake- 
fence to accost the stranger, who 
paused for a breathing spell and a 
word before pressing on again. Roger 
followed him, his voice raised in 
question, and the two went from the 
girl’s sight and the old man’s hear¬ 
ing. Later, Roger returned and 
crossed the garden to Lilleth and her 
uncle. The hired man was full of 
news about the stranger. 

“There’s a crazy one,” he started 
off, grinning. 

“Did you ask him to stop and rest 
with us?” Blind Peter asked. 

Roger shook his head. 

“I didn’t think to. But he wouldn’t 
have, anyway—he’s in too much of an 
all-fired hurry. He’d hardly bother to 
stop and talk.” 

“The invitation should have been 
extended, at least.” 

“Ah, but he was in a hurry, I say. 

And he’s not sociable; I’d a hard job 
finding out his business. Besides, the 
man’s a fool. Did you ever hear of a 
farmer with only an axe and spade 
for tools?” 

“A farmer, is he?” 

“He calls himself one,” retorted 
Roger. “The man’s a downright 
pauper. Everything he owns is in the 
bag on his back. Or so I gathered, 
for he’S not the kind to help you out 
by speaking. But I asked him ques¬ 
tions and I wormed it out; everything 
he owns is on his back, and it wasn’t 
a big bundle, at that.” 


Lilleth spoke for the first time. 

“Is he settling near?” 

“Too near for any good,” tossed off Roger. Then 
his eyes narrowed on her, for there was no mistak¬ 
ing her interest. “Well I heard something about him 
having bought that wild land, between us and the 
mountain. He intends to make it a farm, I gathered.” 

“Good,” Old Peter was pleased with the news. 
“I sensed he had come fo stay.” 

But Roger said: “Maybe he’ll stay until the win¬ 
ter comes, but maybe he’ll be starved out by then.” 

“He will stay,” said Peter, with simple trust in 
his darkened senses. 

Then Lilleth framed-an eager question: “Did you 
learn his name?” 

“No,” said Roger, shortly. “I didn’t bother to ask.” 

Blind Peter turned and walked unerringly toward 
the house door to tell his wife the news. Lilleth bent 


pass on 

i-J his way to town. And Joel had 
seen the girl. A sight she had made, 
this tall girl with brown arms bare 
to her smooth shoulders. Standing 
there in the garden in a crisp dress, 
using a hoe. When she stooped to 
the task, her rich young body tight¬ 
ened against the colored dress in full 
outline. This in the springtime, too, 
when all living things are filled with 
the love that makes life. 

I}ut the young man walked on, his 
slow heart beating faster but his slow 
purpose unchanged. 

Lilleth looked after him, her lips 
parted and her breath short Blind 
Peter smiled understandinglyfrom the 
doorstep. (Please turn to page 65) 


With glowing eyes Lilleth watched while Joel, stripped to the waist, worked 
through the afternoon, not pausing to rest. 
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A gully west of St. Benedict. Only the. 
presence of large boulders breaking 
the speed of the water flow has pre- 
The owner of this farm near Rhein gave up dairying for wheat growing. vented worse erosion. 

by J. T. EWING 

In a discussion with Ernie 
Dehm, the Saskatchewan 
department’s soil specialist, 
the author is taken on a 
verbal tour of the province 
to observe individual vic¬ 
tories and defeats in the 
battle against soil erosion 
by wind and by water 





Soil blowing near Herbert—a common sight in the thirties. 




A FARMER on sandy soil in the Imperial 
district of Saskatchewan thinks he has solved 
the problem of soil drifting. He lets weed 
growth reclaim land that has blown badly. When 
the weeds have stopped the soil drifting he disks 
it and seeds it to wheat in blocks of a quarter to 
a half section. 

Commenting on this practice, Ernie Dehm, soil 
specialist for the provincial department of agricul¬ 
ture said, “This seems a poor substitute for strip 
cropping, lumpy surface, a good trash cover, field 
shelterbelts and grassing down infection spots. 
Much of the land under this type of farming would 
be idle a good share of the time.” 

Those practices comprise the key to the stopping 
of soil drifting in any area and with all s,oil types. 
They provide most of the answers to control of 
water erosion, too. 

When we think of soil drifting in Saskatchewan, 
the open prairie country in the southwestern part 
of the province comes to mind. At present scarcely 
any area is free from some loss of soil through wind 
erosion. 

“Quite a number of farmers in the southwest are 
now doing something about stopping the blowing 
away of their soil,” according to Mr. Dehm. “As 
you go toward the northeast you see that farmers 
are alarmed but most of them are doing nothing.” 

Farmers should be taking drastic steps to keep 
their top soil at home before it is too late, espe¬ 
cially in the areas where soil drifting is worst, Mr. 
Dehm warned. In the Yorkton-Canora district it 
has been bad for only a year or two. The same is 
true in the Chelan-Rjorkdale district. In the Krydor- 
Hafford area soil drifting damage has been going 
on for several years while in the Maidstone-North 
Battleford region it has been in progress for a long 
time. 

Even in the northern fringe areas some top soil 
is leaving home. “One field north of Meadow Lake 
has been abandoned due to wind erosion,” Mr. 
Dehm said. 

Trash covers may be easier to maintain in southern 
areas than on northern soils where weeds are more 


of a problem because the summerfallow has to be 
worked more often. But results are obtained, Mr. 
Dehm said, by not using disk type implements and 
using the cultivator no more than is necessary to 
control weeds. 

T HERE are years and sometimes periods of years 
when winds are stronger than usual. As early 
as 1897 severe winds caused soil drifting in the 
Indian Head district. With less wind damage be¬ 
tween these periods other years stand out as seasons 
of high winds. These include 1911, 1918 and 1919 
and several years in the ’30’s. 

Since 1918-19 we have not been without wind 
erosion in any year, Mr. Dehm said, although some 
years have been worse than others. So we can 
expect it any year and all cropping practices 
should be planned every year to protect against it. 

Some districts haven’t felt its ravages much as 
yet, but where light soils are found as in the 
Nipawin, White Fox and Carrot River areas much 
of the land has been overcleared. Large fields pre¬ 
dominate. Since their natural protection has been 
removed many of them can be expected to begin 
to take to the air quite soon. 

“I saw one farm near Chelan last summer while 
I was trying to see what could be done about some 
of the province’s erosion problems, where a^ery 
sandy field had been summerfallowed by first plow¬ 
ing, then disking. As a result there was no trash 
cover and the soil was thoroughly pulverized and 
both wind and water erosion had taken place.” 

Mr. Dehm commented that water erosion was 
seldom found on such light land unless the soil 
structure had been broken down, and most of the 
organic matter removed by poor tillage and crop¬ 
ping practices. He pointed out that wind and water 
erosion act in much the same way in light soils. 
Both remove valuable organic matter and most of 
the clay content, leaving the coarser, less useful 
material behind. Increased erosion and decreased 
productivity follow. 

He told of another case where winds and rain 
did double damage. “Near Maidstone, after sandy 


soil had been plowed and 
disked a heavy rain caused 
severe water erosion. Three 
days later the soil was moving 
although there was very little 
wind. In nearby fields where 
trash had been anchored on 
the surface there was no 
appreciable erosion.” 

W ATER erosion can do 
big damage very quickly. 
A farmer near Oungre should 
have contour farmed all his 
land, Mr. Dehm recalled. A 
single rain storm had caused 
very severe erosion. He esti¬ 
mated that the top inch of 
soil had been removed. 

A dairy farmer near Rhein 
sold his cows and broke up 
most of his pastures. He de¬ 
cided there was less work and 
more profit in wheat than in 
dairying. 

When a single torrential 
rain removed nearly half the 
top soil on his newly broken 
fields he decided right then 
to go back to dairying. He 
believed that a good grass 
cover was the best insurance 
against losing the rest of his 
top soil. 

In recent years water ero¬ 
sion has become more and 
more a problem because the 
gradual loss of organic matter 
has resulted in a reduction of 
the rate at which water is 
received into the soil. “This," 
Mr. Dehm explained, “with 
high speed tillage and a gen¬ 
eral lack of trash cover is 
causing more and more water 
to run off the land instead of 
going in. 

“Under dry conditions cropping and tillage prac¬ 
tices should combine to prevent water from running 
off the land and causing gullies.” 

ATER erosion is most severe where there are 
long, gentle slopes. Many gullies are so deep 
that the fields are cut in half. Many of these were 
natural water runways and never should have been 
farmed. 

Whenever you see a natural runway in your field 
you would do well to seed it down to grass. If it 
hasn’t gullied yet it will in due time if not pro¬ 
tected in this way. 

A few miles south of Melfort, along the old ’44 
trail is a farmer who has been having a quiet laugh 
with himself at the expense of his neighbors. A good 
farmer who keeps his soil on his own farm by good 
cultural practices, he has been getting large quan¬ 
tities of his neighbors’ best top soil. His farm lies at 
the lower end of a long, gentle slope. His neighbors 
higher up on the slope have not been using good 
cultural practices. He claims that on some parts 
of his farm there is as much as nine inches of new 
top soil. 

A farmer on a medium textured loam soil near 
Senlac had severe wind erosion during the early 
’30’s. “I vowed it never would happen again,” he 
told Mr. Dehm. He now uses a combination of strip 
farming, trash cover and lumpy surface. Since 
adopting these practices he has had no soil drifting. 

His land is lightly rolling and he has had some 
water erosion lately. He is putting in diversion 
channels and grass runways to stop that. To provide 
a little more acreage he is draining several of his 
larger sloughs down a natural ravine. Others he will 
pump out to irrigate land seeded to grass. 

On some of the steeper slopes where water ero¬ 
sion was bad he is putting the land into grasses to 
restore organic matter and to increase the infiltra¬ 
tion rate. These two things alone will greatly aid 
in stopping water erosion. He is thinking of increas¬ 
ing his herd of beef cattle if necessary, to make use 
of the forage which the increased acreage of grass 
will provide. (Please turn to page 51) 
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ularly exporting some bacon to the 
British market. Moreover, it is at least 
45 years since the attention of Cana¬ 
dian swine producers was first directed 
to the achievement of Denmark, in 
developing a type of bacon hog emin¬ 
ently suited to the British market. It 
was not until 1922, however, that 
following a national hog confer¬ 
ence called in Ottawa, a national 
bacon hog policy was initiated. 
This led first to the live grading of' 
hogs, then to rail grading on a vol¬ 
untary basis, and finally, in Sep¬ 
tember 1940, to compulsory rail 
grading. 


Crestiness shows up in first cross of 
Landrace-Chester x Berkshire. 

Immediately after 1922, the mis¬ 
cellany of swine breeds then carried 
in Canada, began to disappear in 
favor of the Yorkshire. Some well- 
known breeders began the develop¬ 
ment of bacon-type Yorkshires, fol¬ 
lowing their own ideas; and the efforts 
of the Dominion and provincial gov¬ 
ernments were directed toward the 
improvement of the bacon hog. From 
an average of less than 12 per cent 
Select (top live grade) hogs in Canada 
in 1922, an average of about 32 per 
cent was achieved by 1938. Since that 
date, some improvement has occurred 
in Ontario, and a more substantial 
degree of improvement has been 
brought about in Prince Edward 
Island, but in the remainder of Can¬ 
ada it would be difficult to prove that 
any real betterment has occurred dur¬ 
ing the past 13 years. 

This standstill in market quality is 
all the more notable because, during 
all of this period, important findings 
in nutrition and management have 


Right: A Minnesota I\o. 1 gill; and 
(below) a 75 per cent Landrace- 
Chester, 25 per cent Berkshire sow. 


been made available; provincial and 
federal governments have been en¬ 
gaged in assisting breeders and feeders 
to obtain what were believed to be 
good quality boars and sows; and the 
Advanced Registry for Swine has been 
in continuous operation and available 
to all breeders for testing the bacon 
quality of breeding stock. It is true 
that an appreciable part of the reason 
why seven hogs out of ten do not 
reach the top rail grade is because 
they are marketed at overweights. It 
is likewise true that carcass grades 
and Wiltshire grades are not identical, 
so that some B-Grade hogs find their 
way into the A-Grade Wiltshires. 
Undoubtedly, however, one of the 
factors contributing to our slow prog¬ 
ress, has been the confusion as to 
type existing in the minds of the 
ordinary producer of market hogs, and 
in the minds of reputable breeders. 
The judging of live hogs in the show¬ 
ring has not lessened this confusion. 
Indeed, the disparity between bacon 


First cross Landrace-Chester x Min¬ 
nesota IVo. 1. 

quality and show-ring quality has 
become so great that, in too many 
cases, championship winnings no 
longer provide any guarantee of qual¬ 
ity on the rail, if they ever did. 

C ANADIAN hog policy is, never¬ 
theless. geared to the white bacon 
hog. In 1936 Canada obtained a quota 
of 250,000.000 pounds of bacon or 
pork per year on the British market. 
This quota still exists, though we no 
longer have British bacon contracts, 
as we had for ten years until this year. 
Whether we ship our surplus to Bri¬ 
tain, or to the United States, or con¬ 
sume a still higher proportion of our 
production on the domestic market, 
the fact still remains that it is no 
longer profitable to feed fat on a hog, 
except for the proportion of fat neces¬ 
sary to make a carcass of good quality. 
It is much cheaper to produce these 


Above: He 
looks good but 
is a low boar 
with low litter 
mates and off¬ 
spring. 


Left: These 
Lacombe strain 
inbred gilts 
had litter 
mates averag¬ 
ing 82 on A.R. 
carcass score. 


food fats in the form of vegetable 
oils. Even in the United States, 
during recent years, average mar¬ 
ket weights of hogs have been 
decreasing, and attention is being paid 
to the development of leaner types, of 
which the new Minnesota No. 1 breed 
is a good illustration. 

These changing conditions have 
also led to an increasing necessity for 
a more economical hog. Better feed¬ 
ing and management, while of great 
importance under all circumstances, is 
not alone the answer. Competition for 
the efficient use of feed and for the 
consumer’s preference, must come, it 
is generally agreed, from a white hog, 
lacking the unevenness in type and 
performance of our present Yorkshires. 
It is to the production of this lean, 
competitive, market hog that the 
swine research program at Lacombe 
has been dedicated, in co-operation 
with other federal experimental 
farms and stations at Brandon (Man.), 
Ottawa, Scott (Sask.), and Ste. Anne 


A foundation Landrace-Chester boar. 


de la Pocatiere (Que.), and Frederic¬ 
ton (N.B.). 


T HE general plan of research 
under way at Lacombe, according 
to J. G. Stothart, senior animal hus¬ 
bandman, is “to develop strains of 
high quality, economical bacon hogs, 
which are free from undesirable char¬ 
acteristics; and in so doing, to test 
different breeding systems and to 
study the inheritability of bacon char¬ 
acteristics. Little is known of the lat¬ 
ter, and as large numbers are essentia] 
to thoroughly test a system or strain, 
such a program is necessarily costly 
and of a long-term nature. Each gen¬ 
eration is carefully evaluated before 
matings are made for the next, and a 
complete study of several generations 
will be required to measure progress.” 

“To compare the methods under 
investigation, and appraise the rela¬ 
tive merit of the various lines and 
strains on test at Lacombe,” Mr. Stoth¬ 
art explained, “all sows and litters, 
breeding stock and feeder pigs are 
handled and fed in the same way. 
Selection of breeding stock for future 
generations is based on litter mate 
performance; and from all litters on 
test, four pigs (two barrows and two 
gilts) are fed to market weight, 
(Please turn to page 40) 




Extensive swine research at 
the Lacombe Experiment 
Station may demonstrate 

How to 


a 

few I'io 


by H. S. FRY 

I MPROVING breeds of livestock is 
a very slow job, whether by selec¬ 
tion, inbreeding, line breeding, 
or crossing. The problem presented to 
the animal breeder is much more diffi¬ 
cult than for the plant breeder, who 
has two very great advantages in his 
favor before he starts to work. One 
is that he can self-fertilize his plants; 
and he can grow, in very small space 
and at a comparatively small cost, 
very large populations of plants from 
which to make selections. A single 
seed from a desirable plant may be 
good for scores of plants in the next 
generation. With livestock, an animal 
cannot fertilize itself, and large popu¬ 
lations, invaluable to the breeder, are 
extremely costly to maintain. 

This difficulty is responsible for a 
lack of precise information as to the 
quickest and most desirable method 
of animal breeding, a condition which 
lends interest and utility to the swine 
breeding research program now under 
way at the Federal Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Lacombe, Alberta. For many 
years this station has been noted for 
its attention to experimental research 
in swine feeding and feeding methods, 
pasture and land management studies, 
but about 1946 this work was broad¬ 
ened to include research in swine 
breeding. 

It is pertinent to inquire here why 
such a program should have been 
undertaken, when the Yorkshire breed 
is so much the dominant breed of 
swine in Canada. To begin with, we 
should recognize the fact that, for at 
least 80 years, Canada has consist¬ 
ently produced more pork than her 
people were prepared to eat; and that 
for all of this time we have been reg¬ 
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Stephen Wayne had labored to keep 
the mine property for Nancy Arnold 
while she was absent attending school 
in the East, regarding the sacrifice a 
cheerful one. In this opening install¬ 
ment of a three-part serial Nancy 
returns to Valleria 

^1 \ EAD sure she’s 
1 on this eve- 
m-J ning’s train, are 
s you, Wayne?” 

Stephen Wayne, boss of 
3 the Arnold Lode Mine, 

! turned from watching the 
j distant blue notch in the 
1 Canadian Rockies. 

“Dead sure, Jim,” he answered young Dorval, 
his loyal tunnel-master. “She wired^ me from 
Winnipeg, then from Edmonton.” 

He looked again at the blue notch, for the 
Transcontinental was due. In the glass of the 
station window he glanced once at his reflection 
and straightened his soft, grey hat. 

The reflection showed a man thirty years old, 
tall, grey-eyed, strong of feature. There were 
tell-tale crowfeet of worry and overwork beneath 
his eyes. His hands were acid-stained, and his 
white collar showed up his dark bronze plainly. 

His new tweeds, he noted, looked all right, but 
they felt strange. He wanted to be out of them 
and into his workaday corduroys again. He 
Smiled as he recollected what Dorval had said 
an hour ago at their cabin: 

“You’ve plumb lost the knack of being leu 
surely, Wayne. Hell, who wouldn’t—doing what 
you’ve done! You’ll be the better for a long vaca¬ 
tion, especially since it’ll be your honeymoon. You 
and her are hyaking into the mountains, neppy, 
son?” 

Dorval, beside him now, was smaller of build 
and three years younger. French blood showed in 
his black hair and eyes and his impulsive, ardent 
nature. A college man from a Maritime province, 
he was Wayne’s subordinate but his partner none 
the less. 

“Ble’e me, you’re lucky, Wayne,” he mused. 
“Only the Lord knows when I’ll be down on this 
platform waiting for my train to come in.” 

“You can bring Eleanor out this summer, Jim. The 
old mine won’t stand much increase in expenses, 
but I’ll swing you a decent salary somehow. The 
four of us will have a good time together.” 

Around them at the station a little group had 
gathered for the event of the Transcontinental’s 
arrival. Here and there on the platform one heard 
the soft, guttural of the Chinook jargon, the com¬ 
mon language which French and English and a 
dozen Indian nations used with one another. 

There were several bewiskered, raggedy old 
sourdoughs, in from the color creeks for grub and 
human company. A knot of “Norski” timbermen 
from the lumber camps in the mountains, a mounted 
policeman talking to a fire ranger. A big powerful 
Indian, Attistah, from the “Lost” Beaver tribe; two 
Blackfeet metis idling in the evening sun—lazy, 
cultus halfbreeds who guided the occasional tourist 
and loafed between times. A sportsman with duffle- 
bags and varnished fishheads stood waiting for the 
Transcontinental to whirl him on across the moun¬ 
tains to the salmon streams of the Pacific. 

A mere “jump-down” in the heart of giant ranges, 
Valleria was linked to civilization only by the slen¬ 
der ribbon of steel. No auto road or wagon trail 
could get into it; canyons, lakes and tumultuous 
rivers barred the way, to say nothing of the 
mountains. 

B ACK of the station was the Arnold mine—a shaft 
entering a slope, a stamp-mill, the houses of the 
workers, and the gaunt frame residence which old 
P. K. Arnold had built. On a knoll above the mine 
towered the great pine tree, lightning-seared but 
still staunch, where the mine-owner had been 
killed four years ago. 

The story of those four years was a story of 
self-sacrifice and loyalty on the part of Stephen 




THE ARNOLD 


Wayne’s fighting blood teas up. 
“We’ll begin at the beginning,” he 
suggested, taking Nancy by the arm 
and leading her toward the tunnel. 


Wayne—loyalty not to old Arnold, but to the person 
for whom he held the property in trust. 

At its best time the mine was only a poor excuse. 
Under less able managing it would have been closed 
down and Valleria deserted. The shaft had tapped 
only a niggardly pocket of the rich mother lode. 
The parent vein that gave color to the creeks and 
had baffled a generation of prospectors, lay else¬ 
where, hidden in the wilderness of mountains. 

Though he knew little himself about mining, old 
Arnold was shrewd enough to know a good engineer 
when he saw one. Recognizing Wayne’s genius, he 
had given over the reins even before his death, and 
specified in his will that Wayne was to be manager 
of the mine. 

When he might have been using his abilities 
elsewhere at a salary of his own naming, Wayne 
had taken the burden on his shoulders and sacrificed 
the most precious years of his life in keeping the 
mine alive. For if it closed down, Nancy Arnold 
would be penniless; and he was the only man 
capable and willing to take the job. 

T HE memory of those two sunlit years between 
his coming to Valleria and Nancy’s going East 
to school just before her father’s death, had made 
that sacrifice a cheerful one for Wayne. He had 
lived largely in the expectation of her return, of 
the moment just ahead of him now. 

There was nothing of the father in the girl’s 
make-up. Sweet-souled, candid and laughter- 
hearted—Wayne often had thought that her mother 
must have been like her and had been crushed by 
the dour nature and hard-handed rule of Arnold. 

From the first a friendship was struck up between 
the girl of seventeen and the young engineer. As 
she grew into young womanhood, the comradeship 
deepened into something more powerful and funda¬ 
mental. They never mentioned it to each other, 

by WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY 


never gave the old Roman excuse to thunder his 
disapproval at them, though he must have seen their 
intimacy. 

Even when she left, their engagement was 
unspoken. She was very young; Wayne was the first 
man to make a profound impression on her. He 
considered it unfair to bind her with a promise 
before she had been able to compare him with the 
other men she would meet. 

Only Jim Dorval and Hyacinthe, the office man¬ 
ager, knew how Wayne had labored those four long 
years to keep Nancy’s property for her. He had 
taken no wages for himself; the mine simply would 
not stand it. There had been times when the ghost 
had not walked for the workers, and they stuck only 
out of loyalty to their boss till he could pay them 
again. The fear that the vein would run out haunted 
him constantly. He was handicapped by a poor mill 
and poor shaft equipment, tied down by lack of 
money and by the strict injunctions of the Arnold 
will. 

ASSIVE and dominating in his lifetime, old 
Arnold had tried to rule on after his death. 
His will minutely regulated the policies of the mine 
and dictated this and that to its superintendent. For 
all his punctiliousness about it, the legacy that he 
left was destined to work evil: debts, sullen tempers 
among the workmen, a mine struggling to keep up, 
and a superhuman task for the man who took up the 
burden. 

What other things of evil there were in old 
Arnold’s legacy, Wayne could not even guess. He 
had seen only that portion of the will which related 
to himself and the property. 

Nancy knew nothing about the situation at the 
mine. Her father had known little enough about the 
true nature of the lode, preferring his own opinion 
to Wayne’s report. He had kept his daughter in 
complete ignorance about the mining operations, 
for his philosophy of woman’s place was summed 
up in the word household. 

Wayne himself had not written her the truth; he 
did not want to cast a shadow over her carefree 
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years at school. To her, a gold mine meant some¬ 
thing tremendously rich. She did not understand 
why the cheques she received were often meagre. 

Several times in her letters to Wayne she had 
wondered about it, and once had written rather 
sharply, asking the reason. One of her summer trips 
to Europe had almost floundered the mine and 
turned Valleria into a ghost camp. 

But that was all past now. The ore-bearing vein 
had taken a notion to widen suddenly into a 
respectable size. The assay-sheet was looking up. 
The workmen were getting good wages. The last 
debt had been hfted in May. And Nancy was 
coming back that evening. 

I N the blue notch ten miles eastward a black 
smoke-streamer rose up above the forest and 
faded against the sky. Wayne watched it intently, 
unconscious of Jim’s words or the stir upon the 
platform. 

In a few minutes the Transcontinental came in 
sight down the tracks. The rails began to sing. At 
the platform edge, the old station-master wig¬ 
wagged the signal that he had a passenger going 
West. The long train thundered into Valleria and 
stopped. The sportsman got on. 

Wayne’s heart stopped pounding—till he caught 
sight of a girlish figure, tripping down the steps a 
coach away. He hurried to meet her, Dorval fol¬ 
lowing discreetly. 

He had told himself that the four years since the 
day they bade each other klahowya had necessarily 
changed her, but he was hardly prepared for so 
utter an alteration as he saw. In that moment of 
their meeting she seemed so like a stranger that he 
hardly knew how to greet her. 

She was a woman now. She had grown more 
beautiful, more alluring than the Nancy he had 
known. She had learned how to make the most of 
her lithe, graceful form, of her light brown hair 
and blue eyes and features exquisitely molded. Her 
travelling clothes, trim and jaunty, were a dozen 
times prettier than any she had ever worn before 
she had gone East. Her very manner was different. 


The frank, open-heartedness of 
the girl who had left four years 
ago was changed to a calm 
poise and reserve. 

She smiled when she saw 
him, and gave him her gloved 
hand. Her word of greeting 
seemed studied, her smile arti¬ 
ficial and cold. But in another 
moment, when he clasped her 
hand, the feeling of estrange¬ 
ment vanished for him. Four 
years and all the change they 
possibly could bring about 
meant nothing against his 
affection. 

In Wayne’s oblivion to 
everything but Nancy, he did not notice that a 
second person had come down the steps behind 
her. He was aware of it only when she withdrew 
her hand and turned, half facing each of the two 
men. 

“Mr. Wayne, I would like you to meet Mr. 
Tregor.” 

For some reason the words jarred Wayne as if 
he had been struck a blow. He looked at the man 
standing beside her: a stranger of his own age and 
build; a handsomely dressed man with quick, intel¬ 
ligent eyes and an air of polished politeness. 

He turned bewilderedly to Nancy, his glance a 
question about the stranger. She understood. 

“Mr. Tregor is a friend of mine, Mr. Wayne.” 

A friend! He caught the inflection behind the 
word. The stress of her voice meant something more 
than friendship between her and the stranger who 
had come with her to Valleria. 

It dazed him. Not a hint had she dropped in her 
letters. He was no man of granite, to take so unex¬ 
pected a blow without flinching. He looked from 
one to the other of them, aware that he was betray¬ 
ing his surprise, but utterly unable to hide it. 

“I’d like to shake hands,” Tregor said politely, 
“with the man whom Nancy has mentioned so 
many times.” 

Mechanically Wayne took the hand extended to 
him. As they shook, the two men looked into each 
other’s eyes at levelled gaze. A faint shadow of a 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


smile played on Tregor’s lips. He had seen Wayne’s emotion; he 
knew the reason. There was a hint of triumph in his smile. 

They shook hands and greeted each other courteously, but the 
glance they exchanged was a declaration of war. 

Jim stepped up and was introduced. He too saw how the land 
lay. His acknowledgement of Tregor’s greeting was so brief and 
terse that Nancy looked at him sharply, frowning. 

The Transcontinental pulled out, leaving the four of them standing 
together, the little group of onlookers a few paces aside. 

Wayne felt he had to say something. 

“I had the house put in shape for you, Nancy. I hired a couple of 
servants, too, You’ll probably want to go up right now.” 

She nodded. 

“I suppose there’s'something that passes for a hotel here?” Tregor 
asked. 

“Yes, but it’s not much. If you want to, you can stay with Dorval 
and me. We have a cabin at the edge of the lake.” 

“Oh, that would put you to bother,” Tregor refused. ‘I’ll tackle 
the hotel. Here, you smoky—” 

At the gesture, the Beaver Indian stepped forward. Tregor 
extended a dollar bill and pointed to the grips. 

“Take them to the hotel.” 

T HE Indian drew himself up and haughtily wrapped his narkin 
around his shoulders. He looked at the money scornfully insulted 
by the epithet and the offer alike. On the portage path in the wilder¬ 
ness he would carry a heavy load a mile for half of that dollar; in 
the white man’s town he was too proud to stir a finger. 

Jim grinned at Tregor’s sad mistake. 

“I’ll take a couple, you a couple,” he suggested, picking up the 
two heaviest. “None of these men have ‘To let’ signs up.” 

Wayne knew it was Jim’s adroit move to leave him alone with 
Nancy. In courtesy Tregor could not refuse. He picked up his other 
grips, nodded and caught up with Jim. Wayne ordered the two 
’breeds to take her baggage to the Arnold house. He and Nancy 
followed. 

Despite the four years, Nancy seemed to have little to say. They 
left the station, passed the fur-trading store, the land-office, a timber 
yard, the dozen houses that Valleria comprised; started up the path 

to the Arnold house before she 
spoke. And then it was a com¬ 
ment on the weather! 

“June is a beautiful season 
here, Mr. Wayne. Always at 
this time I’ve been homesick 
for Valleria—the lake and the 
ranges.” 

Mr. Wayne! He had just 
called her Nancy. It was a 
plain hint she did not wish him 
to use the intimate name. He 
looked away, out over shim¬ 
mering Lac Valleria, and won¬ 
dered if he were not dreaming 
it all. 

Nancy was speaking again. 
She must have known what he expected at her 
return. She must have seen his painful bewilder¬ 
ment at the station, and realized what tragic irony 
her homecoming had been for him. As if reading 
the questions in his mind, she began telling him 
something about Tregor; subtly explaining her 
relations with him. Wayne listened. 

He gathered that Tregor was a mining engineer 
like himself, member of a college faculty, but with 
practical field experience too. She had met him two 
years ago when he was lecturing at an eastern 
university. He had been acquainted with her father. 
He wanted to look over the mine—and visit there 
awhile—and— 

Wayne waited for her to say frankly that she 
was engaged to Tregor. The question throbbed in 
his mind. But Nancy had learned how to dissemble. 
She veiled her thoughts and emotions from him. 

Another strange thing in her attitude: he felt, as 
they walked up the path, that she was deliberately 
steeling herself against him. She would not speak 
about their two years of comradeship. She would 
not assume, or let him assume, that the previous 
intimacy had ever existed. 

When he tried to remind her of it, or to call up 
that intimacy out of the past, she quietly interrupted 
with some remark not fraught with danger. 

Her coldness might be due partly to Tregor’s 
influence. But that would not explain it all. Surely 
she was too just to listen to malicious whisperings. 
Perhaps she was trying to show him from the start 
that she loved Tregor now. But why did she not 
openly say so? And why was she on her guard? 
At the stone gateway she stopped. 

(Please turn to page 85) 
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across the road, “I tell you men don’t appreciate a woman 
who saerifies herself. Those kids of yours don’t appreciate 
what you do for ’em, either. You won’t catch me putting 
myself out for Len, or Doris and Billy. My husband and kids 
put me first. Well, s’long. Thanks for the sugar.” 

She left, banging the door after her. With a heavy sigh, 
Mary Delton opened the kitchen window wider, and sat 
down in the old brown rocker, a worried frown between 
her grey eyes. 

Unwittingly, Betty Rimstead’s words had probed a sore 
spot in Mary’s mind. Her husband and her four boys were 
her whole life, and something was happening to the two. 
eldest, 17-year-old Jim, and 14-year-old Pete. 

Were they really careless and unappreciative, or was the 
studied, off-hand manner they lately had affected all in her 
imagination? The twins, Don and Dave, at ten years old, 
were too young to understand appreciation. All they knew 
was love and care and the exuberant fun at home. But the 
two older boys! 


Mary’s grey eyes were steady as she said: “Bill needs things for the farm more 
than I need a washing machine,” 

A Matter of 


flPPHEC 


by KATHERINE HOWARD 


Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 


’LL bring back this sugar as soon as 
Len goes to the store.” Betty Rim- 
stead held the basin containing the 
borrowed sugar in small, plump hands, and 
stared at the energetic figure of Mary 
Delton bent over a wash-tub. 

“Beats me why you don’t make Bill buy 
you a washing machine,” she went on. 
“With four boys and a man to wash for, 
I should think you’d need one.” 

Mary straightened. With a capable, wet 
hand she pushed back a lock of blond hair 
from her flushed forehead. Her grey eyes 
were direct and steady. “Bill needs things 
for the farm more than I need a washing 
machine,” she said, but she couldn’t help 
thinking that it wouldn’t hurt Betty Rim- 
stead to offer the use of her washer, once 
in a while. 

Mrs, Rimstead sniffed and her petulant 
mouth curved disagreeably downwards. 

“You’re crazy,” she said, her hard, blue 
gaze travelling around the shabby farm 
kitchen. “Men don’t appreciate women ’less 


they have to spend money on ’em. Neither 
will your boys, you’ll see. And I bet your 
husband thinks it’s okay for you to do 
things the hard way.” 

Mary’s generous mouth tightened. “My 
husband,” she said, with a level glance at 
her neighbor, “is the best husband in the 
world. When he can afford it. I’ll get a 
washing machine.” She bent to her task 
again. 

“Well . . .” Mrs. Rimstead said mali¬ 
ciously, “you’d think when you’ve been 
married 20 years, you could afford one.” 

“Listen,” said Mary. “You’ve been farm¬ 
ing for three years . . . pretty good years 
too, though you are only starting. But Bill 
and I . . . we came through the bad years, 
the hungry ’30’s. Jim was born in ’33 and 
Pete in ’36, and times were hard, I can tell 
you, Betty. We got behind in those years. 
It’s taken a lot of catching up . . .” 

“All the same,” countered Mrs. Rim¬ 
stead, as she stood with her hand on the 
doorknob, ready to depart to her home 


I KNOW what it is, thought Mary. It’s their senseless crav¬ 
ing for an old jalopy of their own. She had heard them 
discussing the purchase of an old light delivery truck by 
Fred Atkins, a friend of the boys. 

“He’s going to strip it down and soup it up, and make a 
real ‘Hot-rod’ of it,” Pete had said enthusiastically. “Boy, 
wish we could get hold of a second-hand jalopy, Jim.” 

“Watch the sales, fellow,” Jim had answered, “and save 
your money . . . We’ll have one yet.” 

Why couldn’t they be satisfied with the old family car? 
wondered Mary. Of course, it was a heavy old thing. You 
did not dare to drive more than 30 in it. Why couldn’t the 
boys stay little fellows? Why did they have to grow up with 
plans and ideas they didn’t want to share with their mother? 

There was not a healthier, happier, better-cared-for bunch 
in the whole of Creston hamlet, than the Delton boys. There 
was always plenty of food on the big table in the Delton 
kitchen, and usually a couple of neighbor children to help 
eat it. 

“She’s happy-go-lucky,” said her neighbors, when they 
left their children to spend the night in Mary’s care, while 
they themselves took in a show, or visited the city. “Mary 
doesn’t mind looking after them.” 

Mary rose abruptly from the rocking chair, and finished 
her wash in a hurry. She had forgotten that she had promised 
to press Jim’s best pants. 

“I wonder if he’s got enough money to buy a box at the 
social tonight,” she pondered as 
she put on the old flatirons to 
heat. “He said he was broke. 
What that boy does with his 
money, I don’t know. Of course, 
he gave his dad what he earned 
threshing to help pay for the 
new well . . . Still he should have 
some . . .” She laid the trousers on 
the ironing blanket. As she waited 
for the irons to heat, she went 
into the small bedroom off the 
kitchen, that was hers and Bill’s. 

She dived into the dark depths 
of the tiny clothes closet, and 
emerged, clutching to the bosom 
of her blue and white cotton dress, 
a red tobacco can. She sat down 
on the bed and tipped out its 
contents. 

Dollar bills and nickels and 
dimes cascaded forth, and Mary 
sat and gloated over her hoard. 
There was twenty-five dollars and 
sixty cents. She was saving to buy 
a washing machine. She wouldn’t 
have admitted it to Betty Rim¬ 
stead for the whole world, but she 
wanted a washing machine more 
than anything else. 

She didn’t mind going without 
nice clothes so that the boys could 
have all they needed. She could 
clean, scrub, paper, calcimine, 
dye and renovate so that the 
house would always be cosy and 
pleasant. But she dreamed wist¬ 
fully of the day when she would 
be able to buy a washing machine. 
She heaved a long, anticipatory 
sigh at the thought. 

(Please turn to page 56) 


Hoiv much can you depend on 
masculine understanding? Betty 
Rimstead had positive vieivs 
about it. Mary Delton wasn't 
sure, and didn't find out till the 
boys saved their money to buy 
a jalopy! 
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Seeds of all kinds are examined for weed seed 
content and tested for germination in Canada's 
eight Plant Products laboratories 


RALPH 


HEDLIN 


Seed Detectives 
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Everett Robertson, District Analyst, Plant Products 
Laboratory, examines some sprouting 1 cheat. 

H AVE you ever spent an afternoon attempting 
to find whether there is a single sweet clover 
seed in a half-ounce sample of red clover, or 
a single seed of sweet clover in a sample of alfalfa? 
It sounds too difficult to be worth the trouble, yet 
this is the type of work regularly done in the Fed¬ 
eral Plant Products Laboratory, directed by Everett 
Robertson in the Dominion Public Building, Win¬ 
nipeg. The same work is done in government labora¬ 
tories in Saskatoon, Calgary and Vancouver, in their 
respective provinces. 

Samples of seed come to the Plant Products 
Division from farmers, registered seed growers, 
customs inspectors, importers, seed houses and, in 
fact, almost any one interested in the use or sale 
of seed. Sometimes all that is required is a germina¬ 
tion test, so a farmer can tell whether his grain will 
grow if he seeds it. In many cases a report on the 
weed seed content is also required, as it is necessary 
to have this data in order to sell seed under a grade, 
such as registered, certified or commercial. 

When a seed sample arrives it is given a number 
in the office of the district supervisor, J. E. Blake- 
man, and sent to the district analyst. If a test for 
weed seeds is requested, the sample goes on to the 
purity room, and one of the analysts there deter¬ 
mines the number and kind of weeds that it contains. 

This test must be carefully 
conducted. The weed seeds are 
reported on the basis of the 
number per pound, per ounce, 
or as a percentage by weight, 
depending on the kind of seed. 

With some of the smallest seeds, 
such as the bent grasses, a sample 
of one-sixteenth of an ounce is 
used. The quantity analyzed 
depends on the s^ed size. 

W EED seeds are separated 
out of the sample, and 
classified according to harmful¬ 
ness in that particular crop. 

There are four classes of weed 
seeds: prohibited noxious weed 
seeds; primary noxious weed 
seeds; secondary noxious weed 
seeds; and other less noxious 
weed seeds. In testing a sample 
of clover the analyst thoroughly 
mixes the sample submitted and 
weighs out one-quarter ounce of 
seed. The next step is to shake 
the seed through a series of 
screens of increasing fineness so 
that the sample is divided into 


several lots, representing seed of different sizes. The 
analyst goes through all of these lots, and picks out 
the weed seeds, and records the number and kind. 
Another quarter-ounce sample is weighed and the 
same procedure followed, but this time only noxious 
weed seeds are recorded. If the sample passes these 
tests and is likely to be No. 1 seed or better, or is 
likely to be on the line between two grades, a half¬ 
ounce sample is weighed out, and is examined. As 
a matter of interest approximately 16,000 seeds 
are found in an ounce of sweet clover seed. 

For those who wish to examine their own seed, it 
might be of interest to know the surface best suited 
to this work. Light blue bond paper stretched 
tightly over a piece of heavy glass is used. Wet the 
paper and put it on the glass, fold it over the edges 
of the glass and glue it on the lower side. As it dries 
it will draw taut. Place the seed on it and do your 
work in natural light. 

One of these Federal Government Laboratories 
examines all of the seed offered for sale in com¬ 
mercial channels in Canada. To protect customers 
and prevent the spread of weeds the Seeds Act 
lays down certain standards for seed in the different 
grades, and makes it illegal to sell seed without the 
government stamp of approval. Seed of any kind 
sold as Registered No. 1 in Canada must be entirely 
free from noxious weed seeds. The producer who 
buys Registered Nos. 1, 2, or 3, Certified Nos. 1 or 


2, or Nos. 1, 2, or 3 Seed, can be reasonably confi¬ 
dent that he is not introducing many weed seeds 
into his farm. A glance at the table in this article 
will indicate the number of weed seeds that would 
be tolerated in the different grades of wh6at. 
Standards for other grains are comparable. 

A GERMINATION test looks like a simple under¬ 
taking and, in some ways, is not very difficult. 
However, when you set up a laboratory to test any 
and all seeds that might be sent in, it becomes 
more demanding. 

The technique to be used in determining the 
viability (ability to grow) of a seed depends on its 
normal time and form of growth. All seeds need 
air, light, heat and moisture in order to germinate, 
but they need it in different proportions. They also 
take varying times to germinate. For example, 
wheat will complete germination in about ten days, 
while Kentucky Blue Grass will take anywhere up 
to 28 days. 

Three temperatures are most frequently used for 
germination work—10, 20 and 30 degrees Centi¬ 
grade. If a farmer sends in a sample of wheat it 
goes in at ten degrees C. (50 degrees Fahrenheit) 
for three days, for a prechilling period. This breaks 
the so-called dormancy, and the seed then goes into 
a germinator at 20 degrees C. (68 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit) for a further seven days, after which the 
count is made. This procedure is 
more or less closely followed for 
all cereals. Grasses are usually 
prechilled for two to six days 
and tested at 30 degrees C. (86 
degrees Fahrenheit). At night 
the temperature is allowed to 
drop to 20 degrees C. Garden 
seeds are germinated under 
similar temperature conditions. 
The seeds are on test for varying 
periods up to four weeks. 

Moisture and light require¬ 
ments are also recognized. Ken¬ 
tucky Blue Grass needs a great 
deal of moisture. It is placed on 
sand in a covered petri dish, and 
kept almost wet. Wheat is tested 
in blotting paper which is folded 
so the germinating kernel is 
exposed to moisture from above 
and below. With most garden 
seeds the seed is laid on a piece 
of blotting paper and placed 
under relatively strong lights, 
because such seed requires much 
more light. 

(Please turn to page 44) 


Top: In the germination laboratory analysis make counts of germinated seeds under test, 
while in the purity room (below) seed samples are scrutinized for weed seed content. 
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Above: The John Deere-Van Brunt 
Model “LL” Press Grain Drill packs the 
soil over the seed—retards wind erosion 
and water run-off. 


Above: Drilling wheat 
with the high-speed John 
Deere-Van Brunt Model 
“B” Grain Drill. The 
adjustable-gate fluted 
force-feeds and low- 
wheel design mean ac¬ 
curate planting at speeds 
as high as 6 miles an 
hour. Grass seed and 
fertilizer attachment may 
be added. 


Get the most from your soil—get the most from your seed— 
get the most in better stands and bigger yields from every 
planting with a John Deere-Van Brunt Grain Drill. Don't be 
handicapped by slow, inefficient planting methods that mean 
waste in time, waste in seed, and waste in soil productivity. 


REMEMBER: Profitable grain growing demands accurate 
planting. The John Deere-Van Brunt assures placing the seed 
in the right amount at the right depth for early, even germination 
and better root growth. 

REMEMBER: Profitable grain growing demands getting 
crops in on time. The dependable, trouble-free performance 
of a John Deere-Van Brunt means getting your planting done 
when soil conditions are just right. 

REMEMBER: Profitable grain growing demands planting 
methods to suit the soil. You can choose a John Deere-Van 
Brunt—Plain Grain Drill or Press Grain Drill—equipped 
with the furrow openers which best fit your field conditions. 

See your John Deere dealer, or send in coupon below for 
complete information. 

PEPENDABLE JOHN DEERE- 
VAN BRUNT GRAIN DRILLS 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

John Deere Plow Co., Ltd. 

WINNIPEG - HAMILTON . CALGARY - REGINA 

Please send me free folder on the Drills checked below: 

O Model “B” Plain Grain Drill □ Model “LL” Press Grain Drill 

Name__ 

Town_ 

R.R.D___Province_ 



Anticipating the Legislative Crop 

British Columbians speculate on the mixture of figs 
and thistles expected from this year’s legislative crop 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


B ritish Columbians will 

soon know how much it is going 
to cost to run the province’s 
affairs during the next fiscal year 
(probably another record-breaking 
sum), whether the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway is to be built from 
Squamish to Vancouver, as previously 
promised, and whether the compul¬ 
sory hospital insurance levy is going 
to be higher. 

These things will have to be deter¬ 
mined very soon because the legisla¬ 
ture is in session, and the legislature 
alone cap make the decisions; in fact, 
is pledged to do so during the present 
sitting. 

But .it is probably too much to 
expect that the legislature will do 
anything tangible about the much- 
criticized liquor situation. This liquor 
issue is introduced in one way or 
another at almost every session, the 
demand usually being for modification 
of the present system whereby beer 
by the glass may be sold only in 
quarters where food cannot be legally 
served and hard liquor may be pur¬ 
chased only in government stores by 
the bottle and may not be consumed 
“in a public place.” It has been 
claimed that the present system 
encourages excessive consumption of 
beer, because of the ready access to 
the so-called parlors, and also of hard 
liquor inasmuch as the tendency often 
seems to be to “finish the bottle” since 
whisky, gin, rum or what-have-you 
cannot be purchased by the glass in 
restaurants or hotels, as is the custom 
down the coast and in eastern Canada. 

But spokesmen for the government 
have invariably shown reluctance to 
tamper with the present arrangement 
which yields a steady increase in 
profits to the treasury, since the gov¬ 
ernment enjoys the liquor monopoly, 
and they are always prepared to pro¬ 
duce a sheaf of letters from clergymen 
and other respected groups protesting 
against any suggestion favoring a more 
“open” policy such as the establish¬ 
ment of cocktail bars might represent. 

Since liquor may be purchased in a 
great many private clubs, some of 
which are not so very private, there is 
a certain hypocrisy about the liquor 
situation in British Columbia, but as 
we intimated a few paragraphs back, 
it hardly seems likely that anything 
will be done about it. The govern¬ 
ment seems indifferent even to the 
proposal that a plebiscite be held so 
that the people themselves could 
indicate their views. 

M EANWHILE it is reported that 
the government is planning to 
sugar-coat the rising cost of its hos¬ 
pital insurance scheme by absorbing 
it into the sales tax, which has been 
exceedingly remunerative, without 
causing much pain. To meet the 
increased hospital charges, however, 
this sales tax rate might have to be 
increased slightly, with a counter¬ 
concession to make the sales tax no 
longer applicable to restaurant meals. 

There was a time—and it may come 
again—when British Columbia looked 
to the United Kingdom as the one 
really dependable, all-weather market 


for her exports. So far as the fruit 
growers are concerned, Britain is no 
longer the mainstay it used to be—no 
longer the safe harbor in the storm 
when all else failed. 

There are, of course, several 
explanations. Until a few months ago 
the shortage of dollars in the United 
Kingdom prevented purchases in Can¬ 
ada except of highly essential prod¬ 
ucts. During the war years, shipping 
difficulties and the demands on cargo 
space of more important freight helped 
eliminate the Okanagan apple from 
overseas commerce. Latterly, political 
factors have been partly responsible 
—the vagaries of Britain’s system of 
bulk buying. 

A. K. Loyd, of Kelowna, president 
of British Columbia Tree Fruits Ltd., 
which is the marketing agency for a 
majority of the province’s fruit grow¬ 
ers, points out that the? United King¬ 
dom’s apple requirements were not 
known until the middle of the picking 
season. It turned out that the British 
market eventually absorbed 1,350,000 
bushels of B.C. apples, but until the 
orders were placed the growers could 
only guess at the amount of business 
they might get. Now the growers are 
hoping that the British market may 
expand still further; otherwise there 
may be a substantial surplus. In other 
words, the British market may not be 
as reliable as it used to be, but it’s still 
well worth hoping for. 

T HIS has been a rather jittery 
period for those interested in get¬ 
ting an aluminum industry started in 
British Columbia. The anxiety has 
been caused by the discussions in 
Washington and the decision an¬ 
nounced there indicating that United 
States government money will not be 
behind the project. However, it 
develops that the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada didn’t expect support from 
that quarter and that it is fully pre¬ 
pared to go ahead with the project 
providing that other conditions are 
satisfactory. 

Even if U.S. federal funds are not 
available in the form of a loan or as a 
pledge for purchase of the finished 
product, Aluminum Co. of Canada is 
not without highly placed support for 
its proposed plant at Kitimat, near 
Prince Rupert. U.S. Secretary of Com¬ 
merce Charles Sawyer recently de¬ 
clared: “We should get all the 
aluminum we can, as fast as we can, 
as cheaply as we can, and from where- 
ever we can. And that certainly 
would not exclude Canada." 

Most of the opposition to the Kiti¬ 
mat enterprise, which would involve 
development of waterpower in the 
Nechako basin and establishment of 
transmission lines and processing plant 
at a cost of several hundred million 
dollars, has been from competing 
American producers such as Reynolds 
and Kaiser who evidently dislike the 
prospect of having to face the rivalry 
of Canadian aluminum, especially at 
a time when they are planning expan¬ 
sion of their own plants. 

By buying Canadian aluminum dur¬ 
ing World War II, the United States 
is said to have saved $50,000,000. 
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The Canadian price started at 17 cents 
a pound and was voluntarily reduced 
to 15 cents on three-quarters of the 
delivered metal. The fundamental 
reason for choosing the British Colum¬ 
bia site for the new plant is the low 
cost at which abundant power can be 
produced. Presumably this would 
enable the Canadian company to sell 
aluminum cheaply, too, and this is the 
situation which American producers 
dread, even though continued depend¬ 
ence on their own sources of supply 
by the American consumer would be 
far costlier. 

Meanwhile, regardless of all the 
talk at Washington, plans for survey¬ 
ing the transmission routes and other 
requirements are going forward, and 
authorities usually well informed insist 
that the aluminum industry will soon 
be listed among the important factors 
in British Columbia’s economy. 

T HIS is round-up time in the wild 
horse country, and roughriders are 
combing the Nicola Valley and other 
areas armed with rifles. A few seasons 
ago thousands of wild horses roamed 
the grasslands of the Cariboo and 
Okanagan. During the past few years, 
as a result of the development of the 
purebred cattle industry, systematic 
efforts have been made to eliminate 
wild horses because of the damage 
they cause to grazing lands. This 
campaign has been so effective that 
today there are only a few hundred 
animals at large—most of them stunted 
or otherwise unsuitable for anvth'ng 
but fox meat. Several shipments of 
horses were recently made to factories 
in Saskatchewan and across the border 
in Idaho, but this spring the herds 
have been so small that it has hardly 
paid to organize a round-up as in the 
past, and in most cases the riders have 
simply shot from the saddle and left 
the carcasses of the wild horses on the 
ground for coyotes and vultures. 

This is an ignominious end for one 
of “man’s best friends,” but the policy 
of the government in thus weeding out 
wild horses has often been debated, 
and the common-sense argument that 
the remaining strays are merely a 
menace and cannot be satisfactorily 
broken to harness or the saddle has 
invariably won. There is romance in 
the wild horse, but like many other 
romantic features of the old West he 
appears to be doomed to early 
extinction. 

Thanks to the Carnegie endowment 
funds, British Columbia anthropolo¬ 
gists will be enabled to make their 
first long-term, systematic research 
into the culture and tribal activities of 
the west coast’s Indians. 

Books have been written about 
these natives, but scientifically speak¬ 
ing the Indians of British Columbia 
still represent one of the blind spots 
in anthropological research. As a result 
of the new financing, university- 
trained experts will make a thorough¬ 
going survey among the Indians, pick¬ 
ing up the task where their predeces¬ 
sors such as Prof. Hill-Tout and Dr. 
Boas left off. 

The investigations are getting 
under way at an opportune time, be¬ 
cause students of Indian activities say 
that if the data is not collected now 
it will be too late to round out the 
complete story, for every year sees 
another link with ancient times 
severed. 



you can prevent 
wireworm damage/.. 


Lindane-25%-Wettable lias proved itself a powerful ally of the Canadian 
farmer in his battle against the wireworm. This effective high gamma benzene 
hexachloride formulation has shown consistently good results over the past several 
years when used as a seed treatment of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, beans and 
sugar beets. 

This important new farming practice has reduced wireworm damage as 
much as 90 per cent and wireworm population as much as 70 per cent. One treat¬ 
ment of seed just prior to planting will not only give adequate protection to the 
crop, but will also reduce wireworms to low numbers in subsequent years, thus 
giving cultural measures an opportunity to prevent further trouble. 

Seed dressings with Lindane-25%-Wettable are especially recommended for 
use with wheat planted on summer fallow heavily infested by wireworms and with 
the first grain crop in fields that have been under grass for several years. When 
used as recommended, field increases of from one to twelve bushels of wheat 
per acre have been obtained. 

Ask your dealer about wireworm control with Lindane-25%-Wettable. 

LOOK TO DOW FOR DEPENDABLE AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


FIELD NOTES 


SODIUM TCA 90% CONTROLS GRASSES 


Sodium TCA 80% effectively controls stub¬ 
born perennial grasses such as quack, timothy, 
and Canadian blue grass. At lower dosages, 
this new chemical spray will kill most annual 
grasses and retard growth of perennial grasses, 


leaving roots to control erosion. It is particu¬ 
larly effective against some grasses when 
application is combined with tillage. Sodium 
TCA 90% does not present a fire hazard nor 
does it endanger grazing livestock. 


ESTERGN 44 IS SUPERIOR ESTER-TYPE WEED KILLER 


In wheat and other small grains, Prairie 
farmers have found that Esteron 44 is unex¬ 
celled for controlling such tough weeds as 
Canada thistle, Russian thistle and ragweed, 
as well as mustard and stinkweed. Where an 


amine salt weed killer is preferred, use 2-4 
Dow Weed Killer, Formula 40. Thousands of 
acres have yielded better harvests because 
they were sprayed with one of these effective, 
economical Dow Weed Killers. 


PENTA-TREATED POSTS CUT FENCING COSTS 


Dow Wood Preservative, containing Penta- 
chlorophenol, can actually cut fencing costs. 
Applied to posts, it will control termites and 
decay and increase post life by years. This 
means less time and money spent in replacing 


posts. Dow Wood Preservative can be applied 
right on the farm without any special 
equipment. It leaves the wood clean and 
easy to handle, yet provides effective, lasting 
protection. 


Further information on any of these products is available at your Dow Dealer. Or write 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Western Trust Bldg., Regina, Sask. 



Weed and Grass Killers • Insecticides • Fungicides • Other Dependable Agricultural Chemicals 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED Toronto « REGINA * Montreal 






even more 


with the exclusive PROOF-METER 


Again the Ford Tractor has proved itself the most popular 
model with Canadian farmers. Last year, as in every year 
since it was introduced, more Ford 8N Tractors were bought 
than any other model in any power class. This wide popu¬ 
larity is the result of the many outstanding advantages of the 
Ford Tractor. For example, Hydraulic Touch Control to 
raise and lower implements carried on the Ford Tractor is so 
simple that boys and even their sisters vie with one another 
for the opportunity of driving the Ford Tractor. Now, the 
exclusive Proof-Meter has been added to the Ford Tractor— 
another of Ford’s great contributions to efficient tractor 
operation. 

Dearborn Implements, specially designed for use with the 
Ford Tractor, extend the income production of your farm 
because they enable you to get year ’round use from the 
Ford Tractor. 

All these outstanding features of the Ford Tractor com¬ 
bined with low first cost, operating cost and maintenance 
cost, mean greater returns on your tractor investment. That’s 
Ford Farming! It’s no wonder the whole family likes the 
Ford Tractor. 


5 INSTRUMENTS IN ONE 


1 


An engine speed indicator! Tells you how many 
revolutions per minute (R.P.M.) your engine 
is turning over. 

It’s a tractor speed indicator! Tells you 
your ground speed in miles per hour 
(M.P.H.) in 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th gears. 

It’s a P. T. O. indicator! Tells you 
when your power take-off shaft is run¬ 
ning at the recommended P. T. O. speed. 

A belt pully speed indicator! Tells 
you how far to open your throttle to get 
the pully speed required. 

It’s an hour meter! Tells you the number 
of hours of operation, based on an average 
engine speed of 1550 R. P. M. 


The Proof-Meter tells you the right throttle setting for best 
performance . . . the right tractor speed for the work being 
done . . . the right speed for power take-off operations . . . 
the right belt speed for most efficient operation. Only the 
Ford Tractor gives you proof of performance. 





See your Ford Tractor Dealer for a Proof Demonstration 
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News of Agriculture 



Presentation to Breeder 

At a dinner held in New West¬ 
minster, February 14, the British 
Columbia Department of Agriculture 
and the Poultry Industries Council of 
that province presented an illumi¬ 
nated address to Jesse Throssell of 
Aldergrove for his work in establishing 
and developing the Broad Breasted 
Bronze turkey in the United States 
and Canada. Left to right in the above 
picture: Frank McNeill, who made 
the presentation; Hon. H. R. Bowman, 
Minister of Agriculture; Mr. Throssell. 
The incident had its origin in a feature 
article which appeared in the October 
Guide. 


France—A Wheat Exporter 

RANCE is expected to export 
900,000 metric tons of wheat this 
year, of which the equivalent of 300,- 
000 tons will go forward in the form of 
flour. In 1950, France subsidized her 
wheat producers to the extent of 
1,302 million francs, and expects that 
her export trade in wheat this year 
may bring in 27 billion francs. 

In return for the subsidy, the French 
government is levying an export tax 
on her large wheat farmers, which 
may yield something less than a bil¬ 
lion francs, or. about half the export 
subsidy on wheat for 1950 and 1951. 
The tax is designed to safeguard wheat 
producers against the dangers of over¬ 
production. The French minister con¬ 
cerned is reported as saying that the 
tax “is not a high price to pay for a 
permanent solution of this problem 
through a policy of permanent ex¬ 
portation.” 

New U.S. Cattle Grades 

HE U.S.D.A. has recently revised 
the grades of market cattle which 
were first set out nearly 25 years ago. 
The new grades are made to conform 
with revisions in carcass grades for 
steers, heifers and cows, which have 
recently been made. 

During the intervening 25 years 
many changes have occurred in the 
marketing of both cattle and meats. In 
cattle production the trend, according 
to the Department officials in Wash¬ 
ington, is toward lighter animals 
finished at a younger age. In the U.S., 
as in Canada, consumers are indicating 
increasing preferences for beef that 
will yield smaller cuts, and has a 


higher ratio of lean to fat, along with 
some tenderness. The changing of 
grade names permitted the setting up 
of a new grade which recognizes these 
consumer preferences. This new grade 
includes the younger animals which 
produce a smaller cut with a high lean 
to fat ratio and a beef that is fairly 
tender because of the age of the 
animal. 

Prime cattle now include both the 
former Choice and Prime cattle grades. 
Cattle formerly quoted as Good are 
now quoted Choice, and the new 
grade called Good includes cattle 
formerly included in the top half of 
the Medium grade. Medium is no 
longer used as a grade designation. 
The lower half of the cattle formerly 
included in this grade has been 
renamed Commercial, and includes, 
not only lower quality young animals, 
but well-finished older steers and cows. 
Cattle formerly called Common, are 
now graded as Utility. No changes 
were made in either the Cutter or 
Canner grades. 

1950 Cash Income 

ANADIAN farm cash income in 
1950 was 11.7 per cent lower 
than in 1949, and the lowest since 
1947, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The total for all 
Canadian farms amounted to $2,169.3 
million. 

The Bureau says that the reduction 
in last year’s farm cash income is 
largely attributable to the substantial 
decline in returns realized from the 
sale of grains. Canadian Wheat Board 
payments in 1950, for example, were 
far below those made in 1949, and in 
addition, the initial price of wheat to 
producers dropped from $1.75 to 
$1.40 per bushel, basis No. 1 North¬ 
ern. Also, 1950 grades were sharply 
reduced by the severe frosts in August. 

This reduction in receipts in grain 
is reflected in the totals for the prairie 
provinces, as compared with Ontario, 
where cash farm income for the past 
three years has held closely to $650 
million. Manitoba’s cash farm income 
in 1950 dropped from the neighbor- 
borhood of $240 million in each of 
the two previous years, to $192 million 
in 1950; Saskatchewan dropped from 
around $540 million in the two pre¬ 
vious years, to $404 million last year, 
while Alberta showed a similar decline 
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Do you farm for pay or farm for play? 
In either case, there’s no health, reason 
or profit in the back-killing part of the 
job . . . not when Planet Jr. field and 
garden tools will do the tough work 
for you. Labor-saving Planet Jr. tools, 
such as shown below, make child’s 
play of cultivating, seeding, weeding, 
mowing and all the other "muscle” 
jobs in your garden. You’ll be amazed 
how much time you save, how more 
fit you feel, how much bigger and 
better your crops turn out. Decide 
now—while prices are still low—to 
put an end to "Garden Drudgery” 
forever. Send the coupon below for 
full information how Planet Jr. field 
and garden tools will save time . . . 
save labor . . . get results! 


MAKE FUN OF WORK 


with a 

Planet Jr.® 

GARDEN TRACTOR 

TW’ eaSy u a ,. S drivin e a car.” 
ihats what you’ll say about 

f a ( r ? e o, ,lg when y° u let a ver- 
Jr ' Gar den Trac- 
tor do the heavy work. 

Light enough for a child to 
;„k nd r’ y f l d does a man-sized 
job of plowing, discing, cul- - 
tivatmg, seeding, fertilizing, 
snow plowing, earth grading 

anThaXg” 8 ’ m ° Wing 

You’U find dozens of other 
uses for it about the home or 
tarm, too: Use it as a portable 

cuttfno 11 ! 11 | f °r s P ra ymg. wood 
cutting, tool sharpening, water 
pumping. 

Want to know more? Just 
send the handy coupon below. 



2 Wheel Hand Cultivator 
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Hand Seeder 



Field Mower 



Hand Fertilizer 



Multi-row Drill 


Planet Jr. 

FINEST IN THE FIELD 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 

3433 N. FIFTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 



Tillage Steels 
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S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., 3433 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

I’m finished with ’’’GARDEN DRUDGERY”! Send me full details how 
Planet Jr. garden tools will end it! I have checked the products in which I am 
interested below. 


address . 


CITY.ZONE. . . .STATE. 

□ Tractors . □ Garden Tools 

□ Tillage Steels □ Multi-row Drills 


















Js High Bacteria Count 
Cutting lour Milk Profits? 

DAIRY EXPERTS PROVE Jm- 

m * REDUCES 'HJ 
BACTERIA COUNT 


VEL CLEANS MORE COMPLETELY—FASTER—EASIER 

Bacteria can’t live in milking equipment 
that’s cleaned regularly with VEL. For 
Vel cleans so completely it leaves no trace 
of milk scum or milk stone where bacteria 
may lurk and breed. 

SOAPLESS VEL BEST FOR ALL DAIRY CLEANING 

Because Vel contains no soap, it can’t 
possibly leave any trace of soap scum on 
milking equipment. . . reduces rinsing and 
eliminates danger of tainting. Because Vel 
contains no alkali it forms no re-action with 
hard water salts . . . leaves no hard water 
scum. 

VEL Helps You Get Higher Prices 
for Your Milk 

VEL Cleans Separators 
in 2 Minutes 

HERE’S HOW . . . 

I. Rinse supply tank with a 
pint of warm water or skim 
milk to remove the cream. 

2. While brushing bowl 
and spouts, flush machine 
by running through a 
pailful of hot water 
Containing a tablespoonful 
of Vel. 

3. Dismantle machine 
and if necessary, brush 
discs with Vel solution. 

Put parts in supply tank 
and scald. 

*VEL is a registered trade mark of the 
Colgate-Palmo/ive-Peet Company Limited 
for a neutral synthetic detergent which 
saves you time, work, money. 




from around $450 million to $362 
million. British Columbia, like Ontario, 
maintained a fairly constant level at 
close to $100 million. 


Yields Not Decreasing 

. E. WOOD, of the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture, says 
that average yields of cereal crops in 
the province have been increasing 
rather than decreasing, despite the 
fact that Manitoba farm land has been 
cultivated for 70 years. 

Basing the statement on Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics records, Mr. Wood 
compares an average yield between 
1881 and 1950, of 17.3 bushels per 
acre, with an average of 20.4 bushels 
per acre from 1939 to 1950. Barley 
yields were first recorded in 1883 and 
show a long term average of 24.6 
bushels per acre. During the last 12 
years, yields have averaged 26.4 
bushels per acre. Comparable figures 
for oats are 32.44 bushels and 34.93 
bushels per acre. 

Mr. Wood attributes the general 
increase in crop yields to improved 
rust-resistant varieties, better farming 
practices, new mechanized methods of 
farming and more efficient control of 
weeds. He claims that rainfall cannot 
be claimed as a contributing factor 
because the long term average rainfall 
in the province is 20.48 inches, which, 
during the past 12 years, has in¬ 
creased by no more than a tenth of 
an inch. 

Farm Implement Sales 

HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
published, not long ago, a review 
of farm equipment and implement 
sales in 1949. These totalled $217,- 
089,685, a figure 27.2 per cent above 
that for 1948. Of this total, 65 per 
cent was provided by the three prairie 
provinces. 

These are chiefly based on whole¬ 
sale prices. The Bureau calculates that 
21.9 per cent would represent an 
average mark-up, so that 1949 retail 
sales of farm machinery probably 
amounted to approximately $265,- 
000,000. 

Manitoba farmers are credited with 
purchasing 60 per cent more machin¬ 
ery in 1949 than in 1948. The figures 
for other provinces are 28 per cent 
more for Saskatchewan, 21 per cent 
for Alberta, and 24.2 per cent for 
Ontario. 

In 1949 Canadian farmers spent 
$102,000,000 for tractors and engines, 
$39,000,000 for harvesting machinery, 
nearly $18,000,000 for plows, $12,- 
000,000 for tillage machinery, and 
$10,500,000 for haying equipment. 

It is interesting to note that slightly 
over 3,000 horse-drawn moldboard 
plows were sold in all of Canada in 
1949, and that of these only 17 were 
purchased in the three prairie 
provinces. 

Hybrid Corn 

YBRID corn represents one of 
the most outstanding scientific 
achievements which have affected 
agriculture during the present cen¬ 
tury. For all practical purposes, it 
first came into use in commercial corn 
production in 1933, when it is offi¬ 
cially estimated by the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture that only one- 
tenth of one per cent of the corn 
acreage in the United States was 
planted with hybrid seed. The cofn 
acreage of the U.S. in that year was 
109,830,000 acres. The yield of corn 
in the same year was 2,397,593,000 


bushels. By 1950, 77.1 per cent of 
the commercial corn acreage in 
the United States was planted with 
hybrid seed. Corn acreage had been 
reduced from the 1933 figure to 
84,151,000 acres, and the estimated 
yield was 3.2 billion bushels, which is 
roughly one-third more yield from 
nearly 25 per cent fewer acres devoted 
to corn. Since 1942, in which year 
the percentage of acreage devoted to 
hybrid seed first approached 50 per 
cent, the United States has harvested 
seven 3,000,000,000-bushel corn 
crops, the only crops of this size in 
its history. Not all these large crops 
are to be entirely attributed to hybrid 
corn, but the official estimate of the 
U.S.D.A. is that hybrid corn has 
increased corn yields by 20 per cent. 

77-Year-Old Tractor 

OT long ago, there was discov¬ 
ered in California, resting in an 
old orchard off the beaten path, an 
English make Aveling and Porter 
steam tractor, believed to have been 
imported into the United States some 
time between January, 1871, and 
June, 1874, during which short period, 
British road machinery was permitted 
to come in duty free. It is a small 
four-wheeled steamer, with wooden 
front wheels, and is probably the 
oldest tractor in the United States. 
According to an article in Canadian 
Farm Implements, it is a beautifully 
made piece of machinery and its dis¬ 
covery is significant because its im¬ 
portation into the U.S. predated any 
serious development of the U.S. trac¬ 
tor industry. 


Ramsay, A.I.C. Secretary 

R UPERT D. RAMSAY, Saskatoon, 
has been appointed General Sec¬ 
retary of the Agricultural Institute 
of Canada, to succeed C. Gordon 
O’Brien, who resigned in January to 
become Manager, Fisheries Council 
of Canada. 
Mr. Ramsay will 
assume his new 
duties at Grindley 
Hall, Ottawa, the 
national head¬ 
quarters of the 
Institute, on May 
1 . 

Born in Toronto 
in 1899, he was 
•graduated from 
the University of 
Saskatchewan i n 
1929, and received his Master of 
Science degree in Animal Nutrition 
and Veterinary Science from the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota in 1932. He was, 
for eight years, Extension Specialist in 
Animal Husbandry at the University 
of Saskatchewan, and for a further 
seven-year period was Extension Spe¬ 
cialist and Supervisor, Rural Youth 
Training at the same institution. For 
some years, beginning in 1944, Mr. 
Ramsay was leader of the Progressive- 
Conservative party in Saskatchewan, 
and is, at the present time, chairman 
of the Memorial Union Building Fund 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 

In announcing the appointment, W. 
R. Carroll, of Toronto, national presi¬ 
dent of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada, commented: “Mr. Ramsay’s 
broad experience in the field of exten¬ 
sion, office administration, education 
and journalistic work, will be of de¬ 
cided value in his new post, and he 
will have the wholehearted co-opera¬ 
tion of the Institute’s 3,400 members.” 







R. D. Ramsay 
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Get It at a Glance 

Caught in the news about agriculture from many countries 


T HE index numbers of farm prices 
of agricultural products in Canada 
in 1950 (1935-39 equals 100) varied 
from 188,3 in Prince Edward Island 
to 264.7 in Ontario. Western provinces 
varied from 226.4 in Saskatchewan, 
243.8 in British Columbia, and 253.9 
in Alberta, to 254.8 in Manitoba. The 
average figure for Canada was 249.3, 
which compares with 251.8 in 1949, 

and 252.4 in 1948. 

★ * * 

I T has been announced that the St. 

Mary River dam, which has been 
under construction for a number of 
years, will be officially opened by the 
Rt. Hon. James G. Gardiner, Canada’s 

Minister of Agriculture, early in July. 

* * * 

U .S. farmers now get 51 cents out 
of each dollar the consumer 
spends for food. Prior to the start of 
the Korean fighting, they got 46 cents, 
which compares with 54 cents in 1945. 
For meats they receive 63 cents out of 
each dollar; and 55 cents for dairy 
products, 65 cents for poultry and 
eggs, and 27 cents for bakery and 

other cereal products. 

* * * 

T HE December, 1950, survey of hog 
numbers on Canadian farms shows 
no appreciable difference between 
1949 and 1950. There was some in¬ 
crease in the number of hogs over six 
months of age, but a corresponding 
decrease in the numbers under six 
months. Except for the years 1938, 
1947, 1948 and 1949, there were 
fewer hogs on Canadian farms than in 
any year since 1936. 

T HE U.S. Office of Price Stabiliza¬ 
tion removed price ceilings from 
all raw farm products selling below 
parity, on February 12. These include 
sugar, poultry, eggs, milk, certain 

grains and other products. 

* * * 

T HE December Swine Survey in¬ 
dicated that 627,600 sows would 
be bred to farrow this spring, or about 
13 per cent more than farrowed in the 
spring of 1950. If this forecast is cor¬ 
rect, western Canada’s spring pig crop 
may be about 32 per cent above that 
of 1950. 

P RODUCTION of the average 
Manitoba farm in 1950 has been 
valued at $4,263 by the Manitoba De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. This com¬ 
pares with $5,274 during the peak 
year of 1948, and a low of $739 in the 
depression year 1937. At $223,- 
801,000, Manitoba’s net agricultural 
production was down 11.6 per cent 
from 1949. 

* * * 

C HIEF of Laboratory Services, Plant 
Products Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, as from February 
14 is Dr. Cyril W. Leggatt, who suc¬ 
ceeds W. H. Wright, retired recently 
on superannuation. Dr. Leggatt has 
been associated with the Department 
since 1922, having been in charge of 
the Seed Laboratories at Calgary, Tor¬ 
onto and Ottawa. He moved to Ottawa 
in 1936 to organize a new seed research 
laboratory, and will now be in charge 
of the laboratories of the Plant Products 
Division throughout Canada. There 
are eight seed laboratories, one in each 
of eight districts, chemical laboratories 
in Ottawa and Calgary, and four lab¬ 
oratories in Ottawa for pesticides, 
research, microanalysis and Bio-assay. 


O FFICIAL Australian estimates in¬ 
dicate that Australian wool will 
provide $300,000,000 during the cur¬ 
rent financial year, which compares 

with the 1949-50 figure, $120,000,000. 
* * * 

A CCORDING to Farmer and Stock¬ 
breeder, a Manchester university 
economist has estimated that the aver¬ 
age purchase price of farms in Britain 
“with vacant possession” has been 
about £85. Adding the operator’s 
capital required to equip and operate 
a farm for the first year, amounting to 
about £.50 per acre, gives a cost of 
approximately £ 135 per acre as the 
approximate cost of starting to farm 
in Britain. 

★ * * 

H OLY cow! A Canadian press des¬ 
patch to the Regina Leader Post 
recently reported (on page two, too) a 
unique world’s record production of 
what the despatch described as “fat 
matter in milk.” The despatch said of 
the Quebec Holstein that in 365 days 
she gave 1,365 pounds of milk, and 

31,878 pounds of fat. 

* * * 

P REMIER D. L. Campbell has an¬ 
nounced that a plebiscite on the 
coarse grains marketing issue will be 
held this fall in Manitoba. Premiers 
Douglas of Saskatchewan and Man¬ 
ning of Alberta have intimated that no 
plebiscites are contemplated in the 

other prairie provinces. 

* ★ * 

T HE Canadian Wheat Board Act is 
to be amended this session in 
order to provide: (1) that the Board 
may close each year’s crop pool and 
transfer unsold portions of the crop to 
the next year’s pool at values deemed 
fair by the Governor-General-in-Coun- 
cil; and (2) that interim payments 
made to growers need not be the same 
for all grades. 

* * * 

H UGH LESLIE, a champion plow¬ 
man from Ontario’s 1950 Inter¬ 
national Plowing Match, won the 
Festival of Britain Cup, for the best 
work by an overseas competitor (nine 
countries competed) at the Seventh 
International Plowing Match at Mal- 
lusk, near Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
last month. 

* * * 

J . P. SACKVILLE, secretary of the 
Canadian Aberdeen-Angus Asso¬ 
ciation, has hailed the 1951 Aberdeen 
Angus Sale at Perth, Scotland, as the 
most successful of any sale of its kind 
held by the breed. The top price bull 
sold for $26,350; the top ten bulls 
averaged $10,836; the top 50 averaged 
$3,577; the average for 355 bulls was 
$967.45; and 100 females averaged 

$475.40, with a t ( op of $5,580. 

* * ★ 

\V7HAT next! A speaker at the an- 
W nual meeting of the Manitoba 
Horticultural Association told of the 
operations of a potato laundry in 
Lansing, Michigan, where “laundered” 
potatoes of No. 1 quality, put up in 
attractive, convenient packages, are 
meeting with a favorable reception 
from both retailers and consumers. 
Potato laundry equipment consists of a 

washer, absorber and drier. 

* * * 

N EW Zealand is said to be the only 
overseas supplier of Britain’s meat 
requirement, supplying more meat to 
Britain now than before World War II. 
Her prewar volume of 250,000 tons 
has been raised to 350,000 tons. 



Spark plugs also look alike, but 




cost per mile 
of spark plug operation 


I F YOU know your stars of Hollywood, you 
will identify the popular Paramount star 
Bing Crosby as the man at the bottom. The man 
at the top is Michael Keene, popular Broadway 
actor. You’ll be correct, too, when you switch 
to Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs. Money 
cannot buy a better spark plug. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 

Toronto 1 Ontario 

Merchandising Division 


Tune In '’Su*pen*e!" . . . CBC Dominion Network . . . Every Thursday Nlghl 


.. 9 P.M. E.S.T. 
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AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR —improved electrical 
insulation offers maximum resistance to heat and reduces 
fouling. 

HEAVY ELECTRODES — give long gap life which con¬ 
tributes to lower service costs by requiring less freauent 
gapping. 

RUGGED CONSTRUCTION —makes them 
especially suitable for the most severe types of 
commercial and farm operation. 
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FRANKLIN 


Avoid Blackleg Loss! 
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- N |f w il you Get Double Protection and Double Value in 



j FRANKLIN Clostridium 
Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 

When You Start Using FRANKLIN’S 
You Stop Losing Calves 


Not only does Franklin give you unsurpassed 
quality, but also unsurpassed service. Fresh, 
refrigerated stocks of Franklin products are 

conveniently at hand at Drug Store Dealers 

in nearly every trading center. 

Fresh stocks at local dealers almost everywhere*. 
We’ll gladly send you the name of the nearest one. 

along with a copy of the latest Franklin catalog. 

Franklin Serum Co. of Canada Ltd. 


rrm 


CATALOG 


217-8th Are. East 


Calgary, Alta. 
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* English Manufacturers of * 
Domestic Refrigerators 

wish to contact lively Agents in all Canadian 
provinces. Either complete refrigerators or units— 
Hermetic and Absorption type and Evaporators 
separately for local assembly. Make use of de¬ 
valuation while it lasts. Air mail at once for 
FREE list and particulars. 

Longford Engineering Co. Ltd. 

CG Export Bognor Regis. Sussex, England 


BRONCHIAL ASTHMA 

Do you gasp, wheeze and fight for breath, 
so you can’t get proper sleep? Templeton’s 
RAZ-MAH capsules help you to breathe 
easily, relieved of wheezing and gasping. 
They loosen tight-packed phlegm in 
bronchial tubes, so it comes away easily. 
Sleep and work in comfort, take RAZ- 
MAH today. 60c, $1.25 at druggists. R-41 



Farm improvement loans can be used to build, 
repair, alter or add to any building or structure 
on your farm. Amounts up to $3,000 may be 
advanced under the plan and the money repaid 
by instalments spread over one, two or more 
years. The rate charged is 5% simple interest. Ask 
for full particulars at our nearest branch. 

£ARM IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS 

can also be used for 

New implements, machinery 
and equipment. 

New foundation or breeding 
livestock. 



Fences, drainage and other 
developments. 

Construction, repair, or 
alteration of any building on 
the farm. 

;Farm electrification. 


Ask for a 
copy of this 
booklet. 

It tells all 
about farm 
improvement 
loans. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
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LIVESTOCK 



Left: A corner view of Laurence Stone’s new swine barn and (right) one of two 
heat channels to run under sleeping compartments. 


Ultra-modern Hog House 

Alberta farmer builds 300-foot swine barn to house 900 pigs 
by MARION McRAE 


L aurence stone, Madden, 

Alberta, has recently completed a 
hog house which incorporates all of 
the newest improvements. The base¬ 
ment excavation was begun in 1949, 
forms laid, and cement poured for the 
two basement rooms. The cement pil¬ 
lars to support the ground floor, and 
made entirely of cement, were also 
completed. An early fall brought con¬ 
struction to a standstill, and work was 
not resumed until May, 1950. . 

One basement room, 12 feet by 36 
feet, will be used for cleaning the 
pens above. It will be heated, so clean¬ 
ing can be done day or night, and the 
manure spreader left inside where the 
contents will not freeze until it is 
convenient to empty them outside. 
The center basement room is 36 by 40 
feet and houses the boiler, tractor, 
truck and repair bench. The 60 h.p. 
boiler is operated by a stoker, fed 
automatically from an adjoining coal 
bin. 

This bin constitutes another wing 
extending to the west of the large 
basement room, and entirely under¬ 
ground. It is covered completely to 
ground level so the coal truck merely 
backs up to a big chute rising in the 
center and delivers its load. 

The ground floor is bright and airy, 
lighted by 62 windows. The building 
itself is 318 feet long by 36 feet wide 
and 10 feet high, having a center aisle 
four feet wide, flanked by 30 pens on 
each side. Each pen will accommodate 
15 200-pound pigs, is provided with a 
no-splash cement trough, and is con¬ 
structed of heavy planks. A gate in 
each can be closed to confine the pigs 
in a 10-by-10-foot sleeping portion, 
thus creating another long alleyway 
beside the troughs, to facilitate 
cleaning. 

The sleeping-pen floor is heated 
from underneath by means of two 
heat channels of reinforced concrete 
ten feet by two feet deep, running 
under the sleeping compartment and 
above the basement ceiling. Eight 
warm air registers and four more for 
return air, keep the floors from over¬ 
heating. The heat will be thermostatic¬ 
ally controlled, and air conditioning 
will control humidity. There is even a 
built-in bath for the porkers—the dip 
vat tank, located at the far end. 

Having an eye to "the future, Mr. 
Stone put on a cement roof, with a 
cement wall extending up t\Vo feet. 
It is therefore ready to erect the 


second storey if desired. At present 
the roof is covered with a ten-year 
bonded roofing over the cement, and 
a generous opening in the cement wall 
provides for drainage. 

Some idea of the size of the building 
can be imagined by these details of 
the materials which went into its con¬ 
struction: 4,200 sacks of cement, 
2,200 yards of sand and gravel, 12 
tons of steel for reinforcing, 160,000 
feet of lumber, 6,000 bolts, about 50 
kegs of nails, 100 rolls of wax and tar 
papers, 68 window and eight door 
frames, heavy hinges for all pen gates, 
and rock wool insulation. 

The building is well insulated, with 
rock wool, wax and tar paper, boarded 
inside and out with shiplap. It is cov¬ 
ered with grey stoneboard, three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Trimming 
the windows and doors in red makes 
it a very attractive building. Con¬ 
tractor Ed Klassen, with 18 men, com¬ 
pleted the house with 60 pens ready 
for use, in seven weeks. 

Interest Groiving in Sheep 

OR several years past Canada’s 
sheep po pulation has been 
steadily falling. This has been true in 
most countries, until the bottom of 
the production level seems to have 
been reached. Meanwhile, world 
prices have been holding very firm, 
and by the end of November, the 
Wool Bureau, Toronto, found it neces¬ 
sary to state that “buying wool at 
today’s prices is marked by consider¬ 
able caution, owing partly to the 
problem of financing at the highest 
prices ever known, and partly because 
of the risk of losses which are inherent 
in any high price level.” 

All of this has aroused renewed 
interest in sheep raising in Canada to 
a point where the Canadian Co-opera¬ 
tive Wool Growers Limited wa^ able 
to report such evidences of interest as 
the following: 

“Representatives of federal and 
provincial departments of agriculture, 
sheep breeders associations and others 
interested in sheep and wool, have 
been particularly active throughout 
the most of 1950, in an endeavor to 
fill orders for prospective sheep men. 
Early in November most of them 
admitted that they were pretty well 
‘stymied’ for this season. Not many 
years ago the western provinces could 
be counted upon to supply at least a 
few thousand ewes that were past 
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THE TRACKMASTER 

Here’s REAL power combined with economical operating costs. The Track- 
master is available with either gasoline or Super Power Diesel engine . . . 
develops full 4-plow power with surprisingly low fuel consumption. 

New DUOTRACK Differential Steering ensures full powered, smooth, safe 
turning in small radius . . . eliminates the danger of slewing on sidehills. Six 
forward and two reverse speeds, Controlled Steering by means of only 2 levers, 
full visibility and a score of added features including 4-SPEED POWER 
TAKE OFF, make the Trackmaster the safest, easiest to handle machine now 
on the market! Write for complete information on it today! 


THE WORLD’S FINEST TRACTORS! 
. DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR CANADA 
TO MEET EVERY CANADIAN FARM NEED! 


You get 20% more power . . . More grip . . . More WORK PRESENTS THE 2, 3 AND 4-PLOW 

per gallon with a Prairie Cropmaster! This new David Brown TRACTORS THAT SET A NEW HIGH 



DAVID BROWN TRACTORS LIMITED 

Dept. CGI, 8 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


* 


Tractor includes all the outstanding David Brown features 
PLUS a new, bigger capacity engine. Big 13x28 rear tires give 
greater traction and ground clearance. Alternative tricycle 
wheel equipment is available for conversion for row crop and 
contour work. Investigate this sensational new David Brown 
CANADIAN tractor. Its EXTRA POWER with greater fuel 
economy means more work at less cost to you! 


THE STANDARD CROPMASTER 

The Standard Cropmaster has already proven itself on Canadian farms 
as the long-awaited tractor that gives more economical 2 to 3-plow 
power! You’ll be amazed at the Standard Cropmaster’s low gas consump¬ 
tion ... the power it develops from its high efficiency David Brown Valve- 
In-Head Gasoline or Diesel Engine. Find out about the Standard Crop- 
master’s more advanced features, such as Positive Depth and Width 
Control, Safety Clutch Release and many, many others. A 2-Speed pulley 
and Power Take Off is built right in—NOT AN EXTRA. You get a 
COMPLETE tractor when you buy a Standard Cropmaster—or any 
other David Brown Tractor! 


SELECT DEALER 


STANDARD OF LOWER COST FARMING. 

\ 


THEY’RE 

VMfiZSAlf 


BUILT TO HANDLE 
BOTH HYDRAULIC 
AND PULL-TYPE 
EQUIPMENT WITH 
EQUAL EFFICIENCY 
Available with Gasoline or 
Super Power Deisel Engine 


WRITE TO US TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION, 


FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 

WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
AND ADDRESS OF YOUR 
NEAREST DAVID BROWN 
DISTRIBUTOR. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Please send me complete information on the above 
David Brown Models with the name and address of 
my nearest dealer! 

NAME... 

ADDRE8S. 

POST OFFICE 


PROV 
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their best for range conditions, but out of a g 
good for one or more years when aged 276 
transferred to the less rigid environ- for five : 
ment of the East. In 1950 it was eight yeai 
difficult to get more than a few hun- Friesian 1 
dred, even with some ranchers dis- Mr. Cand 
posing of large flocks. The common in August 
answer was that they would be placed She prodi 
locally. Flock owners on Manitoulin 309 days 
Island in 1949 were inclined to go at the enc 
out of sheep because of the ravages third bull 
made by wolves. This year they are of 1937, 
holding practically everything in order milked 3C 
to replenish Highland flocks.” tively. She 

- _ 7, 1939, i 

Frozen Flax Experience when she 

I NOTE that your articles on frozen butterfat 

flax are not really conclusive, and milking, 
it occurred to me that I might throw butterfat 
some light on the subject, since I have 1939-40, i 
had more than 55 years of experience f at * n 366 
in feeding flax. duction c 

I do not understand why Canadians since whe 
are so afraid of feeding flax. This is pounds ii 
regrettable, since it is a home grown over 400 ; 
product and the best of regulators for Her to 
all stock, except pigs. pounds o 

As to the flax straw and frozen flax cent test 
I can say that I have burned and fed Including 
hundreds of tons of flax straw. I have produced 
been a licensed steam engineer for 45 butterfat. 
years, and I know there is a lot of Her oi 
heat in it for a boiler, and a lot of heat four lacta 
and feed value for horses and cattle. days, anc 

I have fed plenty of frozen flax than 519 
without any bad results. Back about after calv 
1918 or 1919, I had a mammoth crop daughters 
of flax that was frozen, so I put up a averaged 
stack like a young mountain and fed seasons, t 
it all with no bad results. Likewise in five seasi 
the thirties I had a 100-acre field of pounds fa 
registered Bison flax in which a second An au 
growth occurred as a result of late Sucker’s < 
August rains. All of this second moved foi 
growth was frozen, but was fed with- Animal I 
out any bad results. In many other physiolog: 
years I have followed the advice of something 
our district agriculturist, who sug- caused ht 
gested late seedings if the earlier seed- 
ings dried up; and I often had a fair Pastl 
field of feed of frozen flax when other A LL p; 
fields were nearly a failure. In view /l all \ 
of all this experience I will say I like simple dis 
frozen flax well enough that I wish I r j e s with 
had 100 tons stacked up in my yard, livestock 
My advice is, though, that it should Within 
be hand-fed in mangers. ern provi 

If flax has become black and practicalh 
moldy, it is better to burn it. Stand- pasture r 
ing flax fields are bad, and should be productio 
cut and hand-fed. The stock will gorge ber, ho we 
themselves on it, with the result that tive term, 
some will scour and some abort. part 0 f A 

Just once in my 50 years of feeding range lar 
flax have I had any trouble. A cow practicabl 
choked on a wad of green flax that beef, let i 
she tried to swallow before she had where 60 
chewed it enough. This, however, can mature ai 
happen with pieces of pumpkin, S ay, in th 
turnip, beet-tops and other feeds and US e of n 
has nothing to do with poison.—Emil mature ai 
Lorentson, Alberta. degree ol 

" area not < 

Sucker Is Dead fall much 

I N The Country Guide, February, Canada, 1 
1950, reference was made to a supplemei 
grade Friesian (Holstein) dairy cow in seasonal c 
New Zealand which had been milking Efficien 
continuously for 3,764 days and had from the 
produced a total of 5,485 pounds of of produc 
butterfat without freshening. (includini 

A recent issue of tha New Zealand ment, if i 
Dairy Exporter reports that Sucker is selection 
dead. She was destroyed by her owner, mixture, 
R. A. Candy, Ngarua, Waikato, on good stan 
humane grounds because, almost 17 cient past 
years of age, she was in considerable not easy, 
pain at the end of her 11th successive regularly 
full year. say a yar 

Sucker was born August 28, 1933, product. 


by holding milk duct in correct J 
natural shape while healing and 
reducing obstructions. 

f SMOOTH, 
FLEXIBLE 

unbreakable 
ivory - like BAG BALM 
DILATORS are shaped t( 
milk-duct contours and 
dissolve, come apart or : 
Cannot absorb pus infe 
snag tender tissues. Flut 
carry in soothing, healli 
ment. Sterilized DLL 
packed in antiseptic < 


PRACTICAL HINTS 
ON MATERIALS AND METHODS 


You probably read about the spectacu¬ 
lar fire at Rimouski and the equally dis¬ 
astrous blaze at Cabano. These fires which 
did a total damage of over $30,000,000, 
were caused by everyday occurrences. 
The Rimouski fire resulted from a power 
line pole being blown over in a heavy 
wind storm and the Cabano blaze was 
attributed to a burning chip from a 
chimney. Large fires such as these make 
the national headlines, but Canada’s 
greatest fire losses come from the 
thousands of smaller fires that break out 
every day. Fire prevention on the farm is 
a day-in-day-out "must.” One of the 
surest ways to guard against fire on the 
farm is to build with fireproof asbestos 
building materials. 

ASBESTOS-AND-CEMENT BUILDING 
MATERIALS CAN’T BURN OR ROT 

Fire can’t ever start on .. lu p u. . ■ 
a roof protected with 
Johns - Manville Dur- 
abestos shingles. 

Made of asbestos and 

cement, they will not 

rot, either. Rigid, they 

can t lift in gales or curl ~ 

with age. And, made on the 

strip principle, J-M Durabes- v ~ 

tos Roof Shingles are easily and —’■ 

quickly applied. Appealing colours make 

them as charming as they are practical. 

Their conservatively rated lifetime is 

"40 years plus”. 

J-M CEDARGRAIN SIDING SHINGLES 

Also made of asbestos and cement, 
Cedargrains are fireproof and rotproof. 
They’re good for complete sidewall pro¬ 
tection as long as the building stands. 
With an attractive grained appearance, 
J-M Cedargrains come in five colours and 
will never need painting for preservative 
reasons. For new buildings or the renova¬ 
tion of old structures, they prove equally 
charming. 

A BUILDING BOARD THAT CAN’T BURN 

I vf\ ! J[ J-M Flexboard, "the 


(Self-Locking) 
jSSf CATTLE and 

EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494/2 MAIN ST.. WINNIPEG 




Your livestock will bring top 
market prices, Mr. Fa rmer - 
when fed with ALOX Linseed 
Meal, rich in vegetable pro¬ 
teins. phosphorus and cal- 
cium. 


snecj with 
cake corri- 
• That’s 
gn in oil 
minerals, 

1 concen- 


*LOX Linseed 
Z and better pr 
because ALOX 
content and vi 

Slo-^ 


For better, more-lasting paint 
jobs keep ALOX pure Lin¬ 
seed Oils on hand. ALOX 
Raw Linseed Oil is ideal for 
medicinal purposes, too. 


LIHSttD 

"CAL 


guaranteed analysis 

M,N '*oti, n j' u 


100LBS.NET 

m TJz si mlc 0 




Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 
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ever, is net income, but this is gov¬ 
erned partly by prices, and only 
partly by efficiency of production. For 
practical purposes, the best practical 
measurement of efficient pasture pro¬ 
duction is the number of pounds of 
beef which can be produced by one 
acre of pasture. 

In the good grasslands of Ontario, 
the best of which are perhaps equal 
to the best in North America, dry 
land farming will probably produce 
yields of 300 pounds of beef per acre 
in normal years, under the best man¬ 
agement. Under irrigation, in certain 
parts of North America, this yield has 
been doubled and even trebled. In 
the prairie provinces, and excluding 
irrigated areas, it is doubtful if this 
yield could be duplicated anywhere, 
except, perhaps, in the Red River 
Valley of Manitoba, the Carrot River 
Valley of Saskatchewan, or the foot¬ 
hills of Alberta. It is probably quite 
safe to say that average yields, even 
in these favored areas, nowhere near 
approach 300 pounds of beef per acre. 

In a general sense, a permanent 
type of agriculture is inevitably 
accompanied, except in very spe¬ 
cialized districts, by livestock produc¬ 
tion. Not only does soil fertility ulti¬ 
mately require it, but a balanced farm 
economy demands it. Such a develop¬ 
ment is nearly always accompanied 
by longer crop rotations, a more equal¬ 
ized distribution of labor throughout 
the year, and an evening-out of farm 
income. As and when that time 
approaches for an individual farm, a 
community or a district, efficiency of 
hay and pasture production will be 
the key to success. 

Alas Our Poor Dollar 

HE Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture believes there is some 
point of similarity between the Cana¬ 
dian housewife’s shrinking dollar as 
affected by retail beef costs, and the 
sorrowful steer so often depicted on 
billboards and in other advertising, 
who, looks at a small can of beef ex¬ 
tract and exclaims, "Alas my poor 
brother!” Both the Department and 
Canadian meat packers believe that 
the Canadian consumer requires some 
explanation of the difference between 
live cattle prices and the high retail 
prices of choice cuts of beef. Farmers, 
too, often comment on the great dif¬ 
ference between what they receive 
and what the consumer pays. Here, in 
brief, is the explanation given by both 
packer and government department: 

Choice 1,000-pound steers have 
frequently sold at 30 cents per pound 
in recent months. A packer, therefore, 
would pay $300 for such a steer. 
Dressing percentages vary, but the 
steer might well dress 60 per cent, 
which means that the packer would 
recover 600 pounds of beef from the 
steer in two 300-pound half-carcasses 
or sides. The carcass would wholesale 
to the retailer for approximately 50 
cents per pound, or for the same total 
of $300 for the carcass, which the 
packer paid to the farmer. It is gen¬ 
erally agreed that the value of by¬ 
products such as hides, fats, hair, 
animal feeds, fertilizers, normally off¬ 
set the packers’ costs for dressing, 
handling and selling. This means that 
the packer should charge the retailer 
for the beef only what he has paid out 
in cash to the farmer for the live steer. 

But the retailer, although he buys 
600 pounds of beef, can sell only 540 
pounds in retail cuts. This is because, 


in the process of cutting up the car¬ 
cass, 60 pounds would be lost, on the 
average, in trimming and boning, and 
the retailer is thus faced with the 
necessity of securing for 540 pounds 
of beef as much as he paid for 600 
pounds in carcass form, plus rent, 
labor, depreciation and other appro¬ 
priate costs. 

Obviously, the retailer cannot se¬ 
cure as much money for stew beef as 
he can for a chuck roast, nor can he 
get as much for a chuck roast as for a 
rib roast and so on. Of the 540 pounds, 
he would secure about 40 pounds of 
porterhouse steak, for which he might 
secure 90 cents per pound, where the 
stew beef might go at a loss for 50 
cents per pound, since he paid 50 
cents per pound for the carcass, and 
has all his costs and the shrinkage in 
addition. It is estimated that from a 
1,000-pound steer dressing 60 per¬ 
cent, the retailer may eventually be 
able to sell about 40 pounds porter¬ 
house steak, 50 pounds sirloin steak, 
80 pounds round steak, 70 pounds rib 
and rump roasts, 100 pounds chuck- 
roast, 160 pounds hamburger and 
stewing beef, and 40 pounds fats, 
making a total of 540 altogether. 

From the point of view of the con¬ 
sumer, this is not all of the story. If a 
sirloin or round roast costs 80 cents 
per pound ready for the oven, the cost 
on the plate, because of shrinkage dur¬ 
ing cooking, is likely to be at least 
$1.25 per pound. One could go even 
one step further and suggest that in a 
first class restaurant or hotel, where a 
dinner with roast beef as the main 
course may cost $2.00 or $2.50, the 
actual cost per pound on the plate of 
the meat eaten may well be increased 
from $1.25 to $1.75 or more. By these 
various steps, therefore, the farmer’s 
30-cent, or $300 steer may become a 
luxury which only a very small pro¬ 
portion of our people can afford. 

Animal Disease Problems 

T is difficult to overestimate the 
importance of such animal diseases 
as mastitis in dairy cattle, bovine 
tuberculosis, and Brucellosis (Bang’s 
Disease), in both beef and dairy 
cattle. All three of these diseases are 
receiving a considerable amount of 
attention in Canada at present. We 
know that it is possible to develop 
tuberculosis-free areas as a result of 
persistent T.B. testing and culling. We 
also know that mastitis can be elimi¬ 
nated from dairy herds by the use of 
strip cups, coupled with sanitation and 
good management. Similarly, the use 
of calfhood vaccination at six to eight 
months of age will, in four to six years, 
build up a herd resistant to Brucel¬ 
losis (often called Contagious Abor¬ 
tion). Alberta has had under way for 
some time, an active campaign for the 
elimination of this disease through 
calfhood vaccination. In any of these 
diseases, it is never too early to start 
cleaning them up. 

Brucellosis is by no means confined 
to Canada and the United States. Just 
recently, in Washington, there was 
held the third Inter-American Con¬ 
gress on Brucellosis. Nearly 200 dele¬ 
gates from 22 countries and posses¬ 
sions were in attendance. The fact 
that delegates from so many countries 
found it necessary to meet for the 
consideration of problems of inter¬ 
national importance in the control of 
a single disease, is an indication of its 
importance to the health and econ¬ 
omies of these countries. 




There's a McCormick grain drill to meet your needs exactly, 
because the line includes more than 300 differentsizesandtypes. 
The Western Type shown is teamed up with a McCormick W-6 
Tractor — doing about the most important job on the farm 
accurately and fast. 


Why m GunicJL 

GRAIN DRILLS 

give you even seedin g 



McCORMICK DRILLS ARE 
GRAIN-TESTED at the fac¬ 
tory to make sure that each 
fluted feed cup meters out 
seed at the same, even rate, 
and that the drill as a whole 
will seed at the rate you set 
it for. No over-planting, no 
under-planting. 



HERE’S PROOF! Start seed¬ 
ing with the grain well lev¬ 
eled in a McCormick drill 
hopper. When the grain 
becomes low in the hopper, 
it will still be level, showing 
that each cup has fed the 
same amount. That’s even 
seeding for uniform stands. 



FEEDS CHECKED 14 WAYS. Here are FLUTED FEED OR DOUBLE-RUN FEED CHOICE OF FERTILIZER, PLAIN AND 

the gauges that IH inspectors use . . . take your choice. Choose PRESS DRILLS . . . widths from 5% 

to insure sameness of McCormick between eight types of furrow to 14 feet... optional equipment 

fluted feeds. Feed cup, fluted roll, openers, and between 6-, 7-, 8- including agitators, markers, and 

shut-off block, and dump bottom and 10-inch row spacings. There's grass seeding attachments . . . the 

are individually checked 14 ways. a twe-drill hitch, too. McCormick line is complete. 


INTERNATIONAL 



HARVESTER 

International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


CORMO DRILLS ARE MAD? IN CANADA AND USED IHROUGHOUT THE WORLD j 
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Five to seven bushels per acre is 
a common increase in wheat 
yields. Double this amount for 
Barley and Oats. Many hundreds 
of fertilizer tests by Agricultural 
Authorities and farmers them¬ 
selves have given these results. 
Best yield increases from 
"Elephant" Brand Fertilizer are 
obtained by using the higher ap¬ 
plication rates recommended for 
your district. 

See your Local Dealer or write 
today for full particulars. 


Manufactured by 

THE CONSOLIDATED MINING 
AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Sales offices 

Winnipeg Saskatoon 

Calgary Vancouver 


? $oud 




During the postwar years much new land has been broken in the four western 
provinces , due to increased mechanization , good crop rears and favorable prices. 


Liquid Fertilizer 

T lHE Advisory Fertilizer Council of 
Saskatchewan, consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives from the Soils Department, 
University of Saskatchewan, the Dom¬ 
inion experimental stations, and the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
does not recommend the use of liquid 
fertilizer. “In Saskatchewan,” says the 
Department, “fertilizer experiments 
usually show that yield increases are, 
up to a point, related to the amount 
of phosphorus supply . . . Dry ferti¬ 
lizer provides about 80 times more 
phosphorus than the liquid . . . The 
phosphate in dry fertilizer costs about 
10 cents per pound whereas the phos¬ 
phate in liquid fertilizer costs several 
dollars. This simply brings out the fact 
that shipping water containing small 
amounts of plant nutrients is an ex¬ 
pensive business.” 

The Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture says that, based on experiments 
and observations extending over a 
number of years, the Manitoba Fer¬ 
tilizer Board finds it cannot recommend 
the application of commercial liquid 
fertilizer (5-10-5) to grain. When 
applied as advocated by the manufac¬ 
turer, the liquid fertilizer supplies only 
approximately two ounces of phos¬ 
phate and one ounce of nitrogen per 
acre—a negligible quantity compared 
with the amount of phosphate and 
nitrogen required to produce an aver¬ 
age crop of wheat and maintain the 
productivity of the soil. 

The Provincial Advisory Fertilizer 
Committee in Alberta reports that the 
results of tests conducted under super¬ 
vision of the Committee “show no 
significant yield increases from the use 
of . . . (liquid) . . . fertilizer.” The 
average of 11 tests on wheat, barley 
and oats on 11 different farms, 
where unfertilized grain was com¬ 
pared with fertilized plots using liquid 
fertilizer, and with the familiar 11-48-0 
granular fertilizer, showed an average 
yield of 26.1 bushels per acre on the 
check plots, and an average increase 
of 7.1 bushels per acre from the 
11-48-0 fertilizer, as compared with 
.06 bushel increase with the liquid fer¬ 
tilizer. In no single instance did the 
liquid fertilizer produce a significant 
increase, while in nine of the 11 tests 
the increases for the granular fertilizer 
were significant. 

Sunfloiver Disease 

URING the first nine months of 
1950, Canada imported 11 mil¬ 
lion pounds of sunflower seed oil from 
South America. In Canada, sunflowers 


are chiefly grown in southern Mani¬ 
toba. Due to a late spring and flood 
conditions in the Red River Valley in 
1950, the Manitoba acreage was only 
23,000 as compared with 60,000 acres 
in 1949. 

Dr. J. H. Craigie, Chief, Division of 
Botany and Plant Pathology, Ottawa, 
recently warned against the importa¬ 
tion of sunflower seeds which might 
be brought in for breeding purposes, 
from South America. Such seed may 
carry and introduce into this country 
a destructive virus disease of sun¬ 
flowers which is reported to have 
caused heavy losses in some South 
American countries. The virus is 
spread by common insects, and has a 
wide range of host plants on which it 
works. Dr. Craigie urges that no sun¬ 
flower seed be used for planting in the 
field before it is tested at Ottawa. The 
disease is transmitted through the 
seed, and if a sample is grown in the 
greenhouses at Ottawa, the disease 
can be detected in advance of the 
planting season in the field. 

Grass the Waterways 

HERE must be thousands of 
waterways in cultivated fields, 
either worn as such by erosion, or not 
yet badly gullied or channeled, which 
can be preserved from heavy soil loss 
by grassing. 

If channels have been cut already 
by run-off during the spring thaw, or 
by heavy rainfall during the summer 
months, they can usually be filled in 
and straightened out by the use of a 
plow, a one-way and a small grader, 
according to the Experimental Station 
at Lethbridge. It is important that the 
bed of the waterway be left wide and 
flat with gentle sloping sides. The 
heavier the flow of water, the greater 
the desirable width. 

Most important is to prevent the 
damage from occurring again. This 
means, according to Lethbridge 
authorities, well-rooted perennial plant 
growth so as to form a protective mat 
over the water course. In southern 
Alberta, at the Nobleford and Pincher 
Creek substations, brome grass has 
given good protection. In the drier 
areas crested wheat grass is recom¬ 
mended. Seeding should be across the 
waterway so the drill runs will go at 
right angles to the flow of water. To 
give protection to the young grass 
plants until they are well established, 
wheat or oats along with the grass is 
advised. 

A little time and effort spent in 
grassing a runway at the right time. 
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cannot be anything else but a good 
investment, and the grass can also be 
used to obtain a crop of fodder or 
grass seed. 


M 6 CENTS 


More Flax 

T HE provincial departments of agri¬ 
culture in Alberta and in Manitoba 
have suggested the advisability of 
increasing flax acreage this year. 
Alberta notes that at the recent Fed¬ 
eral-Provincial Agricultural Confer¬ 
ence it was predicted that drying oils 
may have to be imported into Canada 
this year unless farmers increase flax 
acreage. Indeed, P. H. Ford, Mani¬ 
toba Provincial Agronomist, reports 
that some flax has already been im¬ 
ported by the flax crushing industry, 
from the United States. 

Stocks of Canadian flax seed by 
December had been reduced by more 
than six million bushels during the 
previous 12 months, and the 1950 
Canadian crop was estimated at not 
more than 4.5 million bushels. Grow¬ 
ers who intend using their own seed 
should keep a careful eye on the 
moisture content in any late-threshed 
flax. The germination of such seed 
may be affected. 


10 MINUTES 


DRILL AN ACRE 


For Cecil Eaton, Mossleigh, Alberta 


Tartary Buckwheat 

T HE Manitoba Weeds Commission 
reports that Tartary buckwheat 
made its first appearance in Manitoba 
last year. In portions of central and 
northern Alberta, this weed has be¬ 
come a serious problem during the 
past ten years. 

It is an annual and grows from two 
to three feet in height. It has roughly 
triangular leaves from one to four 
inches long, which may be as broad as 
long. Flowers are small, white and 
borne in bunches on the flowering 
stems, which arise from the junction 
of the leaf stocks and stems. Seeds are 
about the size of wheat kernels. 

Farmers are urged not to plant any 
seed containing this weed, and to pull 
out any occasional plants which may 
be seen, as soon as found. Where 
buckwheat is grown as a crop, the 
seed of tartary buckwheat may be 
difficult to distinguish. It is better to 
submit the sample of buckwheat grain 
to a Plant Products Laboratory, for a 
purity test. 

Grasshoppers Again 

E ntomologists who have made 

egg-laying surveys to indicate 
probable grasshopper outbreaks in 
1951, have now forecast several severe 
outbreaks in each of the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, as well as 
a number of moderate outbreaks over 
somewhat wider areas. Manitoba farm¬ 
ers will also suffer in 1951, unless care 
is taken to fight any likely outbreak at 
its beginning. 

Grasshopper forecast maps should 
be consulted in the offices of munici¬ 
palities and agricultural representa¬ 
tives. These will show the per cent of 
infestation expected and enable indi¬ 
vidual farmers to make plans accord¬ 
ingly. The Saskatchewan forecast 
indicates that chemical control by 
sprays, dusts or baits will be required 
over most of the forecast area, because 
of the fact that roadside egg infesta¬ 
tions occur so widely. This is especially 
true of the west-central and central 
parts of the province. 

It is recommended that the threat 
of stubble grasshoppers should be 
reduced by getting at summerfallow 
tillage operations early, before the 


D4 pulling 19-foot disk-tiller with seeding 
attachment. Outfit works in 4th gear, 
covers more than 100 acres per 16 hour day. 


To handle a big spring-wheat drilling job in a extra bonus of drawbar pull 60-80% fuel bill 

hurry and at rock-bottom cost, Mr. Eaton teams savings in comparison to spark-ignition tractors 

two "Caterpillar” Diesel D4’s up with a pair of ... and the kind of long-lived design and manu- 
19-foot disk tillers equipped with seeding facture that has kept the first "Caterpillar” 
attachments. The two outfits put in a 16-hour Diesel ever built still operating! 
work day, covering more than 200 acres. Fuel 
costs average 2 Imperial gallons of 170 Diesel 
fuel per hour. Just a few days earlier, the same 
D4’s finished a 24-hour a day, 2 week, 1500-acre 
plowing job. Which proves that Mr. Eaton is 
100% right when he says, "You get a lot of work 
done when you want to do it! ” 

Mr. Eaton has proved what thousands of 
"Caterpillar” owners hate been finding out for 
generations . . . that "Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractors pay for themselves time and time again 
. . . not just in fuel savings, but in extra work 
done each day ... labor saved in the field ... 
maintenance and replacement costs. Plan to 
head your farming program with a "Caterpillar” 

Diesel Tractor and cash in on these savings ... 
there are 5 farm-suited models ranging from 32 
to 130 drawbar horsepower. Each brings you an 


Get all the money-saving facts from your 
Caterpillar” Dealer. 


Peoria, Illinois 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO 


"Caterpillar” Hydraulic Implement Control 
makes light work of adjusting heavy-duty drawn 
equipment. Work is accomplished through a 
direct, engine-driven hydraulic pump and remote 
cylinder. A touch on the convenient control at 
the operator’s fingertips raises, lowers or angles 
drawn equipment to the full stroke of the cylin¬ 
der, or holds the implement securely in any in- 
between position. 


REG. TRADEMARK 
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stubble hoppers hatch. Crops sown on 
stubble fields in areas forecast for 
severe or moderate infestations in the 
central and southern parts of Sas¬ 
katchewan are likely to suffer serious 
damage unless strenuous efforts are 
made to salvage them. Saskatchewan 
authorities suggest that some fields 
may be better summerfallowed than 
cropped this year. 

Experience last year proved con¬ 
clusively that control measures pay 
well. This was proved in North 
Dakota as well as in the Canadian 
prairie provinces. Nearly 600 000 
North Dakota acres of crop land were 
sprayed, at a cost of about $1,000,000 
in 1950. Crop losses from grasshop¬ 
pers were estimated at $10,000,000, 
but the estimated value of crops saved 
by spraying was $16,000,000. It is 
interesting to note that in North 
Dakota the grasshopper control pro¬ 
gram last year was entirely an indi¬ 
vidual farmer proposition. , ,, „ , „, 

Hopper Doom from Sky 

A IRPLANE spraying for grass¬ 
hopper control has not come into 
general use as yet in Saskatchewan. It 
has been giving good results, though, 
where it has been used, according to 
a survey made by the field crops 
branch of the Saskatchewan Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Most of the aii-plane spraying last 
summer was for the control of adult 
’hoppers. Crops at that time were well 
advanced and ground rigs would have 
done a good deal of damage to the 
maturing grain. 

Eight firms flying a total of 12 
planes spread aldrin spray on more 
than 134,000 acres. No cases of 
poisoning of humans or animals were 
reported. 

According to one operator, most 
farmers, skeptical at first about the 
effectiveness of this means of spraying, 
had only 60 to 100 acres sprayed at 
first as a trial. They were so well 
pleased with results that they called 
him back to cover the rest of their 
crop. 

Cost to the farmer of spraying was 
around a dollar an acre—slightly less 
if large acreages were covered. The 
farmer supplied the aldrin, which he 
bought through the municipality. The 
amount of aldrin used varied from 20 
acres per gallon in the early stages of 
the grasshoppers to 13 acres per gal¬ 
lon for adult stages. The aldrin was 
mixed with diesel fuel, one gallon of 
aldrin to ten gallons of fuel where 
the 20 acres per gallon rate was used. 

Sizes of planes used for the work 
ranged from the tiny Cessna 140, 
which could spray 64 acres to a load, 
to the big de Haviland Beaver, whose 
big tanks could carry enough to cover 
400 acres. This larger plane was found 
to permit most economical spraying 
where large acreages could be covered. 


ence of 1950, of the manner in which 
nature flirts outrageously with the 
hopes and aspirations of the farmer. 
Last year a field which had been crop¬ 
ped continuously for 39 years pro¬ 
duced 10.6 bushels per acre of wheat, 
as compared with an average yield of 
12 bushels. This was despite an April- 
July rainfall of only 5.01 inches where 
the long time average was 7.98 inches. 
Normally a rainfall during the grow¬ 
ing season of three inches less than 
normal would be very serious. 

As it happened the temperature in 
June and July, as well as the amount 
of bright sunshine and the amount of 
wind, were less than in average years, 
with the result that there was less 
moisture lost by evaporation. Nature 
saved more moisture for the farmer 
and provided weather which enabled 
the plants to make the maximum use 
of the limited amount available. 


A FRIEND 


Shallow Cultivation 

T HERE is a growing tendency 
toward shallower cultivation, 
although a number of farmers still 
believe in digging up the soil to a 
considerable depth, making use of 
the power which is available from a 
tractor engine. Two agricultural engi¬ 
neers from the North Dakota Agri¬ 
cultural Extension Service, Fargo, 
checked summerfallow tillage prac¬ 
tices on 36 North Dakota farms 
recently. Their conclusion is “the 
shallower the cultivation, the more 
quickly the soil will dry out and the 
more complete will be the kill of 
weeds; the deeper the cultivation, 
the greater the chances are for weeds 
to re-root and continue to grow.” 

Set the implements you use for 
summerfallow tillage just as shallow 
as you can and still get them to work 
properly. The same observers advise 
killing weeds while they are small, 
or before they are through the sur¬ 
face of the soil. “Do not delay the 
next cultivation,” they say, “to the 
point where weed growth is already 
using too much of the soil moisture 
so necessary for continued germina¬ 
tion of the weed seeds.” 


No time wasted with flat tires when 
the dependable, long-life DeVilbiss 
Compressor is on the job. Moved any¬ 
where in a jiffy for important main¬ 
tenance and repair jobs — spray 
painting in Vt the time — cleaning — 
dusting — spraying insecticides and 
disinfectants — and a score of other 
uses. It pays any man from the day 
he buys it — does better work faster 
— saves precious hours right through 
the year. Write for full information — 
find out how DeVilbiss units can save 
you time — and make you dollars. 
Equipment and service from leading 
dealers coast to coast. 

the devilbiss manufacturing company 

WINDSOR LIMITED ONTARIO 

Branches in TORONTO and MONTREAL 


Spraying insecticides 


Maintenance — painting barns and houses 


Increase Yields and 


with 


THE NEW 1951 

JOHN EAST UTILITY 
- PACKER 


JFeather Is Unpredictable 

M eteorologists, in recent 

years, have learned much more 
about weather than they formerly 
knew. Moreover, they have organized 
existing weather information in such 
a way as to be of assistance to farmers 
in certain areas where specialized 
crops are grown. Weather forecasters 
have achieved an accuracy undreamed 
of a generation ago. 

The wheat grower, and the grain 
producer generally, is in a somewhat 
different situation. He is primarily 
concerned with the total amount of 
rain which will fall in the five months 
after seeding, as well as with the 
amount of moisture in the soil at the 
time of seeding. More particularly in 
some seasons than in others, the distri¬ 
bution of this rainfall is of vital 
importance. Two years ago Saskatche¬ 
wan had what was described as a 
“miracle” crop. This did not mean a 
bumper crop, but one which was so 
much better than had been expected, 
because of rain which came at exactly When 
the same time, and turned what might germii 
well have been a crop failure into a per ce 
reasonably satisfactory yield. plants. 

The Lethbridge Station offers the a\ 
another illustration, from the experi- times 


Fully guaranteed for Vpjjfl 
one year—backed by a ^ w 
Western Canadian company with 
41 years of experience in looking 
after the needs of Western 
farmers. 


★ Conserves moisture. 

★ Earlier seed germination. 

★ Increases yield per acre. 

★ Reduces soil drift. 
if Pays big dividends. 

NOTE THE STURDY CONSTRUCTION 

FRAME—heavy angle steel—avoids wheel breakage. 

AXLE— 11 / 2 -inch diameter—a good axle—backbone of the packer. 

BEARINGS—heavy type—removable—guaranteed one year. 

WHEELS—three sizes of surface wheels, namely: 18-inch, 20-inch and 22-inch—two sizes 
of hollow vee wheels, i.e.: 18-inch and 20-inch. 

FRAMES—All "JE" Utility Packers available in either low frame or high frame. 
LUBRICATION—All bearings have Zerk fittings for grease gun. 

It will pay you to order your John East Utility Packer now—see one of our 1,800 
dealers in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba or: 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


JOHN EAST 


IRON WORKS 

CANADA 


Please send me free eight-page John East Packer Catalog complete with information 
on the new John East Utility Packer line. 


My name is. 
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Wherever you farm-FARMHAND 

makes it easier-more profitable! 

_ rn ■ _ — Tp\ 

f \H mW 0B M f IN SASKRTCHEWRHJ F" lH rlBERTA J 


FARMHAND 
saves me Work 
-winterand 
.summer!" 


Tasfer.easier 
more profitable 
-that's 
FARMHAND . 1 


JOBS LIKE THIS are just an easy one-man job 
with our Farmhand Loader. Fast, too! And you 
should see us stack hay up to 27 feet with our 
Hay Basket Attachment and Push-Off! Lifts half a 
ton in 30 seconds! Same Loader with Manure Fork 
Attachment makes short work of frozen manure 
piles, come winter. We’ve yet to see ANY imple¬ 
ment that matches our Farmhand Loader for 
year-round usefulness! 


SAVING 2 MEN’S WORK! I’m getting more 
work done than ever before, with my Farmhand 
“Special” Loader . . . doing it easier, faster and 
cutting down on working hours and labor costs. I 
handle over 50 tough, back-breaking jobs with my 
Loader, spring, summer, fall and winter. With my 
complete set of easy-on, easy-off Attachments, 
there’s nothing I can’t do faster than a crew of 
men. And a whole lot cheaper, too! 


WINTER FEEDING’S EASY with my Farm¬ 
hand Loader. I really enjoy watching it bite into 
frozen stacks, picking up half a ton of feed every 
bite . . . with me never leaving my tractor seat! 
Hauling feed for a barnfull of stock is no trick at 
all. And that’s only ONE way my Loader cuts 
down work and costs. It’s on the go winter and 
summer . . . doing the heavy lifting and loading 
jobs I’D have to do without my Farmhand 
Loader! 


WHAT A TEAM THIS IS! Here’s the com¬ 
bination . . . the Farmhand Loader and Power 
Box . . . that takes ALL our heavy lifting, loading 
and unloading jobs off our hands. Load up fast 
with the Loader, unload just as fast with the 
Power Box. And six-ton loads, too! We’ve done our 
share of back-breaking hand labor, in the past. 
But not any more! Not with THESE work-savers 
on the farm! 


FASTER THAN 4 SPREADERS! Thanks to 
my Farmhand Power Box and Spreader Attach¬ 
ment I’m getting manure to the far end of the 
farm, for the first time. Handles 6 tons in a matter 
of minutes . . . faster than four old-type spreaders. 
I’m reaping the benefit every fall ... in dollars 
and cents . . . with bigger yields. I figure my 
Power Box has more than paid for itself! 


ANOTHER ONE-MAN JOB! That’s my 
Farmhand Power Box equipped with the Mixer- 
Feeder Attachment that mixes, unloads, feeds 
automatically. No effort, no labor cost. With the 
same Power Box I can unload silage, corn, sacks, 
bales or other bagged or bulk materials ... up to 
6 tons in a matter of minutes. How’s THAT for 
saving time and work? 

F2-3-51 




LOADER 


POWER-BOX 


POWER-BOX AND HYDRAULIC LOADERS 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 


To: Superior Separator Co. of Canada Ltd., St. Boniface, Manitoba 
Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 


[ ] FARMHAND LOADER [ ] FARMHAND POWER-BOX 

£ ] LOADER ATTACHMENTS £ £ POWER-BOX ATTACHMENTS 

NAME_ 


ADDRESS_ 



n 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. OF CANADA LTD., St. Boniface, Manitoba. 


TOWN_ 


PROV_ 
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Seed-Time Notes 

I N 1950 the Lethbridge Experimental 
Station conducted experiments to 
compare Durum and bread wheats for 
production in southern Alberta. Com¬ 
parable plots of Stewart, Durum and 
Thatcher bread wheat were grown at 
each point. In eight of the ten tests, 
Thatcher yielded more than Stewart, 
producing an average of 29.2 bushels 
per acre in the Brown soil zone as com¬ 
pared with 26.7 bushels for Stewart. 
In the drier Brown soils Thatcher 
yielded 8.4 bushels per acre and 
Stewart 6.7 bushels. Stewart was also 
a week to 10 days later maturing than 
Thatcher, and several inches taller, as 
well as more resistant to sawfly dam¬ 
age. In this respect it was more sus¬ 
ceptible than Rescue. In the average 
of ten tests last year, Rescue yielded 
slightly more per acre than Stewart 
and was only damaged ten per cent as 

much from flies. 

★ * * 

I T may be necessary, occasionally, to 
use seed that is not as good as you 
would like. A strong stand of plants, 
according to the Swift Current Experi¬ 
mental Station, is a first step toward a 
successful crop. To secure the best 
stand possible from seed of doubtful 
quality, clean it thoroughly to elimi¬ 
nate the small, light, shrivelled, or 
broken kernels, which either will not 
germinate, or will produce only weak 
seedlings. Sow the doubtful seeds at 
less depth than usual, and use a little 
more of it. 

* ★ * 

S EED early. This is good practice in 
any year, especially for wheat, but 
is more important this year because of 
the possibility of rust damage. At the 
Experimental Farm, Indian Head, 
wheat has been sown on four dates, 10 
days apart, in each of the past six 
years, the first seeding being as early 
as field work could be done in the 
spring. Late, normal and early springs 
have been experienced, but in nearly 
all cases, wheat sown on the first date 
slightly outyield the others, a marked 
drop occurring at the fourth date. The 
average decrease between the first and 
fourth dates of seeding, over the six- 
year period, amounted to six bushels 
per acre. 

* * ★ 

B ECAUSE of the widespread frost 
damage last fall, and the poor 
harvesting conditions over such a wide 
area, much grain may be expected to 
have poor germinating ability. Some 
special care is necessary with seed oats 
and barley, according to the Experi¬ 
mental Farm at Brandon, because 
with these grains the damage is not 
indicated by the appearance of the 
grain. It would be a safe rule this 
spring to sow no grain which has not 
first been given a reliable germination 
test. You can obtain an official gov¬ 
ernment seed test for a fee of 75 cents 
per sample. These tests are made in 
the laboratories of the Plant Products 
Division, Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture, in Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Cal¬ 
gary and Vancouver. Address Federal 
Seed Laboratory, 730 Dominion Pub¬ 
lic Bldg., Winnipeg; 523 Federal 
Bldg., Saskatoon; Immigration Bldg., 
Calgary; or Postal Station C, Van¬ 
couver. Send one pound of seed for an 
official germination test, or two pounds 
for a more complete test, including an 
analysis for purity. If you have not 
already secured an official germination 
test, do it without delay. The labora¬ 
tories will be extremely busy from now 


I go up to 15 M.P.H 
on my old ^ 
tractor with 
a BEHLEN ^ 
GEAR BOX 


for old model 
John Deere A or B 
or Formal I F- 20, 

F-30 or Reg. Model 

Speed up your old 

tractor. Go 9 and 15 m.p.h. on your old 
model John Deere A or B. Two separate, 
additional speeds. On Farmall F-20, F-30, 
or Regular Model, you can do 14 to 15 
m.p.h.; or if you prefer, 
a you can have 10 m.p.h. 

gear box for F-20 or for 
\ Regular Model. Installed 

with or without Lift-All 
I ) Pum P- Does not inter- 


true 
as an 
arrow 


To Relieve Coughs —Aching Muscles 

Musterole promptly re- 


Allis-Chalmers 


lieves bronchitis, coughs L 
and aching soreness in \ 
chest muscles. It pene- 
trates deep and helps ! >VV 
break up congestion in / 
upper bronchial tubes, l ~ '3i , J 

nose and throat. Yes, JLA 

a Musterole rub gives K--.-•Hi 
fast relief, and it lasts for hours! 
Musterole is made in three 
strengths. Buy it today! 


Power Raking at its Best 


Today’s tractor speeds and beat-the-weather hay¬ 
ing equipment demand a new type of tractor rake. 

Power take-off drive! Gear shift control! Air 
tires! Two speeds forward and one reverse for 
tedding! 33 roller bearings! The rugged Allis- 
Chalmers POWER RAKE and TEDDER has all 
these features and more. 

Where you steer ... it goes. The non-wobble 
rear anchor wheel holds the rake on course, down 
the straight-away or smoothly ’round the contour 
on hills. It lays straight, easy-to-follow, single or 
twin windrows for loader, field chopper, or baler. 

Angle of teeth can be adjusted to tuck leaves 
in place for fast .air curing. Reel reversed, it fluffs 
and aerates, moves the windrow to dry ground. 
Here’s a rake that puts you in control . . . master 
of haymaking at its best. 


A-C MOWER STEERS 
WITH YOUR TRACTOR 

Trail-mounted A-C mower is 
close-coupled to your tractor. You 
can mow square corners . . . back 
up . . . steer easily on hillsides. 
Quiet, smooth V-belt drive. It’s a 
safe, controllable mower. 


...6y using OSMOSE 

SPECIAL FENCE POST MIXTURE! 




Simply applied by painting the ground¬ 
line, "Osmose Fence Post Mixture" makes 
any kind of wood, dry or green, last 3 
to 5 times longer and at a cost of only 
»30 to 40 per post . . . considerably less 
than it would cost to replace rotten posts. 

,'w ^ Nearly 100 Canadian 
j ■ j y ^l ^ n 1 P° wer Companies use 
H * | "Osmose", ample proof 

I S posTMun iM V c f jf $ effectiveness. 


TANDEM WHEELS 
FOR ROUGH GOING 

For rolling hillsides, ter¬ 
races and contours, irriga¬ 
tion checks and borders, you 
want tandem wheels. You’ll 
have smoother operation, 
less reel strain, cleaner hay. 


Trf nMnufm 
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RLLIS CHflLMERS RUMELY, LTD. 
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Dry-Land Farmer 

Continued from page 10 

weed with respect to 2,4-D suscep¬ 
tibility, for which group the recom¬ 
mendations of the third Western 
Canadian Weed Control Conference 
called for from four to eight ounces of 
acid per acre (ester) for cereals, or 
from five to 10 ounces (amine). These 
recommendations are for sprays ap¬ 
plied after wheat has reached a height 
of about six inches, and not kter than 
the early shot-blade stage, though 
spraying may be repeated after the 
crop has passed through the flowering 
stage. 

I noticed a very heavy trash cover 
on Mr. Barnes’ fallow strips. This was 
clearly made possible by the use of a 
blade weeder, on which he relies be¬ 
cause it pretty well eliminates drifting. 
He also showed me a tillage imple¬ 
ment cultural test, which has become 


a blade weeder, if a shower comes | 
immediately, weeds may start to grow 
and need an application of the rod 
weeder. There is no gainsaying the 
fact, however, that the blade weeder 
does a magnificent job when it is used 
on dry soil for the purpose for which 
it was designed, namely, to combine a 
satisfactory weed-kill with the maxi¬ 
mum trash cover. 

Mr. Barnes grows only wheat, ex¬ 
cept in the plot trials. He said there 
was some barley grown in the district, 
especially of the Olli and Prospect 
varieties. One or two farmers seemed 
to do well with it. Very few oats are 
grown, and almost no forage crops. In 
the early years he tried growing some 
corn and got some extremely high 
growth on low land but having no 
livestock, he grows none at the present 
time. There is quite a bit of livestock 
in the district, but it is pretty well all 
out of sight on community pastures. 
In earlier years, the land on the north 



A narrower, sharper-angled blade is used for the second blading. 


pretty much standard on most stations 
in areas where soil drifting is a prob¬ 
lem, and where the one-way, duck- 
foot cultivator and blade weeder are 
compared for the preservation of trash 
cover and the killing of weeds. There 
was no doubt that the one-way killed 
weeds, but unfortunately, if used more 
than once, it tended to kill the trash 
cover as well, and after twice over 
with the one-way, the soil was pretty 
well clear of trash. 

T HE blade weeder Mr. Barnes uses 
has three blades, one of which— 
the straight one—he does not use at all. 
The other two are V-blades, one of 
which, used first in the season, is wider 
and ground harder for use as a cutting 
blade. Then comes the narrow, 
sharper-angled blade, the greater angle 
tending to lift the soil more. The first 
blading is very shallow and at no time 
during the season are the blades put 
down more than four inches below the 
surface. Deepening is gradual during 
the season. 

The blade weeder, incidentally, 
seems to be a temperamental sort of 
implement. It refuses to do a good job 
unless the soil is quite dry. The day I 
visited Mr. Barnes’ farm his son, 
Campbell, was operating the blade 
weeder. We followed him from one 
field to another and, after a round, he 
reported that the blade was bunching 
the anchored straw a little too much, 
and he was advised to wait until the 
soil had dried out a little more. Up to 
this time I had been thinking that the 
soil was in wonderful condition for 
working. After going over a field with 


side of the South Saskatchewan River 
was farmed, but, Mr. Barnes said, men 
made a very poor living on it. 

OHN BARNES has good cause to 
farm his dry land carefully, even if 
he were not associated with the Leth¬ 
bridge Experimental Station as the 
operator of a substation. He showed 
me pictures of his house and farm¬ 
stead, before and after the soil drifting, 
which appears to have been most 
serious in 1934. The change seems 
almost unbelievable in 1950. Where 
there was an attractive garden and a 
clean farmstead in 1933, there was a 
solid covering, about two feet deep, of 
drifted soil in 1934, accompanied by 
no crop at all. Today the farmstead is 
seeded down to the Fairway strain of 
crested wheat grass, and there is little 
fear of another such inundation of 
drifted soil. 

I asked him how the substation 
idea appeared to be working out, and 
whether the successful methods ap¬ 
plied there seemed to be copied in the 
district. “Oh, yes,” he said, “the better 
methods are being copied, even if 
farmers do not always admit the 
source of them. There is a good attend¬ 
ance at the annual Field Day and we 
feel it is worth while.” As a matter of 
fact, the latest ten-year report of the 
Lethbridge Station for the period 
1937-1946 indicates that the average 
attendance for each Field Day held 
in 1935-36-37 was 44, 65 and 105 
respectively, while from 1938 to 1946 
the general average of all Field Days 
held was 157. This improvement seems 
to make it look like a worthwhile job. 




Make sure of higher grades, 
greater yields, bigger profits. 
Treat Wheat, Oats, Barley, and 
Flax with Leytosan. Checks 
root rot, stops spiut, increases 
germination ... is 
practically odorless. 
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See your dealer today. 


LEYTOSAN (CANADA) LIMITED 

345 HIGCINS AVE.- WINNIPEC 





Address . R.R. No.. 

Neorest Town or Village . 


Water 


JET 

PUMP 

PUMP BOOKLETS ARE 

FREE 


Plenty of water 
» * . and cheap 


WITH 


PUMPS 

Tell us where your water 
supply is and what you 
want to use it for—we’ll 
show you the Beatty Pump 
for the job. It will put 
water on pressure for you 
anywhere you want it, in 
house or barn or around 
the lot. 

USE 30% LESS POWER 

Beatty Pumps take 30% less current 
than others, last longer—are better 
made throughout. More than half the 
pumps in use on Canadian farms 
are Beatty. 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 

fergui, On). Branchet: St. John. N.B., Montreal, Fergut, 
Winnipeg. Edmonton. B.C. Repre*entotlve: McLennan, 
McFeely A Prior Limited, Vancouver, B.C 


SHALLOW WELL 
PRESSURE 
SYSTEM 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED, BOX 311 

Please send me booklets I have marked 


FERGUS, 0NT. 


□ Shallow Well System Q Deep Well System 

□ Jet Pumps □ Stock Pumps Q Cellar Drainer 
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Don’t Clear All tlie Bush 

Speaking as one farmer to another, Alan R. Moore 
believes in saving some native bush to protect his fields 
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MANUFACTUR¬ 
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Ful-Vue Vision 



More Spring “Tractor 
Time” When Yon Use 

HEAT-HOUSER 

HEAT-HOUSER, approved by thousands 
of farmers, offers greater operator pro¬ 
tection and freedom during chilly spring 
days. Engineered for simple installation 
and low in price, HEAT-HOUSER will 
add hours of operating service to your 
tractor. 


Plenty Operator Room 


Write for free folders. No obligation. 

FINNING TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 

940 Station Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

NANCE COMPANY LIMITED KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Red Deer, Alta. 1374 Broad Street. Regina. Sask. 

BETHEL-RENNIE LIMITED HALL MFG. * COLD STORAGE LTD. 

661 Wall Street. Winnipeg, Man. Summerside, P.E.I. 

TRUCK & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 

Lake Shore Road at Mimico. Toronto. Ont. 

CO-OPERATIVE FEDEREE DE QUEBEC 

130 St. Paul St. E., Montreal, Quebec 


1 Ladies, Gentlemen ' 

We are still at your service. Write for low 
price list. Prompt service. STANDARD 
DISTRIBUTORS, Box 72, Regina, Sask. 


GRADE XI and XII EXAMINATIONS 

Let us prepare you for the Manitoba Departmental 
examinations next June by home study. Complete in- 
tormation from 

The M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 




W E live in a district in north¬ 
western Alberta that is, more 
or less, still in its pioneering 
stage. About us there is a lot of un¬ 
settled land where deer, coyotes and 
the odd bear hide out in natural sur¬ 
roundings. 

The farms that are established as 
going concerns have practically all still 
a certain amount of bush or other 
undeveloped land. I would imagine 
that anyone flying over these parts 
must see considerably more bush than 
farmland. During these last few years 
of apparent farming prosperity, I 
would estimate that the arable acre¬ 
age has increased two or possibly 
threefold. The introduction of big 
power brusheutters and pilers are 
mainly responsible for this increase. 

There is one great improvement 
showing since the coming of the 
power clearing besides the speed and 
ease. This is the way in which fields 
have been squared out to nicer shapes 
and sizes. In the days of hand clear¬ 
ing, we used to cut around patches of 
big trees and heavy willow draws. 
This left irregular shaped fields which 
were awkward to work and retarded 
the farm work immensely. 

All of this leads up to the point at 
issue. To see the farms cleared up in 
this way brings home to me the fact 
that the wide open prairie is coming 
steadily nearer, the wide open prairie 
with its blizzards and snowdrifts; with 
its dust storms and its soil erosion; 
with its drought and hailstorms. On 
top of all this comes the insect plagues 
and plant diseases. 

Some people give up and move on. 
Others sit tight and try to fight it out. 
Still others alter their system of farm¬ 
ing in an attempt to cope with the 
opposing elements. Out here where 
the trees and brush occupy so much 
of our land, we are rarely if ever 
bothered with any of the above diffi¬ 
culties. This leaves quite clear our 
“must” of life. We must leave a cer¬ 
tain amount of trees and brush. 

Before long we must decide how 
much constitutes an adequate quan¬ 
tity. First we must take into considera¬ 
tion that there will be a certain num¬ 
ber of farmers who will not willingly 
comply with the plan. In some coun¬ 
tries, I believe, the maintaining of a 
certain number of trees is compulsory. 
If this were the case, a minimum num¬ 
ber or amount could be definitely 
established. As it is here we must 
decide rather how much land we can 
spare and in what arrangement. 

1 HAVE a plan arranged for my farm 
which, when the clearing is com¬ 
plete, should subtract very few acres 
from my potential crop yet give a 
maximum of protection. I maintain 
that though fields are comparatively 
small, providing they are rectangular 
and a good length, they are just as 
easily and cheaply worked as if the 
whole farm was in one field. 

First, I believe that about a rod of 
bush or trees all the way around a 
farm is not wasted land. Besides 
providing shelter, it is an aid toward 
keeping weeds off the land from 
neighboring farms and also discour¬ 
ages wandering livestock from bother¬ 
ing the fences. In time, a good row of 
brush will often thicken up to such an 


extent that it will make fencing un¬ 
necessary. 

In the second place, I intend to 
maintain a few acres of permanent 
bushland. This will be located in one 
corner so as to not interfere with the 
farming plan and still be handy 
enough to use as pastureland. I think 
that such a woodlot is very important 
to the economy of the farm. So often 
we need a few poles for something or 
a paii- of skids on which to build a 
portable granary or other building. We 
have to have a little firewood as a gen¬ 
eral rule. Ten acres of woodlot per farm 
should be enough if properly used. 

Thirdly, I would like to refer to>the 
shelterbelt for the protection of the 
farm buildings. This can be left to 
shelter two, three or all four sides of 
the farmyard. Personally, I prefer to 
leave only the south side open. 

T HE actual acreage of this shelter- 
belt may be hard to estimate and 
would no doubt vary considerably 
under different farmyard plans. I think 
that a good farmyard, including "gar¬ 
den and other working space, should 
occupy about four acres, a quarter of 
which could be left wooded. This is 
just my own opinion of course and will 
no doubt meet with some disagree¬ 
ment. 

Last comes the question of divid ng 
up the rest of the farm to the best 
advantage of farming convenience and 
shelter. In this regard I will state only 
my own plan again. Others might find 
an altogether different plan necessary 
to suit their system of farming. I am 
mixed farming which necessitates a 
good deal of pasture land and also a 
variety of crops. All this on one 
quarter section cuts the farm up more 
and requires considerable cross-fenc¬ 
ing. I plan to run a regular rotation of 
pasture, tame hay and two crops of 
grain; the second grain crop being a 
nurse-crop for the subsequent pasture 
and hay crops. 

I hope to have four fields aggregat¬ 
ing 105 acres and leave another field 
of about 30 acres for permanent 
tame pasture. I plan to have the tame 
pasture running the length of the farm 
with the farmland fields lying at right- 
angles to it so that I can open gates 
and connect the pasture directly with 
any one field. In this way, I will have 
my four farming fields all lying side 
by side and each fenced separately. 
These fences will all be supported bv 
a strip of bush or trees which will 
break the wind, hold snow moisture 
and check soil movement. 

Now the question arises of whether 
or not so much bush is really an 
advantage. My figures work out to 
approximately 20 acres of permanent 
bush per farm. It seems to me that if 
this much land taken from farming on 
every quarter section will protect us 
permanently from the evils of farming 
as aforementioned, the land could be 
put to no more profitable use. 

So neighbors, while we are clearing 
up our farms and making our great 
plans for the future, let us stop and 
look into the plight of our neighboring 
prairie farmers and remember that it 
is much cheaper and more satisfactory 
to save our trees while we have them 
than to replant in years to come after 
the damage is done. 
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TRACTOR WITH THE CHEVRON 


NAME PLATE 


Copyright 1951 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. 


Model TEA-20 Ferguson Tractor 


THE FERGUSON SYSTEM GIVES YOU SO MUCH! 

Three-point Converging Implement Linkage, Finger 
Tip and Automatic Implement Control, Automatic 
Steering Alignment and Automatic Draft Control 
are just a few of the advantages this revolutionary 
system gives you. 


'Dffifere/nt.., 

from a//the others/ 


OVER 60 "ENGINEERED" FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 

There are now over 60 Ferguson Implements to con¬ 
vert Ferguson Tractor power to useful productive 
work. The tractor-mounted, finger tip controlled 
Ferguson Side Delivery Rake {above) is an outstand¬ 
ing example of Ferguson advanced engineering. 


The basic idea that makes possible such 
outstanding performance . . . that makes 
the Ferguson Tractor so different is— 
The Ferguson System! 

So basically sound, so engineeringly 
perfect and so practical is this idea that 
over a half million tractors with the one 
and ow/yFerguson System have been built. 

Farmers who know the original Fer¬ 
guson System know it has never been 
equaled! They know, too, that the com¬ 
plete Ferguson System can be found only 
in today’s Ferguson Tractor! They know 
from experience that this system is more, 
far more, than just a hydraulic lift. They’ll 
tell you there’s no bothering with sepa¬ 
rate hydraulic attachments or controls 
... that the Ferguson System is built into 
the Ferguson Tractor. They know it 
gives their Ferguson exclusive advan¬ 
tages no other tractor can offer! 

You owe it to yourself to get the truth 


about the complete Ferguson System. You 
owe it to your pocketbook to investigate 
Ferguson quality, economy and power. 

You’ll discover all these things and 
many more with a "Showdown Demon¬ 
stration” right on your own farm. Ask 
your friendly Ferguson Dealer for infor¬ 
mation or fill in and mail coupon below. 

Send for these Free Booklets 


□ New Tractor Folder and New Full- 
line Implement Folder. 

□ Information on How I Can Get a 
"Showdown Demonstration." 


D Check here If an Agricultural 
Student. 

Check box or boxes abdve for 
booklets and information you 
want. Write your name, ad¬ 
dress, route number, town, and 
province in the margin, paste 
on postcard or mail in an 
envelope to 

HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 


DEPT. CG-3I j 


3639 East Milwaukee, Detroit 11, Michigan 


See Your Friendly Ferguson Dealer Next Time You’re in Town 


FERGUSON TRACTOR 

AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
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THE CRANBROOK FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 
Whitewall tires optional, at extra cost 



The new PLYMOUTH goes far beyond being exciting to the eye! For 
1951, PLYMOUTH considers your personal comfort as never before in 
a low-priced car. It brings new interior colour harmonies—and de¬ 
signing that gives you many Style, Safety, Performance and Economy 
“big-car” features not combined in any competitive automobile. 

There are big, wide-opening doors that let you get in and out easily 
—chair-high seats that help you sit comfortably erect and drive relaxed 
—spacious interiors with “top-hat” head room and stretch-out leg room. 

Drive a new 1951 PLYMOUTH! You’ll discover many convenience 
features — such as, automatic choke with ignition-key starting. With 
your first ride you’ll agree PLYMOUTH’S smooth performance and Air 
Pillow Ride are excitingly—pleasantly—different. 

Your Chrysler-PLYMOUTH-Fargo dealer invites you to see his fine 
display of exciting new 1951 PLYMOUTH models. When you do, you’ll 
agree that PLYMOUTH is the big-value car of’51! 



ttyn/'ior/uoinrjy eigAt 
“ '( a Sue - * * 

■J954 

THE CRANBROOK Four-door Sedan • Club Coupe 


THE CAMBRIDGE Club Coupe • Four-door Sedan 


THE SAVOY and SUBURBAN 


THE CONCORD Two-door Sedan 


THE CONCORD Three-passenger Coupe 



• • • 


It’s on display at your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer’s 
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Pioneer Doctor 

He saw his chosen field of endeavor grow into a modern com¬ 
munity and after 55 years in practice elects to stay in harness 

by GWAIN HAMILTON 


T HE time was 1896 and the place 
was a desolate stretch of alternat¬ 
ing bush and prairie north of the 
pioneer town of Minnedosa. The two 
horses were almost spent drawing/the 
cutter through the deep banks of snow 
that were being piled over the trail 
by the savage fury of the 40-mile-an- 
hour gale. It was 20 below and there 
were indications that it would be 
colder when the fury of the wind had 
subsided. Through the haze of blowing 
snow, a feeble yellow light flickered. 

In the farmyard willing hands took 
over the care of the team while a 
shaggy figure in fur coat and scarf 
stretched stiff muscles and, clutching 
a familiar leather bag, made his way 
to where an open door shed yellow 
light out into the night. Inside, anxious 
hands helped divest him of his heavy 
outer garments. 

Fifteen minutes later clean sheets 
were laid across the dining room table, 
transforming it into an emergency 
operating table. Two lights, freshly 


As an interne he met a young Eng¬ 
lish nurse, Emily Bennet. In 1906 the 
young doctor and nurse decided to 
combine their medical training and 
were married. For many years after 
that, the familiar figure of the doctor’s 
wife was seen accompanying him on 
his calls, behind the spirited horses 
which were his pride and joy. 

Dr. Andrew has gone through 40 
horses and 11 cars. He has logged 
almost half a million miles attending 
his patients during his more than half 
a century of service. He was one of 
the first in the district to own a car. 
His first, which he bought in 1912, 
was a temperamental hand-cranked 
E.M.F., a forerunner of the present- 
day Studebaker. 

At one time he could call almost 
every person in the district by his or 
her first name. He has ministered to 
the physical infirmities of three and 
four generations of one family, and he 
has listened to the troubles of half 
the people of the community. 


Dr. J. I\. Aiulretv of Minnedosa 


trimmed and cleaned were placed so 
that they shed a shadowless light. 
Fires were stoked anew under pans 
of boiling water. The yellow lamp- 
l'ght reflected on the orderly array of 
shining surgical instruments. The doc¬ 
tor scrubbed beside a washstand while 
an anxious pioneer mother soothed her 
half-grown son who was stretched on 
the make-shift operating table. 

This was not an isolated incident in 
the case-book of a pioneer doctor but 
an experience with variations that was 
enacted many times, with Dr. J. N. 
Andrew of Minnedosa in the leading 
role. 

This year Dr. Andrew celebrates his 
56th year in continuous practice in 
this area. He has seen this district 
transformed from a veritable wilder¬ 
ness into a settled and orderly com¬ 
munity. When he first came to Min¬ 
nedosa there was no hospital. Last 
spring he was given the task of offi¬ 
cially opening Minnedosa’s new $200,- 
000 district hospital. 

Dr. Jerrod Norman Andrew arrived 
in Minnedosa on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1895, following his graduation from 
the Manitoba medical school and a 
year’s internship in the Winnipeg 
General Hospital. He is believed to be 
the only member of the graduating 
class of ’94 still actively practicing in 
the province. 


He has been a coroner of the prov¬ 
ince of Manitoba for over 50 years. 
He became C.P.R. doctor at Min¬ 
nedosa when the C.P.R. took over the 
rail line of the old Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railroad, early in the 
century. And although he is well past 
the retirement age, he has stayed on 
at the request of the C.P.R. chief 
medical officer. 

Dr. Andrew has no idea of how 
many babies he has ushered into the 
world but he estimates the number to 
be in excess of 1,000. However, he 
has no record of them as all his records 
dating back to those pioneer days 
were destroyed in a fire about 12 years 
ago. 

The doctor came to Minnedosa 
alone. He was married there and 
raised his family in that town. His 
wife has been dead for a number of 
years and his family are scattered 
from New York to Victoria. A full 
cycle has passed and once again 82- 
year-old Dr. Andrew is alone. 

He had a chance to give up his 
practice and stay with members of his 
family but he refused because he feels 
he can still be of service to the com¬ 
munity. In Minnedosa he is still the 
beloved “Doc Andrew.” Somewhere 
else he would be just plain Dr. J. N. 
Andrew, retired. 



Stuffy Hose? 


Menthol vapor 
goes UP nose 


Cough 
medication 
goes D0WH 
throat 


STILL 

ONLY 


COUGH 

DROPS 


SMITH BROTHERS 



HORN 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Hydraulic Loaders 


Presenting 


ATTACHMENT OF 


Clear, Level, Fill with 
the 18" x 84" 1 / 4 " Steel 
Angle Blade. Adjustable 
12 or 24 degrees right or 
left. The "angle blade" 
also tilts forward. De¬ 
signed for installation on 
ALL HORN-DR AULIC 
LOADER MODELS. 


REGARDLESS OF YOUR TRACTOR 
TYPE, there is a HORN-DRAULIC 
LOADER AND STACKER FOR YOUR 
TRACTOR! Save Time, Money and 
Labor with the year around farm 
implement HORN-DRAULIC! 




Horn-draulic Loaders and 
Stackers are sold by better 
dealers from coast to coast. 


Write for Free Folders 


BETHEL-RENNPE LIMITED 

661 Wall Street, Winnipeg, Man. 


KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD 

1374 Broad Street, Regina, Sask. 


NANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

Red Deer, Alta. 


FINNING TRACTOR & 
EQUIPMENT CO. LTD 

940 Station Street. Vancouver, B.C. 










WHY YOUR BEST BUY 
IS A COMPLETE 
SEED DISINFECTANT 


Be wise! It costs you no more 
to give your seed grain 
Complete Protection 


1. What is a “complete” Seed 
Disinfectant? A complete seed 
disinfectant does 3 jobs at once. 
(1) Stops smut in ALL types of 
grain. (2) Protects seedlings 
against root-rots. (3) Improves 
germination and stand, espe¬ 
cially from frosted seed. 

2. Are all Seed Disinfectants 
“complete”? No. Only a mer¬ 
curial seed disinfectant, like 
CERESAN M, does ALL 3 
JOBS. Other formulations are 
designed to control only specific 
smuts on certain grain. Mercu¬ 
rials alone give you all-over 
smut protection on all seed, im¬ 
prove germination and protect 
against root-rots. 

CERESAN M 

GIVES ALL SEED GRAIN 
2-WAY PROTECTION 

3. Is CERESAN M a complete 
Seed Disinfectant? Yes. CERE¬ 
SAN M not only stops smuts 
in ALL grains, but also forms a 
protective film around the seed 
which resists the attacks of soil- 
borne diseases. That’s because 
CERESAN M is a mercury for¬ 
mulation . . . and only a mer¬ 
curial seed disinfectant gives 
your seed this two-way protec¬ 
tion. Likewise, a mercurial is the 
only seed disinfectant which 
will improve germination, espe¬ 
cially of frosted seed. 

4. Is bunt controlled by CERE¬ 
SAN M? Stinking smut (bunt) 
of wheat is only one of the smuts 
which CERESAN M effectively 
controls. CERESAN M also 
controls loose and covered smuts 
of oats, covered and black loose 
smuts of barley, stinking and 
stem smuts of rye. With CERE¬ 
SAN M, you need buy only one 
seed disinfectant to treat all 
your seed grain, and also flax. 


FROSTED SEED 
SHOWS 30% 
BETTER EMERGENCE 

5. How does CERESAN M affect 
germination? Unlike some dis¬ 
infectants which often reduce 
germination, CERESAN M 
actually improves germination 
and emergence of all your seed 
... especially when seed is weak¬ 
ened or damaged. Frost-dam¬ 
aged seed treated with CERE¬ 
SAN M shows an increased 
emergence or stand of up to 
30%. 

6. Does CERESAN M cost more? 

No. It costs you no more for 
two-way protection—only 3£ to 
4^ an acre. The few cents you 
invest in CERESAN M pay 
you back dollars in bigger yields, 
cleaner grain, no smut dockage. 

GIVE YOUR CROP 
THIS LOW-COST 
PROTECTION 

CERESAN M is low-cost crop 
insurance against losses due to 
smuts and soil-borne diseases. 
This year and every year, treat 
all your seed with the disinfec¬ 
tant that protects all types of 
grain against both smuts and 
root-rots. Ask your farm supply 
store for CERESAN M—the 
Complete Seed Disinfectant. 


CERESAN M GIVES YOU 
THESE 5 ADVANTAGES 

1. CERESAN M contains mercury— 
\the most effective seed disin¬ 
fectant known. 

2. Stops smuts in ALL types of grain. 

3. Protects seedlings against root- 
rots and other soil-borne dis¬ 
eases. 

4. Up to 30% increase in emer¬ 
gence or stand from frosted seed 
—improved germination of all 
good seed. 

5. You need buy only ONE seed 
disinfectant. CERESAN M treats 
all seed grain and also flax. 



CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL TORONTO 
HALIFAX CHATHAM, ONT. 


1 SEED DISINFECTANTS 

Tint in It C-l-l's "Singing Stars tf Tomorrow", Sunday evenings, over the Dominion Network. 


HORTICULTURE 



Prairie Horticulturists Meet 

Western Canadian Society of Horticulture members review the 1950 
season and discuss many important prairie horticultural problems 


T HE Western Canadian Society of 
Horticulture met in Regina last 
month for the first time since the 
Society was organized in that city in 
November, 1943. Members consist 
principally of horticulturists at the 
experiment stations, universities and 
provincial departments of agriculture 
in the prairie provinces. Others, in¬ 
cluding some nurserymen and some 
interested fruit growers, may, and do, 
join, but the primary purpose of the 
Society is to permit the specialists in 
horticulture to meet and exchange in¬ 
formation and ideas, and occasionally 
to join in some recommendation which 
it is believed will encourage horti¬ 
cultural development in the prairie 
provinces, or to agree among them¬ 
selves on certain methods and pro¬ 
cedures in the conduct of their own 
work which will tend to increase 
efficiency and avoid duplication of 
effort. 

One program recommended at an 
earlier meeting of the Society, and now 
getting under way, is a co-operative 
fruit-breeding project between the 
experimental station at Morden and 
the horticulture departments of the 
universities of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Paralleling this is one involv¬ 
ing official trials of vegetable varieties, 
and here the University of Manitoba is 
linked with experimental stations in 
other parts of Canada in a nation-wide 
varietal merit test. 

The Society frequently approaches 
governments with a recommendation 
or request for action in a specific 
direction. Such recommendations, 
however, must first pass the scrutiny 
of a special committee set up for this 
purpose and known as the Research 
Advisory Committee. This committee 
is an attempt to make sure that no 
unwise or unnecessary recommenda¬ 
tions go forward to Ottawa, or to 
provincial governments. 

R EPORTS from each station rep¬ 
resented at Regina permitted a 
pretty thorough review of the 1950 
horticultural season, especially with 
reference to fruits. The winter of 
1949-50, and the growing season 
which followed brought sharply dif¬ 
fering experiences to the orchards at 
some of the prairie institutions. Profes¬ 
sor E. T. Andersen, at the University 
of Manitoba, for example, was able 
to report on the effects of the Red 


River Valley flood on a four-yeai;-old 
orchard with trees about six feet high. 
From May 5 until June 5 this orchard 
was under seven feet of water. From 
this ordeal the Dolgo, Osman and 
Bedford crabs survived satisfactorily, 
all others being killed or making new 
growth from the base. Dolgo alone, 
among apples and crabs, surviving to 
the tips. Sandcherries and sandcherry- 
plum hybrids survived without any 
very apparent injury. Black and red 
currants suffered only slight injury. 
Gooseberries killed back to nearly 
ground level, but made good recovery. 
Tree plums suffered less than apples, 
but showed considerable tip killing. 
Strawberries survived where young 
plants were well established, but older 
plants died. Many raspberry canes 
were killed. 

At Edmonton fireblight is becoming 
increasingly serious and has almost 
wiped out the apple and crab 
orchards, the epidemic being particu¬ 
larly severe last summer. At Lacombe, 
about 80 miles south, where blight 
struck many ornamental and crab- 
apples in the town, H. T. Allen of that 
station reported that the new orchard 
at the experimental station was 
untouched. Both the provincial horti¬ 
cultural stations at Brooks, Alberta, 
and the Experimental Station at Leth¬ 
bridge reported a disastrous 1949-50 
winter. This is chinook country, and 
the Society agreed that it was time 
some special research was done on the 
dormancy of fruit varieties in that 
area where the danger of broken 
dormancy is most acute; and also that 
there should be set up a special com¬ 
mittee on research into the whole 
question of hardiness as it concerns 
prairie horticulture. Unfortunately, 
hardiness is not merely a matter of 
withstanding winter cold. Drought 
conditions in summer and fall, the 
drying out of smaller branches and 
twigs as a result of persistent cold 
weather during winter, as well, of 
course, as problems associated with 
late spring and early fall frosts, and 
with alternate freezing and thawing in 
spring, are all involved. Perhaps, as 
suggested by P. D. Hargrave, Super¬ 
intendent at Brooks, we need a good 
hardy understock for prairie trees, 
which will dwarf them and help them 
to offset the effect of strong drying 
winds, as well as to keep more of the 
tree under the snow in winter. 
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Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 


/TREES! SHRUBS! PLANTS !\ 

Ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, perennial 
flowering plants, evergreens, hardy rose bushes, 
fruit trees, asparagus and rhubarb roots, lawn 
grass seeds, etc. Descriptive price list and booklet 
on how to plant, prune and take care of your 
stock mailed free on request. 

WEST END NURSERIES, CALGARY, ALTA. 



"For Those Who Want The Best " 

LION BRAND 
SUPERIOR No. 1 

FORAGE CROP SEEDS 

Packed in handy bushel size bags. 
Write tor our Farm Seed List. 

Also Garden Seed Catalogue. 

STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 


REGINA 


EDMONTON 


SKINNER’S 

NURSERY LIMITED 

DROPMORE, MANITOBA. CANADA 


Our nursery is not the largest nor is it 
the oldest in Canada. During the twen¬ 
ty-five years we have been in operation 
we have contributed many good things 
to the gardens of the colder parts of 
this continent and have won world 
wide recognition as one of the really 
Great Nurseries of North America. 

Our 1951 catalogue lists over 500 
varieties of plants which are hardy in 
our severe climate in Northern Mani¬ 
toba. Send a postcard for your copy. 


1951 


SEED AND 
NURSERY 
BOOK 


SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, FRUITS, ETC. 

PLAN PARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 




T HE Society has for some years 
given special attention to nutri¬ 
tional troubles in horticultural plants, 
and particularly to the yellowing of 
leaves, called chlorosis. This is a 
disease caused by a deficiency of some 
element which prevents the formation 
of chlorophyll, and causes the leaves 
to become pale or yellow. The cause is 
generally found with iron, manganese 
or zinc. The trouble is serious in the 
Lethbridge and the Winnipeg areas, 
and generally in soils where there is a 
lack of iron in an active form, as often 
found in soils where lime (calcium car¬ 
bonate) is very plentiful. Dr. J. L. 
Doughty, Soil Research Laboratory, 
Swift Current, reported that where 
more than 2.5 or 3 per cent of calcium 
carbonate was present, the soils are 
potentially dangerous as regards this 
disease. Conditions favoring it are fine- 
textured soils with poor aeration and 
high moisture content. While no per¬ 
manent cure has been discovered, a 
useful hint is found in the discovery 
that peaty soils, characterized by high 
content of organic matter, do not pro¬ 
duce chlorotic plants, even when the 
calcium carbonate content is high. It 
is concluded that the only permanent 
solution depends on the breeding of 
resistant plants. 

Horticultural plants may exhibit 
other nutritional deficiencies in west¬ 
ern Canada. The principal deficiencies 
the world over are likely to be either 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, or potash. 
Minor elements which may, and often 
do, give trouble are iron, manganese, 
zinc, and boron. Unfortunately, recog¬ 
nition of the symptoms of deficiency 
for most of these elements is limited as 
yet to a few highly trained specialists 
and plant nutritionists. About the best 
the grower can do who notices some 
abnormally colored foliage, or some 
stunted or unhealthy condition of fruit 
or shrub, is to consult his nearest ex¬ 
periment station or university, or 
secure a Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture bulletin on the subject, and 
study it out for himself. 

The development of irrigation in 
western Canada opens up new fields 
for investigation. Water added to dry 
land soils will not produce crops in 
perpetuity. A build up of fertility is 
essential, but neither can this be done 
by commercial fertilizers alone. It ap¬ 
pears that a combination of commer¬ 
cial fertilizers, plus liberal applications 
of organic material, either through 
manure or green manures, will give 
better results than equal amounts of 
fertility added in the form of commer¬ 
cial fertilizers alone. 

T HE specialists in vegetables and 
those in ornamentals each found 
plenty of problems to keep them alive 
to the importance of future achieve¬ 
ments. Progress in the development of 
vegetable varieties has been notable 
on the prairies, and this was brought 
out in a panel discussion on vegetable 
problems led by Charles Walkof, of the 
Morden Station. Advance has perhaps 
been most notable with three crops, 
sweet com, muskmelons and tomatoes. 
A sizable canning industry has al¬ 
ready developed in southern Alberta; 
and it was suggested, indeed, that it 
may well be that southern Manitoba 
will provide the best opportunity of 
anywhere on the prairies for a tomato 
canning industry. The future rests 
pretty much in the ability of the vege¬ 
table breeder to produce varieties of 
quality, yield, and adaptability. 


At the present time a great deal of 
work is under way for the improve¬ 
ment of the potato, both in eastern and 
western regions. Most existing varieties 
have been developed for adaptation to 
eastern conditions, and so far, prairie 
Canada has not yet achieved well- 
adapted, high-yielding potato varieties. 
In addition to disease resistance, which 
is a continuing problem everywhere, 
prairie varieties must also be drought- 
resistant, and early maturing. The 
potato, as pointed out by Professor 
E. T. Andersen, is probably subject to 
more serious diseases than any other 
widely grown crop plant. Chief among 
these, perhaps, are late blight, certain 
viruses about which comparatively 
little is known as yet, and scab, which 
is becoming an increasing problem in 
the prairie region. 

Dr. R. J. Hilton, University of Al¬ 
berta, reported that housewives con¬ 
sider mealiness the most desired char¬ 
acteristic of the table potato. Mealiness 
is generally believed to be associated 
with starch content, and this, in turn, 
with the dry-matter content of the 
tuber. Due to this relationship, there 
is a possibility that suitable specific 
gravity tests may eventually be able to 
provide satisfactory measurements of 
both starch content and quality. 
Donald Russell, Provincial Horticul¬ 
tural Station, Brooks, Alta., reported 
that fertilizer elements alter the spe¬ 
cific gravity of potatoes and thus their 
quality—phosphate fertilizers causing 
significant increases, potash fertilizers 
decreases, and nitrogen producing 
comparatively little effect. Flavor is 
also affected by minor elements such 
as boron, copper, manganese, iron and 
magnesium. Irrigation tends to pro¬ 
duce potatoes of lower specific gravity, 
and also tubers carrying more knobs. 

In ornamentals we come back to 
the old problem of combining hardi¬ 
ness with beauty of bloom and foliage. 
The Society’s committee on ornament¬ 
als recommended much more attention 
to the development of good climbers; 
and also selected a small group of 
plant genera (groups of related species) 
for special attention. 

T HE president, John Walker, Super¬ 
intendent of the Forest Nursery 
Station, Indian Head, Saskatchewan, 
in his presidential address, urged at¬ 
tention to the growing importance of 
commercial vegetable production near 
large cities, and the production of 
fruit and vegetables for commercial 
canning and freezing. Members of the 
society must serve the interests of 
both urban and rural residents, keep¬ 
ing in mind that two important condi¬ 
tions govern prairie horticulture, 
namely, a long, dormant season, and 
a short, growing season. So far, how¬ 
ever, prairie horticulture is concerned 
mainly with the problems of home 
gardening. “With the aid of horticul¬ 
ture, the attractions of the city may 
actually be enjoyed by farm residents 
and the inhabitants of rural areas,” 
said Mr. Walker, “in conjunction with 
the freedom, privacy and economy of 
rural life. We should retain our en¬ 
thusiasm," he said, “about the signifi¬ 
cant contribution which horticulture 
can make to the welfare of a demo¬ 
cratic people.” 

Dr. Hilton was elected president of 
the society for 1951, and it was de¬ 
cided that the next annual meeting 
would be held in Lethbridge, where the 
vice-president, I. L. Nonnecke, is hor¬ 
ticulturist at the experimental station. 



"Thought my back 
would break— 
till I used 

ABSORBIHE JR. 



says ANDRE BACZEWSKI 


Poultry Farmer 
Baie d'Urfe, Que. 

• “I’ll never forget that day last 
winter when my back and arm 
muscles tightened up into knots. 

It happened while I was unload¬ 
ing feed. Mister, all of a sudden 
those bags felt as if they weighed 
a ton and I had a tough time 
finishing my chore. Lucky for 
me my wife always keeps 
Absorbine Jr. handy and at 
dinner time I really applied it 
to those sore spots. Talk about 
fast relief! It eased the pain 
and stiffness so fast, I was 
downright surprised.” 

Take a tip from poultryman 
Baczewski and get gratifying 
relief from Absorbine Jr.’s two 
beneficial actions. (1) Feel how 
promptly it cools and soothes 
sore muscles. (2) It counters the 
irritation that causes the 
pain with a grand muscle- 
relaxing effect that 
helps make you feel 
good all over. Get 
Absorbine Jr. wher¬ 
ever drugs are sold 
. . . $1.25 a bottle 
. . . Introductory 
Size 15j£. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 

Lyman House, 

Montreal. 

ABSORBINE JR. 
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Gladiolus are scarce so act now to get these 
wonderful GLADIOLUS BULBS at less than 
2c each! Assortment from flaming reds, yel¬ 
lows,. purples, blues, pinks, whites, peach, 
multicolor, etc., now ready for first blooms and 
with many years of flowering ahead. Any bulb 
not developing first planting replaced free. 
Tremendous saving in these young virile bulbs 
already 1 yy to 2)4" in circumference. Truly 
an unbeatable offer. Order now on approval. 

SEND NO MONEY 

When your carton of 100 Gladiolus bulbs and 
3 extra Tuberoses arrives pay postman only 
$1.69 plus C.O.D. postage. Remember, these 
bulbs must develop to your satisfaction or your 
money will be refunded. But hurry! Send in 
your order today. This is a bargain you’ll 
hate to miss. 

MICHIGAN BULB CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 

Dept. GW-507 6 Trinity Square Toronto 1, Ontario 


EXTRA 

3 TUBEROSES 

With prompt 
orders we will in¬ 
clude, at no extra 
cost, 3 TUBE¬ 
ROSES. Bloom 
into tall waxy 
white flowers 2-3 
ft. tall, extremely 
fragrant. 


Whv FORCE vour child 

1o take a Laxative? 



Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs — 
Won’t Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 

When your child needs a laxative, never upset him with 
harsh adult preparations. Give Castoria, the natural 
laxative especially made for children from nature’s 
oum vegetable products. Contains no cascara, no 
castor oil, no salts, and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause 
griping, diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 
systems. Mild Castoria acts safely, gently, 
thoroughly. It’s so pleasant-tasting, children 
take it without fussing. Won’t gag. Castoria 
is an easily swallowed liquid, and you can 
regulate dosage exactly. Get it now. 


SflSDKDQua 


The SAFE Laxative Made Especially for Infants and Children 


CHINOOK LAND PACKERS 


Designed in many distinctive types to suit all demands 



I Noble Drill Type Tandem Tiller Type 

Clip and mail this coupon for FREE literature, prices and name of nearest dealer. 

.......a..... 

! LETHBRIDGE IRON WORKS CO. LTD., Lethbridge, Alberta ■ 

Dear Sirs: Please send me complete details about your Chinook Land Packers. I 

CG-3 • 

1 Name___ l 

l Address....--------. 

L ______________ -___._.___ 


IS civ Pig 

Continued from page 13 

slaughtered, measured, and scored; 
and a boar and three gilts retained for 
selection, pending the results of the 
feed and carcass tests.” 

Three main projects are involved. 
One of these, designed to develop and 
test three prepotent, inbred lines of 
Yorkshires, was begun on several ex¬ 
perimental farms and stations in 1942. 
Out of 24 strains which were put 
under test at various institutions, 15 
were eventually discarded. Because 
inbreeding reduces the number of 
immediate ancestors (by mating 
brother and sister, sire and daughter, 
son and mother, and other closely 
related individuals), all the good and 
bad genetic (inheritable) influences 
common to the reduced number of 
ancestors are concentrated in the indi¬ 
vidual. Undesirable, as well as desir¬ 
able characteristics come to light, 
which would be kept hidden if out- 
crosses with unrelated or distantly 
related animals were made. Thus, 
abnormal pigs, ruptures, ridglings, 
blind pigs, and other undesirable 
qualities, were responsible for the 
unsatisfactory nature of most of the 
discards. 

Of the remaining strains, the Bran¬ 
don strain, started in 1943, carries the 
greatest concentration of blood of any 
strain of Yorkshires in Canada. It is 
free from abnormalities and will pro¬ 
duce high-quality carcasses. This strain 
is now being tested on commercial 
herds in Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta. A Lacombe inbred strain was 
also started in 1948, and this, in com¬ 
bination with a Lennoxville inbred 
strain shows promise. Each of these 
strains has demonstrated its ability to 
produce carcasses high in quality, 
along with freedom from abnormalities. 
They will be tested for prepotency 
and for their combining ability. 

T HE second principal project is the 
program of selection on the basis 
of performance. It is in reality an 
. advanced registry rating project from 
which two results are hoped for. One 
of these aims is to prove the soundness 
of selecting breeding animals based 
on the performance of litter mates; 
and the other is to investigate and 
sort out the inheritability of individual 
bacon characteristics. 

Different countries have used dif¬ 
fering systems of recording swine per¬ 
formance. In Denmark, recording has 
been going on continuously for half a 
century. Some schemes were started 
in England but discontinued. In Can¬ 
ada, Advanced Registry for purebred 
swine was started in 1929. Advanced 
Registry is really a measure of a mat¬ 
ing between two individual animals, 
but too little use has been made of the 
records built up and of the testing so 
far done. Simply stated, the project at 
Lacombe involves the use, in a special 
breeding program, of none except 
pigs whose litter mates have been 
A.R. tested. 

This project has been under way 
for four years, on four different sta¬ 
tions, two in the East and two in the 
West. In 1946, for example, 10 litters 
were tested at Lacombe. Their carcass 
scores ranged from 80 to 62. Two gilts 
were kept from each of the top two 
litters, and two from each of the two 
lowest litters. The same plan was fol¬ 


lowed at the Scott Experimental Sta¬ 
tion in Saskatchewan, as well as in 
the East. The high and low test gilts 
were all bred to a high-test boar 
one year, and to a low-test boar the 
year following, so that pigs from high- 
high, high-low, low-high and low-low 
matings resulted. For subsequent 
breeding, stock was retained only 
from the high-high, and the low-low 
matings. In each case, two barrows 
and two gilts from each litter were 
selected for testing; and in addition, 
a boar and three gilts were retained 
for breeding stock, at least until the 
performance of the test pigs was 
known. This is also an outcrossing 
experiment and, although the project 
is not yet completed, it is already quite 
apparent that selection on the basis of 
performance is sound. In 1949 for 
example, the pigs from' a low boar 
mated to high gilts graded 50 per cent 
A and 50 per cent B, whereas the low 
boar mated to low gilts, produced no 
A’s, 69 per cent B’s, 26 per cent C’s 
and five per cent D’s, despite the fact 
that pigs from the first mating of this 
kind in 1946 were scarcely distin¬ 
guishable from each other. 

T HE third main project at Lacombe 
is an attempt to produce a new, 
white, bacon breed that will be com¬ 
pletely different in its breeding, from 
the Yorkshire. The reason for this 
attempt is that while the Yorkshire is 
the principal breed in Canada, many 
farmers feel that they can get faster 
gain and more economical results by 
cross-breeding. Unfortunately, there 
are very few breeds of bacon back¬ 
ground, and the progeny is often more 
or less nondescript in bacon quality. 
It is believed that if a white, bacon 
breed, genetically different from the 
Yorkshire, can be evolved, it will be 
advantageous to cross this breed with 
the Yorkshire to obtain hybrid vigor 
plus quality carcasses. In any event, 
it will take a few years to discover 
whether this objective can, or cannot, 
be attained. 

Two different foundations were 
used. Since the ultimate new breed 
must be white, it was necessary that 
one of the cross - bred foundation 
parents be white, so that selections 
may be made later for this color. 
Yorkshire could not be used, or some 
of the hybrid vigor anticipated by 
crossing the new breed with the York¬ 
shire would be lost. There were not 
many white breeds of bacon char¬ 
acteristics available, but eventually a 
combination of Danish Landrace and 
Chester White, developed at the 
U.S.D.A. Animal Research Station, 
Beltsville, Maryland, was selected. 

There were, of course, a number of 
colored breeds available for the other 
half of the foundation cross. Most of 
them, such as the Duroc-Jersey, had 
too great a predisposition to fat, for a 
bacon foundation. The Tam worth was 
considered to be light in the ham, a 
deficiency for which the Yorkshire is 
sometimes criticized. Consequently, a 
black and white foundation was made 
up of the Landrace - Chester p i g 
crossed with the Berkshire; and a red- 
and-white foundation was secured by 
crossing the Landrace-Chester pig 
with the red Minnesota No. 1. 

If any reader would like to build a 
new breed of pigs here is the way it is 
being proceeded with at Lacombe, 
and told to me by Mr. Stothart: 
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“The first pigs used in this project 
were Canadian Berkshire gilts and 
Landrace - Chester boars. The latter 
were developed in the United States 
by crossing Danish Landrace on Ches¬ 
ter Whites and inbreeding. They are 
white in color, hence the term ‘black- 
and-white’ foundation. The plan being 
followed here is to backcross the 
females of the original cross, to Land- 
race-Chester boars, and then close the 
herd, and breed and select from the 
pigs resulting from this backcross. It 
is intended to select for a white pig, 
and as the white in this cross is dom¬ 
inant, this should be simplified by the 
double shot of white incorporated by 
the backcross to the Landrace-Chester. 
The Landrace-Chester boars used in 
this project ranged from 53 per cent 
Landrace—47 per cent Chester, to 70 
per cent Landrace—30 per cent Ches¬ 
ter, and consequently the breed back¬ 
ground of the second generation foun¬ 
dations approximated 25 per cent 
Berkshire—45 per cent Landrace and 
30 per cent Chester. 

“Although this project was started in 
1948, several generations of testing 
and selecting will be necessary to 
determine whether a bacon pig of 
high carcass quality, combined with 
economy of production, can be de¬ 
veloped. The basis of selection in this, 
as in the other projects, is litter mate 
performance; and carcass quality, 
economy of gain, and freedom from 
defects are given particular promi¬ 
nence in the selections.” 

The swine breeding research now 
progressing at Lacombe is the most 
extensive conducted at any one re¬ 
search center in Canada. Its intent is 
to prove breeding methods, systems 
and strains, and to pass on to breeders 
the methods and systems best designed 
to improve swine breeding. “No distri¬ 
bution of breeding stock is planned,” 
said Mr. Stothart, “except in the case of 
really outstanding strains of Yorkshire, 
and it is not anticipated that this will 
be possible for several years. While 
both positive and negative results may 
be expected, the net effect should be 
to add materially to our knowledge of 
breeding bacon hogs.” 



Marginal Land 

The above picture shows the sort of 
thing that is involved in further in¬ 
creasing Great Britain’s crop acreage. 
This Welsh farmer and his two horses 
took six weeks to plow this field of 
about an acre in extent, because it was 
so hilly the horses could take only a 
few paces at a time. In the picture the 
horses are harrowing out bracken roots. 




Rosetown, Sask. 


If you agree with Albert Kessel that 
it’s hours of power that count in dry 
batteries — “Eveready” Batteries are 
your brand too! 

You know how an active cat will take 
a cat nap . . . then bounce back with 
new energy. “Eveready” “Nine Lives” 
Batteries work on the same principle. 
Due to the chemical regeneration of 
the depolarizer they recover power 
between uses and bounce back for 
extra power — extra life! 

“Eveready”, “Ignitor”, “Hot Shot”, “Nine Lives” and 
the Cat Symbol are registered trade-marks of 

NATIONAL CARBON LIMITED 

MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 


IN YOUR FLASHLIGHT 

Brighter light! Longer life! Both yours when 
you use "Eveready” "Nine Lives” Flashlight 
Batteries ... they’re packed with more power 
when they’re made and actually recover power 
between uses. 


Rugged dependability, long life and extra 
power all combine in “Eveready” "Hot Shot” 
and "Ignitor” Batteries to give you the most 
portable power per dollar for electric fences 
and ignition* 


For the best value in battery packs today- 
ask for the "Eveready” Senior Radio Battery 
Pack. It combines in perfect balance the 
largest 'A’ and 'B’ sections ever built into a 
pack... contains up to 12 pounds more 
power producing materials than other 
battery packs. BoFi-st 


BRAND 

THE BATTERIES WITH NINE 
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Weather mail’s Job 

Continued from page 9 

W. Gilmour Clark, has written a 
dramatic account which gives a clue 
to the present accepted theories about 
weather changes. Here is his story: 

“The cold air that periodically para¬ 
lyzes Canada during the winter 
months originates up in the Arctic 
wastelands. The air sits there for days 
on end and gets colder and colder. It 
dries out. Finally, one day, for reasons 
which are not at all obvious to 
meteorologists, it begins to spill over 
the Arctic’s rim like quicksilver on a 
table; it begins to move down from 
the Northwest Territories and flow at 
a fairly quick rate—about 20 or 30 
miles an hour—down over the prairie 
provinces. 

“The meteorologist is warned of the 
outbreak when he gets weather reports 
from the Northwest Territories, from 
Churchill, Coppermine, Yellowknife 
and Baker Lake. It is customary for 
the meteorologist to mark a blue line 
on his weather map to show the lead¬ 
ing edge of this extremely cold air. 
The blue line when he first draws it on 
his map, hangs in a long, graceful 
curve from Hudson Strait, across Hud¬ 
son Bay, just south of Yellowknife, 
and trails on up to the Yukon. Hour 
by hour that blue line progresses 
southward, south of Edmonton, south 
of Saskatoon, then south of Calgary 


and Winnipeg, and the papers begin 
to carry stories about a cold wave on 
the prairies. In the West the air is 
dammed up by the Rocky Mountains; 
in the East it begins to surge across 
northwestern Ontario; Port Arthur 
feels its grip, then Sault Ste. Marie, 
then Toronto. At the same time the 
Dakotas and Minnesota are caught in 
the icy clutch of the cold wave. 

“Day by day the blue line lengthens 
as the cold air pushes south across 
Chicago, Ottawa and Quebec City; 
south of St. Louis, New York and 
Halifax. Finally there comes a day 
when the blue line lies completely 
south of the Maritime provinces, hangs 
down along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, cuts across Florida, 
through Texas, and up along the crest 
of the Rockies to Whitehorse in the 
Yukon. All of eastern North America 
shivers in the paralyzing air. As the 
cold air pushes south, the warm air 
which it replaced is forced aloft, 
storms develop, and blizzards strike. 

“In the West, the push of cold air 
may be so great that it finally spills 
over the Rockies into the neighboring 
trench, then over that trench into the 
next one, and eventually, after Revel- 
stoke, Nelson, Kamloops and Penticton 
have been covered by the cold air, it 
pushes its way over succeeding moun¬ 
tain ranges till it reaches the Pacific. 
Then the map of the meteorologist 
shows the blue line south of Van¬ 
couver. Piercing east winds roar down 


the Fraser Canyon and roses wither 
in Victoria.” 

A S over the Arctic, so over the Gulf 
of Mexico. Masses of air regu¬ 
larly hover over this tropical sea, 
picking up warmth and moisture. 
When the tropical air mass takes off it 
is generally to the north and east. 
When it reaches eastern Canada, the 
life of the country slows down, clothes 
won’t dry, food won’t keep, your 
clothes stick to your back, you can’t 
sleep at night, you have a perpetual 
grouch, particularly if you are a West¬ 
erner habituated to a dry and bracing 
atmosphere. 

There isn’t much that can be done 
about the weather but adequate warn¬ 
ing enables all sorts of people to lessen 
the effects of it. 

Perhaps the most obvious benefit is 
to airmen. At each of Canada’s main 
airports weathermen are stationed 
who brief every pilot before the latter 
take off for commercial air journeys. 
Pilot and meteorologist together dis¬ 
cuss in great detail cloud formations, 
winds, icing hazards, visibility and all 
the conditions that may affect a flight. 
Between them they arrange the alti¬ 
tudes at which different portions of 
the journey are to be flown. If condi¬ 
tions between landing fields come too 
close to the margin of safety, flights 
are detained until conditions promise 
to improve. The traveller stretching 
his legs on the tarmac in the pale win¬ 


ter sunlight at Calgary may become 
annoyed at a seeming needless delay. 
But the weatherman who may be 
responsible knows what awaits him at 
Winnipeg. 

Shipping along Canada’s extensive 
coast line is hardly less dependent. 
One example is enough. Loggers on 
Queen Charlotte Islands make their 
harvest up into huge rafts which are 
towed across the 24-hour salt water 
run to the British Columbia mainland. 
That journey would be a most hazard¬ 
ous one if a storm were to overtake it. 
Only when the weatherman gives the 
green light is it attempted. 

Even the railways are provided with 
special weather service. As the mer¬ 
cury drops, the efficiency of a loco¬ 
motive drops with it. At 40 below 
zero a locomotive loses 40 per cent of 
its efficiency. It is reported that a trans¬ 
continental train arriving in Toronto 
from the West on February 10, the 
coldest day in the year in the territory 
through which that train passed, was 
equipped with two locomotives for 
half the journey down from Winnipeg. 
At that it was many hours 1 late. Only 
by virtue of sufficient warning can a 
railway company have engines of the 
right type strategically located at iso¬ 
lated spots at the right time. 

Goods in transit are frequently much 
affected by the vagaries of weather. 
Bulk cargoes on the Great Lakes, like 
coal and iron ore, are frequently 



350 to 400 bales an hour hour after Horn 


the market. This is why farmers, faced with 
high production costs and hard-to-get help, 
are buying more New Holland “77’s” than 
any other make of baler. 

Look at these outstanding New 
Holland features! 

Besides its amazing capacity, the New Holland “77’* 
gives you the following farm-engineered features— 
at no extra cost: 

ca 1. Fast Action —Up to 7 bales a minute. 
x'JraT Helps beat the rain. 

j Vy( ! 2. Bales Tied Under Compression —this means 
more firmly tied. “Fraying” prevented. 

3. Inverted Anti-Clog Knotters for fewer missed 
bales. Jamming eliminated, because chaff falls free of gears. 

4. Safe, “ Freeway ” Needles —mounted on side instead of 

underneath, giving greater ground clearance, preventing 
interference by obstructions. * 

5. Wadboard-Type Hay Packer forms bales evenly, 

saving protein-filled leaves. / 

6. Roll-Away Bale Chute allowing windrowing. 


Farmers’ Favorite for ’51 

When it comes to top-capacity performance — 
sustained performance—there’s no baler to 
match New Holland’s “77”! 

With it, you can pick up, compress, slice 
and twine-tie up to 7 bales a minute ... up to 
10 tons an hour . . . with just one man on 
the job. 

And you get this kind of performance day 
after day from “can see to can’t see.” For the 
great “77” is as rugged as it is fast, just as 
you’d expect from the leader in grassland 
farming machinery — New Holland—the 
country’s pioneer and largest maker of auto¬ 
matic pick-up balers. 

When you think of balers, remember New 
Holland makes the highest capacity baler on 


Farmers' Favorite for 51. One hour’s work for the great 
“77” baler —any hour! Up to 7 bales a minute ... up to 10 tons 
an hour ... is just a one-man job with this great New Holland 
machine. If you have the hay, the “77” has the capacity! 




Check the catalog you wish and mail i 
Z yy/7 J coupon to: New Holland Machine Co. J 

Dept. 5103, 302 M urray Street, 
Brantford, Ontario. 

□ Pick-Up Baler □ Baler Twine □ Tractor-Mower 

□ Forage Harvester— □ Bale Loader □ Cylinder Corn Shelter ! 

Row Crop or Hay Unit □ Side Delivery Rake □ Portable Tractor Saw 

□ Forage Blower □ Red Rubber Belting □ General Purpose Mixer I 

□ Farm Wagon □ Hammer Mill □ Husker-Sheller 


Trouble-free baling 
with Certified Twine 

The United States Testing Co. has awarded its 
Seal of Approval to New Holland Twine—the 
twine that meets its rigid standards of uni¬ 
formity, quality and strength. Farmers every¬ 
where agree: there’s no better twine at any price. 
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New Holland Grassland Farming 

New Holland Machine Company, New Holland, Pa. 

A Subsidiary of the Sperry Corporation 
Brantford • Des Moines • Kansas City • Minneapolis 
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exposed to rain and freezing tempera¬ 
tures, which complicate and delay 
unloading operations. Wind and fog 
can be frequent causes of delay in the 
docking of vessels. 

M ILK is a very perishable com¬ 
modity. In eastern Canada, where 
processors have branch factories at 
urban points, a change in the weather 
will often switch processing from urban 
big-scale centers, where manufacture 
is more economical, to branch plants 
to minimize the effects of weather 
changes. A midsummer forecast will 
determine how much of the raw prod¬ 
uct will go into ice cream and how 
much into some other by-product. 

Candy and chocolates will not be 
shipped into areas where the tempera¬ 
ture is expected to go over 87 unless 
continuous refrigeration is available. 
A steel company, aided by a weather 
forecast, will process bolts on a day 
when the humidity is high, but will 
turn the plant over to the manufacture 
of wire on a dry day. Power and light 
companies operating near their peak 
load, and forced to use stand-by plants 
to meet emergencies, keep a sharp eye 
on weather forecasts. Tuesday is the 
traditional ironing day for the house¬ 
wife and if Tuesday happens to be a 
dark, dismal day, following a very 
bright Monday which resulted in a 
favorable wash, the power load is 
likely to soar. 

A B AKERY chain operating in 
Montreal is said to have learned 
this lesson. If the weather is un¬ 
pleasant the housewife phones to 
hubby to bring home the bread and 
cookies. If it is a fine day she will 
walk down to the corner store herself. 
The management wants to know be¬ 
forehand if its deliveries are to be 
concentrated' in the downtown areas 
or in the suburban retailing centers. In 
an American city this knowledge is 
reported to have saved one big chain 
a quarter of a million dollars a year. 
These are just a few random selections 
from a long list of processing and 
distributing activities which are vitally 
concerned with accurate forecasting. 
To meet their individual needs many 
of them are supplied with a special 
forecasting service. 

In the field of agriculture the 
weatherman makes some important 
contributions but these are more 
familiar in those portions of Canada 
where specialty crops are more highly 
developed. On the prairies, where 
farming follows a single pattern over 
a wide area, and where seed time and 
harvest are pushed with frenzied 
speed anyway, not much can be done 
to increase the effectiveness of 24-hour 
tractor operations. Storm warning or 
no storm warning, seeder and combine 
are never halted as long as they can 
work. 

As a further service, the Canadian 
weather chiefs have inaugurated a 
special frost warning service for fruit 
growers at the two extremes of the 
country. The B.C. orchardist can do 
much to protect his crop with smoke 
pots if he has sufficient warning. On 
the other hand it costs money. The 
cost of three or four all-out smudges 
may eat up the profits from a whole 
crop. It is therefore of importance to 
the grower that the pots be not lighted 
unless frost is sure to strike. It is 
reported that last year the pots were 
not generally used once because of the 
assurance provided by the weather 


service. Because of the growing de¬ 
pendence on the weatherman the 
number of pots in British Columbia 
valleys is multiplying. Nova Scotian 
apple growers, who have been at it a 
little longer, declare that the cost of 
protecting their orchards has been cut 
in half by the forecasting service. 

O UT on Lulu Island in the Fraser 
delta a group of farmers are grow¬ 
ing sugar beet seed. The usual' routine 
calls for spraying to protect the crop 
from an insect which is destructive 
in that locality. The spraying is done 
from airplanes. To be effective it must 
be done on a calm day, and there must 
be no rain in the ensuing 24 hours. 
Consequently the weatherman is asked 
to fix the day. 

In southern Ontario tobacco has 
become an important crop. One of the 
chief hazards is fall frost. Frequently 
the grower has to decide whether he 
will let his crop mature to the right 
point, or to cut it a few days early 
thereby lowering the grade, but escap¬ 
ing a frost which would ruin the crop. 
Now the weatherman is depended on 
for the answer. Growers of alfalfa seed 
in northern Saskatchewan have a simi¬ 
lar problem and look in the same 
direction for aid in making their 
important decision. 

The Weather Office is fully con¬ 
scious of the western farmers’ depend¬ 
ence on the weather, and is always on 
the lookout for suggestions as to how 
farmers can be more effectively served 
by specially designed forecasts. One 
request, however, which is occasionally 
made, and which it cannot fulfill is for 
long range forecasts. No weatherman 
who has advanced beyond the crystal 
ball stage will attempt what the public 
regards as a long range forecast. Using 
the method developed by an American 
weatherman, Rossby, the U.S. depart¬ 
ment is now putting out five-day 
regional forecasts. Their accuracy has 
been sufficiently impressive to encour¬ 
age the Canadian weather bureau to 
set up a similar service. Preparatory 
arrangements are well under way, but 
it will be some time before forecasts 
are released. Whereas 48-hour fore¬ 
casts are based on information from 
the Pacific and the Arctic, longer fore¬ 
casts have to be based on information 
from more distant sources, and it takes 
time to establish direct liaison with the 
Asiatic weathermen whose co-opera¬ 
tion is almost indispensable. 

Considering the part the weather 
service plays in the life of the nation, 
most Canadians will agree that for the 
$6,000,000 it costs them yearly, they 
are getting a good money’s worth. 




BURGESS 

FLASHLIGHT 

BATTERY 


• SEALED IN PLASTIC 
AND STEEL 

★ CHROME PROTECTED 

★ LONG LIFE 

★ FRESH POWER 

★ GUARANTEED BY THE 
MAKER... BURGESS 

Yes, the newly designed, 
streamlined BURGKSf Flash* 
light Battery has all these 
features. 

It is CHROME PROTECTED 1 
give 'you EXTRA hours of 
bright light. Its new de> 
sign ensures dependable 
FRESH POWER always. 

Every> BURGESSbattery 
Is guaranteed by the 
makeHBURGCSS-an 
old reliable name in 
the industry. 

So, when you buy. 

Insist on the new 
full-o-powr 
BURGESS Flash, 
light Battery. 



i buy, 
new A 

A 







1 INVENTORS 

Everyone with a Rood Idea should promptly secure 
our FREE handsome form “Record of your Inven¬ 
tion” and full information on first steps 
Inventor should take. Write today to W. IRWIN 
HASKETT. 53 Queen Street. Ottawa. 


] 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox. rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ontario 
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Seed Detectives 

Continued from page 17 

The amount of heat, light and 
moisture required by a germinating 
seed is related to the normal growing 
habits of the plant. Wheat is normally 
planted early, in a cool soil, when the 
days are relatively short. It requires 
a prechilling treatment, and is ger¬ 
minated at 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Beans are sown much later and in the 
laboratory they need a higher tem¬ 
perature and more light. This char¬ 
acteristic makes it possible to predict 
to some extent the likely germinating 
conditions under which a particular 
seed will make the best showing. 

Seed is germinated by the method 
that is likely to give the best results. 

Oats, barley, sunflower, beans, peas 
and the like are planted in small boxes 
in a mixture of sand and sawdust. Two 
lots of each sample are usually ger¬ 
minated, but, with certain seeds, four 
lots are seeded. Cereals are planted 
in two lots of 100 each, and if the 
two tests do not check closely they 
are repeated. With small grasses, such 
as Kentucky Blue Grass, four lots of 
100 each are used. The reason for this 
is that the seed takes so long to ger¬ 
minate that those doing the work are 
anxious to get accurate results with a 
minimum risk of having to do the test 
a second time. Some of the small 
grasses, such as Kentucky Blue, take 
up to four weeks to test fully, as 
indicated previously, so if two tests QEED testing in Canada dates back 

must be run it will be late before O over nearly half a century. The 

the test is completed and the seed can credit for founding the first seed test- 

be used on the farm. Wheat takes only ing laboratory in Canada belongs to 

ten days, so even if the first tests are George H. Clark, who graduated from 

■ v., . . Table of Grade Standards 

Applicable to Wheat, _ 


When cereals are tested on the 
farm for germination, the testing 
should be done as carefully as in the 
laboratory. If grain fails to germinate 
65 per cent it is unsatisfactory for 
seeding. From 65 to 75 per cent is 
fair; from 75 to 85 per cent is medium; 
and 85 per cent or over is good. 

W HEN testing on the farm it is im¬ 
portant to select a representative 
sample, and to mix it thoroughly. Then 
count out two lots of exactly 100 seeds 
each, being sure to take the large and 
small seeds as they come. The seeds 
can be tested between two pieces of 
blotting paper if the paper is kept 
moist and covered with an inverted 
dinner plate. The seeds should be at 
room temperature; and the nearer this 
is to 68 degrees Fahrenheit the better. 
At the end of 10 days the strong shoots 
that will develop into a sturdy plant 
can be counted, to determine the 
approximate percentage germination. 

It is often better, when testing on 
the farm, to grow seed in soil. The 
procedure is to fill a can to about 
one inch from the top with sandy soil, 
and sprinkle the seeds evenly on top, 
using a separate can for each of the 
two lots of 100 seeds. Cover the seeds 
with about one-half inch of loose, 
moist soil. The merit in this system 
is that weak seeds which sprout, but 
might not penetrate the soil to make 
a plant, will not be counted as viable. 


DELCO 

MOTOR 


This coupon brings you complete infor¬ 
mation on Delco Fractional Horsepower 
Motors for dependable farm use . . . 


Note 1. Seed graded or sold under this Table in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, shall be free from Tartarian Buckwheat (Fagopyrum tartaricnm L.) 

2. Ergot (Claviceps purpurea) shall not be present In excess or 2 per peck In grade 
Registered No. 1 or 1 per pound in grades Registered Nos. 2 and 3. 

inconclusive, a second test can be con- the Ontario Agricultural College in 
ducted without too much lapse of 1898. After graduation he was 
time. appointed to a junior position in the 

The counting of seeds in the labora- Department of Field Husbandry at 
tory is completely mechanical. A O.A.C. He soon became aware of the 
vacuum is created by an air pump, need for organized seed testing in 
connected by a pipe to a head, flat Canada, because of the difficulty 
on one side, in which either 50 or 100 farmers were experiencing in getting 
holes have been drilled. Seeds are high quality, weed-free seed. Part of 
placed on the head and one seed the reason for this condition was that 

adheres to each hole. Excess seeds are the United States and many European 

shaken off, the head is positioned on countries had established seed testing 
the blotter or germinating box, and laboratories, and seed which could not 
the suction cut off so the seeds are be sold in these countries was being 
no longer held. In this manner the shipped to Canada, where restrictions 
desired number of seeds can be were not imposed, 
planted in a minimum of time. In 1899 Mr. Clark joined the 

If cereal seed is to grade Registered Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
No. 1, Certified No. 1 or No. 1 Seed, and presented his ideas on seed test- 

85 per cent or over of the seeds must ing to the Hon. Sidney Fisher, who 

germinate. This figure drops to 75 was then Minister. He was given per- 
per cent for No. 2 grades, and to 65 mission to establish a small laboratory 
per cent for No. 3 grades. in which the quality of clover and 


Tftajtf, £C to-day { 


Please send me Delco Motors facts and the 
address of the Delco Motors distributor 
nearest me. 


Name 


Complete Address 


— 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 


Maximum number of seeds per pound except where 
otherwise stated 


Grade Name 

Noxious 

Primary 

Weed Seeds 

Primary plus 
Secondary 

Total 

Weed 

Seeds 

Seeds of 
Other 
Crops or 
Species 

Other 

Distin¬ 

guishable 

Varieties 

Minimum 

Percentag-e 

Germina¬ 

tion 

Registered No. 1 _ 

0 

0 

3 

0.5 

1 

85 

Registered No. 2_ 

0 

1 per bus. 

10 

1 

2 

75 

Registered No. 3_ 

0 

1 per peck 

10 

2 

2 

65 

Certified No. 1_ 

0 

1 per peck 

10 

1 

5 

85 

Certified No. 2_ 

0 

2 per peck 

15 

2 

10 

75 

No. 1 Seed_ .. .. 

0 

1 

25 

10 

20 

85 

No. 2 Seed_ .. 

1 

3 

50 

25 

30 

75 

No. 3 Seed___ 

3 

15 

100 

50 

60 

65 


/sturdy Ri&*d Tub* 

-Crank fur raisin) 

Tt/fcf Support 
>->' w hdb nursing 


(toBeradt/ \ 
bear/'’ft ' ~ 
bOOmbUrtt/ 


J Enyi»t 


McINTYRE'S ALL METAL 
AUGER LOADER 

Has patented non-bending ribbed tube that extends 
to centre of bin for loading or unloading, has large 
adjustable engine bed, belt tightener for easy start¬ 
ing, a guaranteed machine for years of service and 
the price is right. 20 ft. loader <£900 
as shown less engine 

22 foot, $232.00 24 foot, $238.00 30 foot. $268.00 
The above includes our patented ribbed tube, but 
does not include the Cl OR extra 

engine priced at. vl 4wiUU if needed 

WILL SHIP C.O.D. IMMEDIATELY. 

McINTYRE'S FOUNDRY 

SWIFT CURRENT SASKATCHEWAN 


FALSE TEETH 

That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 

Many wearers of false teeth have suf¬ 
fered real embarrassment because their 
plate dropped, slipped or wobbled at Just 
the wrong time. Do not live In fear of 
this happening to you. Just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks "plate odor" (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 



(Reading time—44 seconds) 


FLAX PROVED NOT 
HARD ON FARM LAND 

A recent three year analysis of 
the nitrogen, phosphorus, potas¬ 
sium, magnesium, calcium and 
sulphur content in seed and 
straw of wheat, oats, barley and 
flax showed flax removed fewer 
nutrients from the soil than many 
other crops. 

FLAX GROWS WELL 

With proper weed control meth¬ 
ods flax can compete success¬ 
fully with weeds. Flax, too, is 
no more subject to disease than 
any other cereal crop and mod¬ 
ern machinery can harvest flax 
just as easily as any other crop. 

FLAX IS VALUABLE 

Flax has had a cash value per 
acre, on a ten year average, 
very close to wheat and far 
higher than oats or barley. 

GROW SOME FLAX 

Canada should sow 1,000,000 
acres of flax. Grow some flax 
every year. For the free, in¬ 
formative booklet "There's a 
Future in Flax" write: 



605 PARIS BLDG., WINNIPEG 
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grass seeds being used in Canada 
could be investigated. These early 
analyses showed a need for seed test¬ 
ing, and a laboratory was set up in 
Ottawa. In 1905 an act to control the 
sale of seed was passed and, to make 
its enforcement possible, the Seed 
Branch (now the Division of Plant 
Products) came into existence. 

The first of the stated objectives of 
seed testing is to enable persons who 
wish to buy good seed to do so. Any¬ 
one wishing to ensure that he is pur¬ 
chasing high quality seed can ask to 
see a certificate of analysis, or he may 
send a sample for testing to the gov¬ 
ernment laboratory in his province. A 
second objective is to prevent the 
spread of weeds through the agency 
of impure seed, and a third objective 
is to prevent the introduction of 
new weeds in imported seed. 

This last objective is more impor¬ 
tant than might be immediately appar¬ 
ent. Of the 187 plants listed as weeds 
in the Department of Agriculture pub¬ 
lication “Farm Weeds” only 72 are 
natives of this country. Many weeds 
were introduced prior to the setting 
up of the Seed Branch. At the present 
time no seed, with the exception of 
flower seed, can be imported without 
being tested in a government labora¬ 
tory. It must be clean according 'to 
our standards. In view of the fact that 
none of the weeds listed as prohibited 
noxious weeds under The Seeds Act 
are native to this country, but were 
largely imported in seed, the impor¬ 
tance of this type of control can 
scarcely be overemphasized. 

T HERE are two seed analyst’s asso¬ 
ciations, designed to improve the 
level of seed testing. The Association 
of Official Seed Analysts is a North 
American institution, the membership 
of which is made up of the personnel 
of the official seed testing laboratories 
of Canada and the United States. 
Each laboratory may be represented 
by one official delegate at the annual 
meeting. The International Seed Test¬ 
ing Association is an international 
organization of a semi-official nature, 
having delegates appointed by the 
countries which subscribe to the main¬ 
tenance of the Association. 

These associations have a place in 
the provision of better seed. One 
object is to co-ordinate the work of 
seed testing and to devise a system 
of reporting the results of analyses, in 
order to facilitate interstate and inter¬ 
national trade in seeds. A further 
object is the bringing about of uni¬ 
formity in methods of seed analysis 
and the interpretation of germination 
tests. 

Prior to the formation of these asso¬ 
ciations each country or state did its 
testing according to the personal ideas 
of the man in charge of a laboratory, 
with the result that the tests were not 
comparable. Conferences and “referee” 
samples have made the work more 
uniform. The “referee” samples are 
identical samples sent to member 
laboratories, tested by each, and the 
results compared to determine if all 
are doing their tests in the same way 
and arriving at the same conclusions. 

Seed testing in Canada has grown 
to the point where there is little excuse 
for seeding with doubtful material. 
Except in cases where a farmer buys 
his seed from a neighbor, he can read 
the government tag on the bag and 
know what he is putting into his soil. 


Don't let Weeds 
Pick Your Pockets 



Weeds rob crops of badly needed moisture — cut 
down yield — reduce your profits! Play safe! Knock 
out weeds quickly, effectively with Monsanto 2,4-D. 
Specially formulated to give top results, Monsanto 
weed killers penetrate leaf tissue rapidly — assure 
positive elimination of weed growth even under 
adverse weather conditions. Monsanto weed killers 
are effective on a wide range of weeds ... will not 
damage growing crops if used in recommended 
dosages. Low cost weed control with Monsanto 
2,4-D results in lower farm costs, increased crop 
yield (30% higher in many instances)... more 
MONEY in your pockets! Place your order now for 
Monsanto 2,4-D weed killers. 
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AT LAR ce 


BUILD 

special i 
equipment , 
and 

structures, 
racks, pens, 
etc. 


REPAIR 
equipment 
in the field, 
and shop. 


RECLAIM 

worn 

equipment. 

Salvageused 

parts. 


UNIVERSAL‘ DISTRIBUTORS 


194 OSBORNE ST. 


WINNIPEG, MAN 


Workshop in March 


END 


COSTLY MLrMinO 

Reclai mo 


VAPOR 

ESCAPE 


This is the clean-up month for odd jobs in the shop 

Stanchion Release Piston Ring 

To save time in handling cattle, Q n a recen t ove 
connect the top ends of a row of improvise a ring coi 
stanchions to one cross-piece. The pistons back in th 
moveable uprights must be bolted to length o f baling 
the front of the stall at the bottom w ; re an( j a str jp 0 f 

heavy galvanized 
sheet iron about 
two inches wide 
and long enough to 
go around the pis- 
ton. I fastened one end of the wire 
to a head bolt and wrapped it once 
around the tin and piston. Tightening 
the wire compressed the rings so the 
piston could be tapped into the cylin¬ 
der with a hammer handle. This sys¬ 
tem works just as fast as a ring 
compressor.—A. F. 


M O other filter will abstract dirt and harsh abrasives from 
motor oil better than RECLAIMO Super Refiner. Its patented 
heating element evaporates all water and fuel dilution, thus 
preventing sludge and costly corrosion. Actually . . . it's a 
miniature refinery "under your hood." Can be installed in all 
tractors . . . trucks . . . cars. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


WIRE, ANCHORED TO 30LT 
TIN \~ 


tumusT rwiFotP 


STOP 


^ moveable stanchion 

STATIONERY STANCHION V 


rilUBL* 


COMPANY (CANADA) LTD 


CALGARY. ALBERTA 


617-A 10th AVE. WEST 


with single bolts. At the top they are 
bolted to the moveable cross-bar. The 
latter must have free ends which can 
move up and down slightly as the 
stanchions are opened and closed. We 
have six cattle served by one cross¬ 
piece but more could be added. They 
are all released or locked in by one 
operation and it saves going between 
the animals to handle them indi¬ 
vidually.—J.K. 


“ Fishing ” Tool 

This wire gadget is for “fishing” 
nuts, bolts, small wrenches, etc., from 
transmissions and other inaccessible 
places. It is made from stiff wire such 
as that used in a fly swatter handle 


Get them with 

CANUCK Shot Shells 


Count the crimes of the crow! A cosily list — eating 

crops, destroying the eggs and young of song and 
^ ^ game birds. In fact, studies have shown that 

hall of all duck nests are never hatched 
and one-third of this loss is wrought by the 
crow. The magpie is his evil accomplice . . . 
\ robbing nests and attacking livestock. Save 
l * ,&»*** \ losses on your farm and protect bird life by 

M ■'*> \ shooting pests regularly. Write to — 

Canadian Industries Limited , Dept. 0, 
Ammunition Division , Montreal, for 

^_ your copy of ‘T IPS ON CROW 

SHOOTING ” by Bert Popowski , 
V T -— the nationally-known crow 
mrn aai IIIITI/MI hunter. It s free! 


OLD CUSHION COVER 


STIFF WIPE 


over 


■/•t" WASHER ACTS AS LOCK 


and is shaped as shown. A fi-inch 
washer slipped over the handle serves 
as a lock to hold the “fish” securely. 
In confined space the “lock” can be 
tightened down by pushing it with a 
small stick or rod. The apparatus has 
even heen used to recover a large 
screw driver from a gasoline tank. 
—W.J.B. 


“Always 
Dependable 


SERVING CANADIANS THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Pail Carrier 

You recently showed a frame for 
carrying pails of water but I think 
that my system is much better. Use an 
old length of line strap with snaps in 
each end and a buckle near one end 
for adjusting the length of the strap. 

SHOULDER STRAP ./// || I \\i 


I W COMPLETE 

includes mask, holder, 
ground clamp, pulley, 
cable, 10 pounds assorted 
welding rods and valuable 
FREE welding guide. 


WATER 

TANK 


This neat, new, low cost welder simplifies welding. You 
can learn to weld quickly and easily. Strike your own 
arc—for profit in an enjoyable new hobby. 

Ease of operation, adaptability and portability are prime 
requisites of this engine driven welder. Best quality 
materials ensure long, faithful service—provide top notch 
performance at all heating stages. Housed in attractively 
finished steel case, neatly assembled for compactness. 

CHECK THESE POINTS: 

Welds all metals, from light Dial type ampherage control, 
sheet to heavy gauge. Handles all 1/16” to 1/4” 

tr Cuts up to 2 inch metals. welding rods. 

{^ 300 amps for continuous Lightweight (approximately 

operation with 400 maxi* 100 lbs.) 
mum overload. ^ Portable—sets up anywhere. 

Factory sealed ball bearings ^ Factory guaranteed for one 
In drive shaft. y ear . 

The Universal "300” Welder Another model, the "200" 
is without doubt one of the is now available. Has a 200 
finest welders made, and amp. range. Same specifi- 
offers tremendous value at cations and accessories as 
$149.00. the “300". It sells for just 

$129.00. 


Removing Rusty Screws 

When rusty screws will not break 
loose with the screw driver I let some 
penetrating oil soak in for a while. 
If this does not do the trick I heat a 
rod of soldering copper until it is red 
then hold it against the head of the 
screw for a few minutes. The screw 
will then loosen and come out easily. 
—F.M.S. 


PAILS SUSPENDED BY HARNESS SHAD HOOKS 

Hang the pails from the snaps and 
keep them away from your legs with 
a bent stick. Notch the ends of the 
stick to hold the straps from slipping. 
With this outfit, you can bend over 
and fill the pails without removing 
them and once you are standing 
straight, can carry them without tak¬ 
ing any weight on your arms.—A.W. 


7a<Tr'k . i cfiS | »rLo at "1 
■ WATER.ACID.OAS.VAPOR 1 
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You can SEE why 

■firestone 

CHAMPIONS 
Beat them all! 


Look at all these EXTRA FEATURES! 


Yes, you can believe your own eyes ... You 
can take a good look and see why Firestone 
Tires pull better and last longer. 

Notice the bars. You’ll see they’re curved 
to cup and grip the soil for a firm, sure hold 
to eliminate slippage. 

Examine the openings between the bars. 
See how they flare out at the shoulders to 
permit automatic soil release. You’ll notice 


there’s no "wedged-in” pinching nor bar-end 
soil cramping. 

Look at the treads of these tires. Observe 
how wide, how flat they are for full traction 
contact, long, even tread life. 

Only Firestone gives you all these extra fea¬ 
tures. Only Firestone gives you your choice 
of top quality in either Open Center or 
Traction Center design. So, before you buy, 
LOOK! 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 








STEWRT ELECTRIC HQKHERIES 


CHICKS 


PRAIRIE CUu 
HATCHERIES ltd 

REGINA, SASK. 
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HAMBLEY R.O.P. BRED LEGHORNS' 


POULTRY 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST HATCHERY 

STEWART’S R.O.P. 

SIRED CHICKS 

CANADIAN APPROVED BROAD-BREASTED 
BRONZE TURKEY POULTS 


Orders For All Breeds of Day Old and Started 
Chicks Can be Accepted For Delivery Any 
Time in March and April. 


Place your order now. This will give you a pre¬ 
ferred delivery date. 100% live arrival guaranteed 
Pullets 96% accuracy. Write today for large illus¬ 
trated 1951 catalogue and prices. 


602C 12th Avenue West. Calgary, Alberta 


Hambley R.O.P. Bred W. Leghorns are real egg 
machines. Where large white eggs are in demand 
they make an excellent showing. Rush your order 
now for early delivery. Pullets develop fast. Egg 
prices will be high next fall. 

R.O.P. SIRED (MANITOBA) R.O.P. Bred 
100 50 25 (SASK.) 100 50 25 

17.25 9.10 4.85 W. Leg. 18.75 9.90 5.20 

35.00 18.00 9.25 W.L. Pull. 38.00 19.50 10.00 

5.00 3.00 2.00 W.L. Ckls. 5.00 3.00 2.00 

18.75 9.85 5.20 B. Rocks 20.25 10.60 5.55 

34.00 17.50 9.00 B.R. Pull. 37.00 19.00 9.75 

15.00 8.00 4.25 B.R. Ckls. 16.00 8.50 4.50 

18.75 9.85 5.20 N. Hamp. 20.25 10.60 5.55 

34.00 17.50 9.00 N.H. Pull. 37.00 19.00 9.75 

15.00 8.00 4.25 N.H. Ckls. 16.00 8.50 4.50 

APPROVED R.O.P. SIRED 

19.75 10.40 5.45 Sussex 21.25 1 1.00 5.75 

34.00 17.50 9.00 L.S. Pull. 37.00 19.00 9.75 

15.00 8.00 4.25 L.S. Ckls. 16.00 8.50 4.50 

18.75 9.85 5.20 W. Rock. 19.75 10.25 5.40 

20.00 10.50 5.50 B. Aust. 21.50 11.00 5.75 

36.00 18.50 9.50 B. Minorca Pullets 


and not the breed that's important. Contrary to 
popular belief, poultry profits do not depend upon 
which breed or cross you buy because there are 
good, poor and indifferent in all. Rather your 
profits depend upon breeding—the unseen, inherit¬ 
ance and genetic makeup—of the chicks which you 
purchase regardless of breed and cross. We have 
several pure breeds and crosses to choose from 
with genuine R.O.P. breeding back of them. The 
majority of our chicks are sired by R.O.P. males. 
Also Turkey Poults. Older Pullets. Free catalogue. 


[T.C.A. photo. 

M. Noe Henault , District Poultry Products Inspector , Federal Department of 
Agriculture (left) and Paul E. Viau. manager of Dr. Viau’s farm at St. Remi, 
Que., examine shipment of chicks in Montreal before birds leave by air for Paris. 


TOP NOTCH CHICK SALES 

GUELPH, ONTARIO 


R.O.P. SIRED (ALBERTA) R.O.P. BRED 

18.00 9.50 4.75 W. Leg. 19.50 10.00 5.25 

36.00 18.50 9.25 W.L. Pull. 39.00 20.00 10.25 

5.00 3.00 2.00 W.L. Ckls. 5.00 3.00 2.00 

20.00 10.50 5.25 B. Rocks 21.50 1 1.00 5.75 

36.00 18.50 9.50 B.R. Pull. 39.00 19.75 10.00 

15.00 8.00 4.25 B.R. Ckls. 16.00 8.50 4.50 

APPROVED (ALBERTA) R.O.P. SIRED 

20.00 10.50 5.25 Sussex 22.00 1 1.50 5.75 
36.00 18.50 9.75 L.S. Pull. 39.00 20.00 10.25 

15.00 8.00 4.25 L.S. Ckls. 16.00 8.50 4.50 

18.00 9.50 4.75 N. Hamps. 19.00 10.00 5.00 

33.00 17.00 9.00 N.H. Pull. 35.00 18.00 9.00 

15.00 7.75 4.00 N.H. Ckls. 15.00 7.75 4.00 

36.00 18.50 9.50 B. Minorca Pullets 
20.00 10.50 5.50 B. Aust. 21.50 1 1.00 5.75 

Cockls. 2c each less before April 8th 


Provincial Poultry Marketing Plans 

The Canadian provinces are steadily progressing toward 
the orderly marketing of poultry and poultry products 

T HERE has been some disorganiza- The proposed scheme calls for 
tion in the poultry industry in province to be divided into five a: 

British Columbia since the plebiscite one member of the board to be ele 

for the orderly marketing of eggs was by the producers in each area, 

defeated in the province two years additional member, to represent 

ago. To some extent the situation has sumers, would be appointed by 

been corrected in the last twelve Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 

months by various poultry organiza- The pi . eS ent marketing act in 
tions again coming to life, increasing tario would not lend itself to ore 

their membership, and looking to the mar k e ting, as the term is unders 

B.C. Federation of Agriculture for j n t be western provinces. Howe 

some guidance. the Ontario Federation of Agriculi 

Theie is still no master commodity through its county organizations 

group organization, however, and locals, has been calling meeting 

there is no immediate prospect of the study the B C Act and the ] 

orderly marketing of poultry products Zealand scheme, and at the same 

going into effect. B.C. producers are are press i n g the government to ch; 

apparently observing the experiences their mar k e ting legislation so that 

of other provinces before asking for of these Uvo scbemes might 

another plebiscite. adopted. The present act requin 

A poultry marketing committee has 66 per cent majority vote , but the 

been set up in Alberta. This committee little doubt that thjs could be obtai 

presented a brief to the provincial as meetings on this subject have 1 

government a year ago, having in ] arge and enthusiastic. 

mind that their first task was to get f , 

, , . , .. , rr-r Most of the poultry product; 

marketing legislation passed. They , , ,, , ., K , 

i i. t . Quebec are handled through large 

have asked that the scheme be put j, .. ° 

. . a . .., . . , . . , ducer co-operatives. The province 

into effect without a vote being taken, , , , . , ,. , 

■■ ,, t r „ . . • i • j n0 natural products marketing lee 

and that, following a trial period a .. , . .. . . 5 

. i j i .i c . , j tion, and none is anticipated, so 1 

vote should be taken, it it is deemed m . , > , b . , 

effort has been expended m the d: 

necessaiy. tion of orderly marketing. Howe 

Saskatchewan also has a poultry ,, . c ., ,, ° 

, , . .. j i i t, o the voice ot the poultryman is 

producers association, and like B.C sed thrQ h the co _ operative 

also has adequate natura products thr0llgh the Poultry Ind £ stry Cou 
marketing legislation. 1 hey have 

advanced to the extent of submitting Nova Scotia has an adeq 
a marketing scheme to the provincial natural products marketing act, 
marketing board and having it through the provincial federatio: 
accepted in principle. Their greatest carrying our a program designee 

obstacle, at the time of writing, is a educate producers to the need 

shortage of the funds necessary to orderly marketing. For the pre: 

organize producers. Originally the poultry producers are observing 

marketing act required a 51 per cent success of fruit marketing under 

majority of producers, though the ac L and after its difficulties have 1 

board let it be understood that they ironed out will, it is considered, 

would prefer a 66 per cent majority, ready to go ahead with poultry, 
as for the honey scheme. During the Prince Edward Island has alre 
past year the act has been amended had a plebiscite governing not 

so that a vote is not necessary. eggs, but also potatoes. The plebi: 

Manitoba also has a satisfactory act, won by the overwhelming majorit 
and poultry producers in that province 7,000 to 35. A satisfactory act is re; 

have been advised by the Minister of ar, d producers are ready to set i 

Agriculture that he is willing to put a scheme. 

poultry scheme into effect. Poultry- There is little to report from I 
men are in favor of such a scheme. Brunswick, except that they have 

Within the past year, 65 meetings adequate act, and at present are < 

were held in the province and votes centrating on the orderly marketin 

taken indicated that 70 per cent were potatoes. After further experience \ 

in favor of orderly marketing. potatoes they expect to carry oi 


Do you know! According to a recent report 
there will be a shortage of fresh eggs on 
the Canadian Market during the last six 
months of 1951 unless more early pullets 
can be raised. 

Help yourself by ordering PRAIRIE QUAL¬ 
ITY Chicks and Turkey Poults now. Wide 
choice of breeds and crosses. Full informa¬ 
tion and prices promptly on request. 

W. H. McLELLAN 


APPROVED (Abbotsford, B.C.) R.O.P. SIRED 
17.00 9.00 4.50 N. Hamps. 19.00 10.00 5.00 

33.00 17.00 8.50 N.H. Pull. 35.00 18.00 9.00 

9.00 5.00 2.50 N.H. Ckls. 1 1.00 6.00 3.00 

17.00 9.00 4.50 W. Leg. 18.00 9.50 4.75 

34.00 17.50 8.75 W.L. Pull. 36.00 18.50 9.25 

4.00 2.50 1.25 W.L. Ckls. 4.00 2.50 1.25 

No discount on B.C. Cockerels 
Write us re: Rhode I. Reds. Black Minorcas, 

W. Leg., N. Hamp., Cross Breds, etc. 
HAMBLEY APPROVED TURKEY POULTS 
100 50 25 10 

Broad B. Bronze. 90.00 46.00 23.50 9.50 

Beltsvllle White . 80.00 41.00 21.00 9.00 

Rouen Ducklings . 40.00 21.00 1 1.00 4.50 

100% Live Arr. Gtd. Pullets 96% Acc. 

G.E. Infra-Red Heat Lamp, 51.75 postpaid 

J. J. Hambley Hatcheries Ltd. 

Winnipeg. Brandon, Reg na, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake, Boisse- 
I vain, Abbotsford, B.C. g 


PRINGLE 

BABY CHICKS 


Be sure of success in 1951 by ordering 
Pringle’s Canadian R.O.P. sired or 
Approved Chicks now. We guarantee 
competitive prices. Small deposit 
books your order with preference of 
delivery date. Be another satisfied 
customer by writing today to: 


Leghorn—Hampshire—Barred Rock and 
Leghorn Hampshire Cross 


SKOOKUM CHICKS 


meet all the requirements of the R.O.P. 
SIRED grade plus our guarantee of Vigor 
and Top Quality. You can buy R.O.P. 
Sired chicks anywhere but you can only 
buy SKOOKUM chicks from 


Calgary, Edmonton 


South Edmonton, 


Chilliwack 


BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

Box 860 


New Westminster, B.C. 
Prices and educational literature on request. 


Headaches due to... 

Constipation 

Yield quickly to... 

All-Vegetable Laxative 


Tweddle R.O P. Sired Pullets 


actually cost you nothing. The extra eggs you get 
from our heavy producing strains of R.O.P. Sired 
Chicks will more than pay the original cost. It will 
pay you to fill out the coupon and get all the 
details about these wonderful chicks before order¬ 
ing. We have special breeds and crosses for layers, 
others for broilers. Also Turkey Poults. Older 
Pullets. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


Tonight take all-vegetable NR Laxa¬ 
tive. It helps clear out thoroughly and 
pleasingly intestinal wastes, often the 
cause of headaches. Makes you feel 
brighter. It is purely vegetable. NR 
comes in two strengths, Regular NR 
and NR Juniors (H dose). 

Regular in plain or candy coaled. Junior in 
candy coated only. 25c, 50c & $1.00. 


Please send me your FREE BOOK telling me 
about your wonderful R.O.P. Sired Chicks. 


NAME 


POST OFFICE 


TAKE W TONIGHT 
Tomorrow ALRIGHT 


isvii ■ ■ ■ iivn... iiuii 

I Was Nearly Crazy 

Until I discovered Dr. D. D. Dennis' amazingly 
fast relief — D. D. D. Prescription. World 
popular, this pure, cooling, liquid medication 
speeds peace and comfort from cruel itching 
caused by eczema, pimples, rashes, athlete’s 
foot and other itch troubles. Trial bottle. 43c. 
Greaseless. First use soothes, checks raw red 
Itch or money back. Ask druggist for D D D 
Prescription (ordinary or extra strength). 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbltted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 
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scheme for the orderly marketing of 
poultry products. 

Work is now being done in British 
Columbia, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
with the objective of drawing up a 
marketing scheme which would be 
uniform for all provinces. The original 
scheme which was drawn up in B.C. 
prior to the plebiscite is being used as 
a basis. When a satisfactory scheme 
is drafted it is planned to send an out¬ 
line to the poultry representative of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture in each province for study and 
discussion. When they have had a 
month to study the - scheme, the C.F.A. 
proposes to call a meeting of these 
representatives in the hope that they 
will be able to arrive at some market¬ 
ing scheme that will be reasonably 
satisfactory to all provinces. 


Expanding Poultry Market 

V ERY few marketing techniques 
have met with the quick success 
afforded the air movement of chicks 
and poults. As recently as last year 
this form of shipping was something 
of an innovation. This year it appears 
that it will be used extensively for 
longer hauls. 

Last year 3,000 chicks were shipped 
to Bermuda by air. This year an esti¬ 
mated 35,000 will be shipped to this 
market. It is worth note that this mar¬ 
ket would be closed to poultry pro¬ 
ducers due to its remoteness if the 


conventional means of shipment were 
practiced. Chicks from eastern Canada 
will be placed on the European mar¬ 
ket, also being shipped by air. 

Air shipment is also practiced on 
the domestic market. It is expected 
that 25t),000 turkey poults will be 
flown from Quebec to the prairie 
provinces, and sent/directly to farmers 
as well as to hatcheries in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. This air 


movement is being co-ordinated by the 
Canadian Poultry Breeders Association. 


Incubation Important 

M ANY factors can be responsible 
for lack of uniformity in pullet 
performance. Unsatisfactory incuba¬ 
tion can be one of the more important 
causes. No amount of care during 
brooding, rearing and laying periods 
compensates for faulty incubation, 
according to A. Sansbury, head poul- 
tryman at the Experimental Station, 
Saanichton, B.C. 

Eggs from three breeding lines were 
incubated up to the fourteenth day in 
an incubator that normally gave excel¬ 
lent results. Then half of the eggs 
from each of these lines were trans¬ 
ferred to a less efficient machine. The 
chicks hatched from the two machines 
were brooded and reared together 
and carried through the first laying 
year in the same pens. 

Mr. Sansbury found that from the 
good incubator 92 per cent of the 
pullets survived the year and laid an 
average of 229 eggs per bird. From 
the poor incubator 47 per cent sur¬ 
vived, averaging 187 eggs per bird. 


Care of Hatching Eggs 

I MPROPER handling has a bearing 
on the hatchability of eggs, advises 
the Experimental Station, Scott, Sask. 
When eggs are paid for on a hatch- 
ability basis this has an important 
influence on net. returns. 

Dirty eggs usually do not hatch as 
well as clean, and washing eggs tends 


to reduce their hatchability. Therefore 
it is well to keep floors and nests as 
clean as possible, as an aid to produc¬ 
ing clean eggs. 

For highest hatchability eggs should 
be gathered three or four times a day, 
to prevent chilling or overheating, and 
stored at temperatures of 45° to 60° 
F. Embryo growth will begin at tem¬ 
peratures above 68° F., and cooling 
prevents this development. 

Hatchability is lower in older eggs, 
so eggs should be shipped at least 
twice weekly. If this is impossible they 
should be stored in cases with the 
large ends up and the cases tilted in 
opposite directions on alternate days. 

If eggs are handled roughly the air 
cell may be loosened and hatchability 
lowered. 

Culling can be used to eliminate 
eggs which would not hatch. Eggs 
which are small, or which have thin, 
or ridged shells, are not good for in¬ 
cubation and should not be shipped. 


Buy by Grade 

C ANADIAN poultrymen who wish 
to buy their chicks by grade can 
select birds graded and sold under the 
authority of the Livestock and Live¬ 
stock Products Act, and so can expect 
to get the quality they pay for. It has 
been pointed out by officials of the 
Poultry Division, Production Service, 
Ottawa, that there are separate grades 
under the Act for chicks and poults 
intended for breeding or for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

Two grades are available under the 
breeders classification. “Canadian 
R.O.P. Pedigreed Chicks” are wing- 
banded chicks produced from quali¬ 
fied R.O.P. parent stock. They are 
recommended to head hatchery supply 
flocks. For female replacements in the 
same flocks “Canadian R.O.P. Female 
Chicks,” which are also wing-banded, 
are an excellent source. 


Commercial classification provides 
a choice of three grades. They are 
available from breeder or commercial 
hatcheries, and are primarily intended 
for the commercial production of eggs 
or meat. They are produced either as 
purebreds or crossbreds. 

The highest of these grades is 
“Canadian R.O.P. Bred Chicks,” 
which have R.O.P. breeding on both 
sides of the family. “Canadian R.O.P. 
Sired Chicks” have R.O.P. breeding 
only on the sire side. “Canadian 
Approved Chicks” are selected on phy¬ 
sical basis from healthy parent stock. 

Opportunity to buy by grade is 
important. The breeding behind chicks 
has a bearing on their production and 
on the financial returns from the flock. 


Poultry Profit Prospects 

T HE Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture annually releases an 
analysis of the agricultural outlook for 
the year just starting. In the field of 
poultry production the prediction is 
that the small 1950 chick hatch will 
send egg production in the first nine 
months of 1951 about ten per cent 
lower than in the corresponding nine 
months of 1950. 

Prospects for rather lower feed 
prices lead to the expectation that the 
1951 chick hatch will be larger than 
that of 1950, with a resultant increase 
in the supply of farm chicken to be 
marketed this year. High consumer 
incomes and expected high prices for 
other meats will keep the 1951 de¬ 
mand for dressed poultry firm. 




S D L M E T* 


SODIUM SULFAMETHAZINE 

POULTRY DRINKING WATER SOLUTION 12.5% 

Control losses from cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, acute 
fowl cholera and coryza by prompt use of Sulmet Sodium 
Sulfamethazine Poultry Drinking Water Solution 
12.5% Lederle. 

• Time-proved and world-famous for effectiveness 

• Low-in-cost, easy-to-use, fast in action 

• Holds death losses to a minimum, avoids stunting from 
coccidiosis outbreaks 

• Controls outbreaks of acute fowl cholera among 
chi "kens, turkeys, and ducks with surprisingly low losses 
in most instances 

• Quickly brings birds back to normal feeding if used 
promptly when an outbreak of coryza occurs 

Read carefully the circular enclosed in the package for 
best results in the use of this product. Prompt treatment after 
accurate diagnosis is a key to best results. It is advisable to 
obtain a laboratory diagnosis, especially in intestinal coccidi¬ 
osis, coryza and fowl cholera. Do not hatch eggs laid by hens 
during medication with sulfas, or for 5 days thereafter. 

If you cannot get Sulmet Sodium Sulfamethazine, please 
write us. 

We will gladly send upon request a new edition of “Control 
of Poultry Diseases.” *R eg . u.s. Pat. off. 

Poultry Department 



LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

Norfh American Cyanarnid Limited 

7335 St. Lawrence Boulevard Montreal 14, Quebec 
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Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today for this boot 
^I FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested In Galtlng and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 573 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


BSlARFlEMoif 


FOR POT CULTURE 

Our Ponderosa True Ever- 
bearing Lemon can be as 
easily grown in a pot as a 
Geranium and produces 
fruit weighing from one to 
three pounds each. These 
enormous fruits are borne 
on plants one to two feet 
high growing in pots; bear 
continually; delicious for 
lemonade and culinary 
purposes. Flowers arc as 
fragrant as orange blos¬ 
soms, which they some¬ 
what resemble. 

PLANTS (Each $1.25) (2 for $2.25) postpaid. 
(NO SEED AVAILABLE). 

FREE OUR BIG 1951 SEED 

AND NURSERY B00K 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 

GEORGETOWN.ONT. 


The FARMER’S CHOICE 

WE P$r 
THERE 

SOLD BY ALL 

LEADING STORES 

JOHN WATSON LTD. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Little Giant SUN VISOR 


- of many essential 

^ \ u*es, indoors or out; 

l '• > for day or night driv- 

ing. No other Sun 
JKK’ x Visor or Snow Glasses 

Y offer so much comfort 

(j v “w and safety at any 

/Vy > *V—- 1 " price. Why hide your 

attractiveness behind 
/ \\/ * dark Sun Glasses! 

Green Plastic Shields, 
well made, folds up. 
adjustable 3 ways. Truly the cheapest insurance 
money can buy. Double your Working and Holiday 
enjoyment. Send today. 

$1.98 Each, Delivered, or 2 for $3.50 
T ] A. Hat Model [ ] B. Head Model 
FREE folders and proof. Dealers, Agents wanted. 
LITTLE GIANT SUN VOSOR MFG. 
|2433—26th Street S.W., Calgary, Alta., Canada^ 


food moi 


y 0 RP EBS 

$ ID EACH 


FOR RELATIVES AND FRIENDS IN 

BRITAIN an ° EUROPE 

excJratfjeaA/e fim fiood t/tcy need 

NO NATION POINTS XEQU/KEV. 

(Butter Bocon- Eggs - Meats Cheese - Honey Tea Etc.) 

A CHOICE of 63 FOOD ITEMS 


j3Mf t4e#t at 

Canadian National 

RAILWAYS • EXPRESS * TELEGRAPHS I 



FETHERSTONHAUGHsCO 


Pictures such ns this 
can be produced with 
sandpaper and pastels. 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG. MAN. 


S OME hobbies are expensive and 
beyond the financial reach of 
young people. During our long win¬ 
ters, it is necessary to provide in¬ 
structive entertainment for the 
younger generation. With this idea in 
view I am going to try to describe one 
hobby that will come within range of 
the slimmest of purses—pastel painting. 

Pastel drawing paper is expensive, 
but go to the hardware store and pur¬ 
chase a dozen sheets of Three-O Flint 
sandpaper and a box of pastels, and 
to the 15-cent store and purchase a 
49-cent frame. You are then equipped 
for the creation of a nice picture. 
Total cost is 51 cents, and you have 
enough sheets of sandpaper and 
crayons left to paint 11 more pictures. 

Procure a smooth drawing board 
and pin the flint paper to it. Your box 
of pastel crayons contains colored 
crayons tinted in every shade of the 
rainbow, including white and black. 
Note the predominating color of the 
background of the scene you want to 
paint. Before you start to lay on the 
coloring, smooth the surface of your 
paper, by rubbing its surface with 
another sheet, taking care not to 
crinkle the piece laid out for your 
drawing. Then if the sky is of various 
shades of blue, rub on the crayons 
according to shade. Take a clean rag 
and tone down and distribute the col¬ 
oring by carefully rubbing over the 
picture with a rather firm pressure, 
and you will find that the coloring 
you have put on will blend together 
and some of the most beautiful tints 
and shading can be produced. 

Maybe you have a lake or water for 
the lower part of your picture. Adopt 
the same procedure. Then draw your 
skyline, and draw in the far-away hills 
and mountains, smoothing them out 
with the rag on the end of your fore¬ 
finger. If there is some very fine work 
to be done, you can use an ordinary 
lead pencil, finishing off with your 
crayons. You will soon get on to the 
shading by judicious use of the clean 
rag. 

Sometimes you will find your pic¬ 
ture is too small to fit the frame 
exactly. All you have to do is to use 
the paper or cardboard mat that 
adorns the print that usually comes 
with the frame you have acquired, or 
you can make a mat yourself out of 
stiff paper. To frame your picture 


P Thousands of people have 
learned that Guild's Green 
Mountain Asthmatic Com¬ 
pound brings welcome relief 
from asthmatic misery. Sold 
at drug stores. Cigarettes, 
$1.00. Powder, 50c and $1.89. 
For FREE SAMPLE write: 
Lymans, Ltd., 286 St. Paul St. West, 
Montreal. 


Trust Fund Established 

A BOYS’ and Girls’ Club trust fund, 
designed to further club work, 
has been established in the province 
of Manitoba. The fund will he admin¬ 
istered by the “Manitoba Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Association,” an organiza¬ 
tion which is open to all duly organ¬ 
ized Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 

The fund will be set up from fees 
collected as annual memberships in 
the association. Poultry, food, garden 
and clothing clubs will pay one dollar 
if their membership is less than 12 and 
two dollars if it is 12 or more. Grain, 
beef, dairy, swine and tractor clubs 
will pay two dollars if their member¬ 
ship is less than 12 and three dollars 
if it is 12 or more. 

Money collected will be used to 
promote activities which will encour¬ 
age good leadership, reward outstand¬ 
ing members and advance club activi¬ 
ties. This will include sending dele¬ 
gates to the 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago, sending a club leader to 
National Club Week, sending mem¬ 
bers or leaders to club conferences, 
paying transportation of club leaders 
or members from one district to 
another, and the establishment of a 
provincial camp. 


^ this Trap 


To Catch and 
Hold Muskrats 


npHE Muskrat is easy to catch, but 
A he’s an "escape artist”. Be sure 
you catch him for keeps. Use the Victor 
No. 1 VG Stop Loss . . . d esigned 
especially to prevent loss and escape 
by wring-off. Get-away attempts are 
foiled by its auxiliary guard which 
moves high-up on the rat’s body . . . 
holds him in such a position that he 
is unable to twist free. 

Victor No. 1 VG is light, simple 
and safe to set. This is the trap 
professionals pick because it pays off. 
Try it. You'll catch more fur with 
this Canadian-made trap. 


Beef Clubs Prosper 

T HE 79 beef calf clubs in Manitoba 
carried on a $200,000 business in 
1950. This is $15,000 in excess of the 
1949 figure, in spite of the fact that 
fewer calves were sold. 

Club members exhibited and mar¬ 
keted a total of 833 calves, which 
weighed an average of 820 pounds 
and sold for $30.55 per cwt., yielding 
approximately $249 per head. This is 
$48 per head more than was realized 
in 1949. Exports to the United States 
took 174 head. The remainder were 
slaughtered in Manitoba, and 85 per 
cent graded red or blue brand beef. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 




TRAPS 
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Squandering Capital 

Continued, from page 12 

“In addition to individual farms 
entire areas are sometimes involved in 
water erosion problems,” Mr. Dehm 
said. “West of Basin Lake there has 
been severe gullying in quite a large 
area. In some places they are farming 
up and down the slopes between the 
gullies, which cannot be crossed. 

“In this case it is not just one 
farmer’s concern but that of all of the 
farmers in the area. Those on the 
upper slope have to control their run¬ 
off as well as those lower down. If 
uncontrolled at the top the water will 
go all the way regardless of what those 
farther down may do.” 

M R. DEHM named several prac¬ 
tices which will correct the 
damage which has been done in this 
and similar areas: (1) gullies filled 
and glassed; (2) strip contour farm¬ 
ing; (3) diversion channels to carry 
excess water to grassed channels; (4) 
trash and vegetative covers main¬ 
tained as much as possible. Since 
organic matter in this area is low a 
good crop rotation is essential and 
commercial fertilizer should be used. 

This is not the only problem area. 
Mr. Dehm told of one near Muddy 
Lake, another near Arborfield and a 
third near Kamsack. There is quite a 
gullying problem too, along the 
Qu’Appelle river, especially north of 
Indian Head. 

He found quite an interest in wind¬ 
break planting. The classic example 
of this of course is the Conquest 
project where shelterbelt planting be¬ 
gan in the mid-thirties. By 1946 nearly 
420 miles had been planted and the 
area protected in this way still grows 
year by year. 

It is obvious that farmers must like 
them. They have helped to control 
wind erosion and there is good evi¬ 
dence to suggest that higher grain 
yields have resulted. Any farmer with 
light soil and wind erosion problems 
should visit this area to see what has 
been done. 

Many farmers of the Melfort-Tisdale 
area have been planting caragana 
hedges. The idea first was to provide 
a permanent snow trap to keep roads 
open in winter. Many now are increas¬ 
ing their plantings, finding that they 
are even more valuable as insurance 
against soil drifting. Of course it is 
recognized that their use must be com¬ 
bined with good cultural practices in 
order to be effective. 

Municipal road building is causing 
some water erosion in certain areas, 
Mr. Dehm has found. Sometimes these 
new grades change the natural course 
of the run-off water. Road ditches 
overflow, causing huge gullies. 

“I saw one such gully about six miles 
northeast of Tisdale,” he said. “It was 
some six feet deep and ten feet wide 
and extended a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile or more. If the road 
ditch had been deepened one or two 
feet over a slight rise there would 
have been no gully. The water would 
then have been carried away safely.” 

Water spreading should be prac¬ 
ticed much more widely, Mr. Dehm 
advised. He told of gullying which 
had started in a fairly level field of 
brome grass just off the highway south 
of Imperial. In addition to the un¬ 
sightly gully a lot of good water had 
been wasted. A little water spreading 
by means of the “syrup pan” method 



The need is great— the opportu¬ 
nities arc great— for young men 
to train as skilled Aircraft Tech¬ 
nicians! Join the R.C.A.F today! 
You serve your country by help¬ 
ing to keep Canada’s Air Force 
flying: you learn a specialized 
trade in aviation that will always 
be valuable to you! 


AERO-ENGINE 

There are TECHN,CIANS 
immediate 
openings INSTRUMENT A 

m the TECHNICIANS “ 

R.C.A.F. 
for men 

to train as: AIR FRAME 

TECHNICIANS 


RADIO-RADAR 

TECHNICIANS 




I 



If you are between 17 and 40, are physically fit and have a Grade 8 education 
or better, act now! Find out where you fit in the Air Force team! Find out 
about the permanent employment, fine rates of pay, pension and other benefits 
of a career in the R.C.A.F.! 

Royal Can adian Air Force 


ACT HOW! see we career 

COUHSeUOR AT YOUR NEAREST 


NORTH WEST AIR COMMAND, 
R.C.A.F., EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 

Please mail me, without obligation, full particulars regarding enlist - 
ment requirements and openings now available in the R.C.A.F. 


R.C.A.F. RECRUITING CeNTRe 

OR MAIL THIS COUPON-► 




NAME (Please Print).». 

STREET ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROVINCE. 

EDUCATION (by grade and province). 

.AGE.. 


WF-3 
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Heres your 
insurance 



against losses from 

STINKING SMUT! 

Non-Mercurial 

Runtno-More 


INSURE YOUR WHEAT against bunt or stinking smut. 
*■ Dockage from bunt runs about $2.25 per acre. Pre¬ 
venting bunt with Bunt-No-More costs you less than 
5ft an acre. 

Bunt-No-More is a non-mercurial, micronized* dust. 
It can be applied with any seed treating machine, or as a 
slurry... )/£ ounce to a bushel of wheat seed. 

Get cleaner, finer, premium wheat. Protect the seed 
now with Green Cross Bunt-No-More. 



*Reg’d trade-mark 


WHAT MICRONIZATION* MEANS TO YOU 

Micronized dusts have been reduced to the 
smallest possible particle size in a special air mill. 
Pick up a pinch of Micronized* Bunt-No-More. 
Feel the difference. Micronized* dusts go further 
and stick more firmly to the seed treated. 
Because Bunt-No-More is micronized*, therefore 
lighter and fluffier, measure it by weight instead 
of by volume. 


Runtno-More 

NON-MERCURIAL—NO POISON LABEL 


ALSO FOR THE CONTROL OF WIREWORM IN GRAIN, ETC. 

Use 50% UN DANE Insecticide Seed Dressing 


(see cut) would have prevented this. 
There were many other similar areas 
where water spreading could be used 
to good advantage. 

Fertility is tied in closely with water 
erosion problems, in the northern grey 
wooded soils especially, according to 
Mr. Dehm. These soils are low in 
organic matter, phosphorus and nitro¬ 
gen. Sulphur also is needed for cer¬ 
tain crops such as legumes. 

“Phosphorus and sulphur can be 
supplied by commercial fertilizer but 
the low organic content must be cor¬ 
rected by a good crop rotation,” Mr. 
Dehm pointed out. “Farmers are 
doing this by growing legumes, by 
green manuring sweet clover, by the 


sponge, absorbing water more quickly. 
One field which has been green 
manured and all crop residue kept on 
the surface has been cropped con¬ 
tinuously for seven years with no 
apparent loss in yield. 

I N addition to green manuring to 
supply nitrogen, this farmer be¬ 
lieves strongly in commercial fertil¬ 
izer to supply phosphorus. He applies 
60 pounds per acre of 11.48 ammon¬ 
ium phosphate to each cash crop. His 
hired man emphasized the importance 
attached to it by his “boss” when he 
remarked, “When the drill runs out 
of grain before we finish a round we 
go on to the end of the field, but if 



In spreading ivater by the “syrup pan ” method a series of low level dikes on the 
contour, that can be worked over with farm implements, is used to make the 
ivater flow back and forth over the area to be flooded. Water spreading is 
resorted to only where forage crops are grown. 


use of farmyard manure wherever 
they can and by returning all the 
straw to the land.” 

The fertility of these soils is not 
high enough to continue bare sum- 
merfallow practices, Mr. Dehm said. 
After three or four years of continu¬ 
ous cropping, yields decline very fast. 

“Cereal crops on summerfallow 
need to be fertilized with about 40 
to 60 pounds to tbe acre of 11-48 
ammonium phosphate or 60 to 70 
pounds of 16-20. Stubble crops might 
show good response to 16-20 at the 
same rate. The 16-20 fertilizer, which 
contains sulphur, should be used on 
alfalfa at rates not less than 50 pounds 
to the acre. 

Grass - legume mixtures for hay 
should be used rather than grass alone 
unless there is a weed problem which 
makes the use of 2,4-D advisable, 
Mr. Dehm said. Besides promoting a 
heavier growth of grass the legume 
adds nitrogen to the soil. Both will 
help to increase the amount of organic 
matter. By correcting the low organic 
content by a good crop rotation much 
of the water erosion will disappear. 

A farmer near Caragana is one of 
the men who have been working in 
sweet clover for green manure on this 
type of soil, Mr. Dehm recalled. This 
man claims that his soil has become 
darker in color, easier to work, doesn’t 
bake so often and gives better yields. 

Near Leacross a farmer has been 
green manuring sweet clover on grey 
bush soil for several years. He main¬ 
tains the land now acts more like a 


we run out of fertilizer we stop right 
there.” 

“In many northern areas farmers 
on grey bush soils were summerfal¬ 
lowing to conserve moisture,” Mr. 
Dehm said. “But low fertility often 
was limiting yields rather than lack 
of moisture. The improved yields on 
summerfallow were partly due to the 
fertility, particularly nitrogen, built up 
in fallow years.” 

These farmers, when green manur¬ 
ing, seed sweet clover with the crop 
preceding summerfallow. When the 
plants were about 18 inches high the 
following year, or just before they 
bloom, they are worked into the soil. 
Mr. Dehm pointed out that this pro¬ 
vides a much cheaper supply of nitro¬ 
gen than the addition of commercial 
fertilizer. 

One more example of overcoming 
soil deficiency was cited by Mr. 
Dehm. A demonstration farm near 
Badville is getting good results in 
moisture conservation on burn - out 
soils, which take careful handling to 
produce good yields. Through rigid 
moisture conservation, by preventing 
all weed growth, they have achieved 
an average wheat yield on summer¬ 
fallow of over 20 bushels to the acre 
in the last 14 years. 

Controlling early weed growth is so 
important to them that they have 
stopped spring seeding to work the 
summerfallow. Their high yields indi¬ 
cate that too much moisture is lost 
through weed growth before summer¬ 
fallowing gets underway. 


Farm and Community Builder 

This Saskatchewan farmer likes to mix his mixed 
farming with club work and local government 


E MERSON WELLS, Senlac, Sask., 
is able to manage four or five 
projects on his farm, all of them 
almost equally well. He produces 
good quality crops and livestock, and 
in addition carries a full share of 
responsibility in local club work and 
local government. 

His livestock production pattern 
stresses sheep, cattle and hogs, all of 
good quality and all efficiently raised. 


He produces grain, of course, and his 
chief crops are oats and barley, which 
he markets through livestock. Instead 
of wheat, which he does not grow at 
all, the cash crop on the place is rye. 
He says that some of his neighbors 
have had good luck with wheat, but he 
is well satisfied with his present 
arrangement of livestock as his pri¬ 
mary market products, with crops 
more or less supplementary to them. 
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Sheep production began on this 
iarm in 1923. A range flock was built 
up initially, but through the years Mr. 
Wells has gradually switched to a 
purebred farm flock of Suffolks, from 
which he sells 35 to 40 rams a year. 
Many are sold privately; some go to 
the provincial government; and of late 
years he has been shipping a number 
to the United States. In 1948 and 
again in 1949 he shipped about 80 
breeding ewes and a few rams to 
Michigan. He is excusably proud of 
the fact that in the fall of 1948 
Michigan State College bought five 
head from him for a foundation flock. 
He has sold individual animals on the 
American market for figures ranging 
as high as $225. “Many people think 
returns from sheep are chicken feed 
today, but the sheep kept me off relief 
in the depression,” says Wells. 

The country over which Mr. Wells 
pastures his flocks and herds is rough 
and broken. It makes good pasture, 
but it harbors many coyotes, tbe bane 
of the sheep breeder’s existence. In the 
fall of 1949 he was given authority to 
put out the poison “1080,” and he cal¬ 
culates, judging from bodies found, 
that he killed 75 to 100 coyotes during 
the winter. 

T HE cattle on the farm number 
about 50 head of Shorthorns. He 
has 20 registered females, and is 
swinging toward the idea of a small, 
purebred herd. He has not started 
selling bulls to any extent as yet, be¬ 
cause, in the first place, he realizes 
such good prices for steers that he 
does not consider bull production 
worth the additional time and trouble; 
and in the second place, he is busily 
engaged in building up a good cow 
herd preparatory to going into bull 
production later. 

Hogs are featured in the farm pro¬ 
gram. He keeps four sows and takes 
a litter from each in January, and a 
second litter in late June. He considers 
ten young pigs raised to weaning age 
an ideal litter size, and he regularly 
attains this objective. In 1949 he 
raised 44 pigs from his four fall litters. 

The hogs are purebred Yorkshires 
and, as with the sheep, most of the 
surplus pigs are sold for breeding. The 


probably not mere coincidence that 
the municipality has a seed-cleaning 
outfit and a spray outfit that is used 
for spraying noxious weeds—especially 
toad flax and patches of leafy spurge 
—throughout the municipality. 

The baby beef club at Senlac is a 
good one, and that is not just chance 
either. Mr. Wells has been leader of 
the club long enough and effectively 
enough that in 1949 he was given a 
leadership award. In 1948 club mem¬ 
bers—past and present—held a surprise 
party for him in the town hall and he 
was presented with a solid leather 
brief case, and some very kind words 
were spoken. 

Mention of club work brought from 
Mr. Wells a quick comment that a 
successful club is no “one-man show.” 
He admitted that he had done some¬ 
thing, but added that people such as 
Mr. and Mrs. Les Holden, the Rolins, 
A. T. Lyster, Mr. and Mrs. Hager and 
many others were great club sup¬ 
porters and workers. Also, most of the 
people throughout the district are one 
hundred per cent behind the club. “I 
am more or less of a figurehead,” said 
Mr. Wells. 

The club held its first Achievement 
Day in 1939. The membership aver¬ 
ages around 20 good, active members. 
It has had some impact on local farm 
life. “The club has undoubtedly im¬ 
proved the quality of the livestock, 
and kept some of the young people on 
the farm,” says Mr. Wells. Three boys 
have gone to Saskatoon to take the 
School of Agriculture course, largely 
as a result of the leads they received 
in club work. These three boys are 
back in the home district and, by an 
odd coincidence, are all breeding 
purebred Herefords. Another interest¬ 
ing by-product of club work in the 
Senlac district is that a year ago 
former president Lawrence Bounting 
married former secretary Edith 
Hammell. 

“I have taken a lot more out of club 
work than I ever put into it,” said Mr. 
Wells. “I like young people, and I 
have met a lot of them and learned a 
lot.” Two of his children, Russell, who 
helps in the planning and running of 
the home farm, and Mildred, are now 
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General view of the E. H. W / ells farmyard at Senlac, Sask. 


poorer type boars are castrated and, 
with the occasional inferior gilt, are 
shipped to market. Mr. Wells has had 
some difficulty in keeping up with the 
changing standards for hogs, so for 
that and other reasons, he uses 
Advanced Registry as a means of 
improving his pigs. He sells some of 
his animals at the Advanced Registry 
sale held annually in Saskatoon, but 
the majority are sold privately. 

M R. WELLS has been active in 
municipal government for some 
years. Eight years ago he went on the 
council, and for the last two years has 
been reeve of Senlac municipality. It 
is worth noting that he is most con¬ 
scious of noxious weeds, and it is 


members. Last year, Russell, who is 
17, and Kenneth Mawby, 18, repre¬ 
sented the Senlac club in the inter¬ 
club competitions in Saskatoon. 

I feel that no story about Mr. Wells 
should be written without making at 
least brief mention of one other talent. 
I refer to the manner in which he can 
maneuver a pick-up over the rolling 
hills and valleys of his pastures! If you 
want a thrill that you will not forget 
suggest to him that you would like to 
see the herd, climb into the jalopy and 
strike out for the pastures. V/hen you 
come back you will have a sensation of 
having ridden a critter that is the 
progeny of a cross between a Churchill 
tank and a cantankerous saddle horse! 
—R.O.H. 


WEED CONTROL 



Weed control that works. Left , grain field clogged with mustard. Right , 
another part of the field treated with Green Cross Weed-No-More • 

It pays you to use fast-acting 
Weed-No-More “ 80 ” 


Used on 1 out of every 4 acres treated 
in Western Canada last year 


IC.ILL WEEDS in your grain with 
Weed-No-More “80”. Get this 
weedkiller with the special formu¬ 
lation proved superior on millions 
of acres of Canadian crops. Weed- 
No-More “80” gives you these 
advantages: it 
penetrates weed 
leaves quickly . . . 
rainfall a few min¬ 
utes after appli¬ 
cation cannot wash 
it off. It kills weeds 
faster. It’s safe . . . 
will not harm your 
crop when used 
according to 
simple directions. 


Weeds Rob Your Grain 

Weeds rob your grain of soil mois¬ 
ture. Many weeds, common in 
the grain fields of Western Canada, 
steal large quantities of this pre¬ 
cious moisture. The stinkweed, 
(pictured above) is one of the 
worst offenders. Weed control ex¬ 
perts estimate that a single stink¬ 
weed can draw off as much as half a 
pint of soil moisture in a single day. 
There’s a good reason to get rid of 
it. And, remember, stin kweed, along 
with many other weeds, is readily 
susceptible toWeed-No-More“80”. 




No longer a premium price 
for Weed-No-More “80” 

Good news for all you growers— 
Weed-No-More “80” now costs no 
more to use than any other 2,4-D 
weedkiller. You see, more and 
more growers are using Weed-No- 
More “80”. (Last year, out of 
dozens of weedkillers on the mar¬ 
ket, Weed-No-More “80” was 
used on 1 out of every 4 acres 
treated.) As the volume increases, 
our manufacturing costs are re¬ 
duced. You get the saving. Check 
prices. See how pound for pound, 
by acid content, Weed-No-More 
“80” costs no more. 



7,500 Test Plots Used 

33 different formulations were used 
on over 7,500 test plots developing 
Weed-No-More “80”. Over 
100,000 individual plot readings 
were taken. Out of it came 
Weed-No-More “80”, the superior 
weedkiller used on 1 out of every 
4 acres treated in Western Canada 
last year. 

DON’T GAMBLE with weed con¬ 
trol. Get a weedkiller you can de¬ 
pend on. Get Weed-No-More“80”. 
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breaks! 


Use 



WINDOLITE PLASTIC GLAZING 
is shatter-proof—yet easy to cut and fit! 
WINDOLITE insulates perfectly against 
heat or cold—yet permits free penetra¬ 
tion of the sun’s ultra-violet rays! 

WINDOWLITE is Vu the weight of 
glass — yet lasts for years and years! 
Available at your dealers in rolls of any 
length, 36" wide, use WINDOLITE for 
seed beds, greenhouses, cold frames and 
countless other purposes. 

For tree sample and illustrated booklet write• 

Chantler A Chantler, Dept. A, 456 Wellington West, Toronto 



EVERY FARM A FACTORY 


• • • 


• ... and your livestock are conversion units! The 

quality of the feed they take in affects the quality of 
the finished product. 

Toward the end of your stabling period, before 
your livestock go on pasture, if you run out of home¬ 
grown grain, keep up bodyweight and production by 
using complete balanced rations. 

The Bank can help you keep up production and 
quality in livestock by helping you finance feed pur¬ 
chases. More than to any other source, Canadian 
farmers turn to The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
for loans to help them make their farming more 
productive. 

The manager of your local Commerce branch 
understands your financial problems. Talk to him 
to-day. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


"The Commerce" 


206-50 



MACDONALD'S 


Hi Hi 


CgmcxLclS Ficjvd&hcl Smoko. 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


International Wheat Agreement 

The United Kingdom during recent 
weeks has bought something more 
than 5,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
the United States at a price close to 
$2.65 per bushel or about 75 cents 
per bushel more than Canada has 
been realizing for wheat sold to the 
United Kingdom under the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement. 

That single fact illustrates very 
clearly how different the world wheat 
market situation is now from what was 
expected when the International 
Wheat Agreement was made in 
March, 1949, and also the changes 
that have recently come about. 

In the original Agreement the quota 
for the United Kingdom was set at 
177,000,000 bushels, considerably less 
than average annual requirements. No 
doubt it expected to get the remainder 
of its needed wheat from countries 
other than those which had signed the 
Agreement; possibly Argentina, the 
Danubian countries or Russia. This 
year the United Kingdom has bought, 
under the Agreement, approximately 
40,000,000 bushels from Australia. 
That is all it will be able to get from 
Australia at the maximum price set by 
the Agreement, as Australia has 
already sold practically all the wheat 
to which the Agreement binds it. 
About 25,000,000 bushels have been 
bought in the United States under the 
Agreement and the United Kingdom 
will look to Canada for the rest of its 
Agreement wheat, approximately 100,- 
000,000 bushels, of which perhaps 
70,000,000 bushels have already been 
shipped. 

When Britain or any other country 
now buys wheat outside of the Agree¬ 
ment, it is necessary to pay consider¬ 
ably more than the maximum price 
set by the Agreement. 

Under present price and supply con¬ 
ditions there has been a rush on the 
part of importing countries to make 
the maximum purchases under the 
International Agreement; at the same 
time various countries applied for and 
obtained increases in their quotas, and 
other countries have joined the Agree¬ 
ment. The original Agreement provided 
total quotas for importing and for 
exporting countries amounting to 
456,000,000 bushels. During the first 
year’s operations importing countries 
chose to buy only about 362,000,000 
bushels, or 94,000,000 less than they 
were entitled to buy at the maximum 
price. For the current year the total of 
quotas has been expanded by more 
than 100,000,000 bushels, and import¬ 
ing countries will try to get every 
bushel of that quantity. Thus during 
its second year transactions registered 
under the Agreement may exceed, by 
some 200,000,000 bushels, those reg¬ 
istered during the first year. 

New countries added to the Agree¬ 
ment include Costa Rica, Haiti, Hon¬ 
duras Republic, Iceland, Spain and 
Germany, the last mentioned with a 
quota of 70,000,000 bushels being the 
most important. Other countries have 
obtained increased quotas, for ex¬ 
ample: Ceylon from 80,000 to 90,000 
metric tons; Ecuador from 30,000 to 
35,000; Egypt from 190,000 to 400,- 
000; Guatemala from 10,000 to 
25,000; India from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000; Indonesia from 75,000 to 100,- 
000; Israel from 100,000 to 160,000; 


Mexico from 170,000 to 350,000; 
Portugal from 120,000 to 153,000; 
Venezuela from 90,000 to 170,000. 
(A metric ton is the equivalent o' 
36.74 bushels.) 

Canada’s quota under the origina 
Agreement was 203,000,000 bushels: 
it has now gone up to 222,000.000 
bushels. It would have gone higher, 
except that Canada, fearing^its in¬ 
ability to supply a larger quantity this 
year, had to decline further increases 
and allow them to be taken up by the 
United States. That country, with an 
original quota of 180,000,000 bushels, 
had yielded first place as an exporter 
to Canada when the Agreement was 
first signed. Now with an export quota 
of nearly 250,000,000 it officially out¬ 
ranks Canada as an exporter. That 
fact does not matter this year but it 
may result in awkward complications 
in later years if Canada and the United 
States are competing with each other 
for a share of the world’s export wheat 
trade. 

Restrictions on Wheat Exports 
from United States 

A somewhat startling development 
in international grain trade took place 
late in February when the government 
of the United States announced that 
for a time further export sales of 
wheat from that country would be 
prohibited. That was not due to a 
shortage of wheat in the country, 
where supplies are still abundant. It 
was due rather to the fact that sales 
commitments already made will tax 
rail transportation facilities to meet 
them, while in addition there is danger 
of port congestion because of the 
scarcity of ocean tonnage. 

This was the third restrictive step 
taken within a short time by the U.S. 
government. The first came shortly 
after the situation in Korea became 
serious, when the government with¬ 
drew its previous offers of wheat in 
its own possession, acquired as the 
result of its price sustaining program. 
Instead of continuing to offer tha* 
wheat for sale the government state ! 
that it intended to retain it as part o 
the stock-piling plan against furthc 
emergencies. 

Then later the government withdrew 
its subsidies on wheat exported under 
the terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement. In effect this meant a 
temporary refusal on the part of the 
U.S. government to meet its commit¬ 
ments under that Agreement. Open 
market prices in Chicago have been 
ranging from 60 to 75 cents per 
bushel more than the maximum price 
set by the Wheat Agreement, and 
consequently importing countries 
could only obtain their quota supplies 
in the United States if the government 
of that country would continue to 
subsidize exports by corresponding 
amounts. 

Although quite evidently there is 
now much less enthusiasm in the 
United States for the International 
Wheat Agreement than when that 
document was signed, presumably the 
country does not intend to make a 
permanent default in respect to its 
obligations thereunder. It does intend, 
however, not to be put at a disadvan¬ 
tage as compared with Canada and 
Australia, and to see that these coun¬ 
tries fulfill shipping obligations at least 
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to as full extent as does the United 
States. It will want to benefit propor¬ 
tionately with other exporters if any 
of the importing countries fail to take 
up the full quotas to which they may 
be entitled under the Agreement. The 
only important country to which that 
applies is Italy, which may not need 
this year all the wheat to which the 
Agreement entitled it. In fact Italy has 
been reselling some of the wheat it 
obtained under the Agreement. That 
situation may raise a question before 
the crop year comes to an end as to 
whether or not, in such circumstances, 
Italy will be entitled to call on the 
exporting countries for its full quota. 


Manitoba Referendum on Coarse 
Grains Marketing 

Premier Campbell of Manitoba has 
announced that his government will 
introduce legislation to take a referen¬ 
dum among Manitoba farmers on the 
subject of coarse grains marketing. On 
the results of the voting will depend 
whether Manitoba continues in force 
its present law for compulsory delivery 
of oats and barley to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The forthcoming vote is 
the result of considerable agitation in 
Manitoba on'the subject, and the sign¬ 
ing of numerous petitions in which 
producers have declared their desire 
for a choice between selling their own 
grain and delivering it to the Wheat 
Board for sale on a pooling basis. 
Before the referendum was announced 
it seemed probable that a private 
member’s bill might be brought into 
the legislature this session for repeal of 
the province’s compulsory law. 

According to the Premier’s 
announcement the vote will be taken 
as soon as possible after results are 
known of the second year of operation 
by the Wheat Board as the sole mar¬ 
keting agency for oats and barley. The 
date for voting therefore will depend 
upon how long after July 31, 1951, it 
takes for the Wheat Board to wind up 
its accounts for the current crop year. 
In view of elevator and transportation 
congestion that may well occupy some 
months and perhaps November, 1951, 
is the earliest time at which the vote 
might be taken. It might even be 
delayed for a month or two later. 

No statement has yet been made as 
to how voting lists for the referendum 
will be made up or as to what ques¬ 
tions will be submitted to the voters. 

If the Manitoba vote calls for a 
change presumably that will be made 
by the provincial legislature at the 
session in 1952, at least a year from 
now, and too late to affect marketing 
of the 1951-52 crop. No change in 
Manitoba would operate to change 
conditions in Saskatchewan or Alberta 
unless some action should be taken 
either by the legislatures of those prov¬ 
inces or by Parliament at Ottawa. 


High Cost of Transporting 
Grain by. Water 

Overseas movement of grain has 
become both more difficult and more 
costly as the result of the international 
situation. A great volume of ocean 
shipping is now tied up in the trans¬ 
port of military supplies to Korea, and 
in the program for military prepared¬ 
ness in other parts of the world. Cargo 
space for grain has become compara¬ 
tively scarce, and rates for ocean ship¬ 


ping have advanced sharply. There 
have been rapid fluctuations in ocean 
rates, and a quotation made at any 
time may not hold for long. Recent 
bookings from Vancouver to European 
ports have been on the basis of 
approximately 54 cents per bushel. 
From Atlantic ports ocean rates have 
been approximately 35 cents, per 
bushel, making the total cost of mov¬ 
ing grain from Vancouver approxi¬ 
mately the same as that for move¬ 
ment from the Lakehead to overseas 
ports. 

At the same time rates for water 
transportation on the Great Lakes have 
gone up. Such rates, as between Cana¬ 
dian lake ports, are under the control 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
although it must be admitted that the 
actual power of that body to keep 
them down is very limited. Water 
transportation of all kinds is highly 
competitive, and if lake boats are to be 
kept in the business of transporting 
grain, they must be allowed rates to 
keep enough vessels in the business, 
instead of having them transferred to 
other business from which higher 
revenues might be derived. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
recently authorized an increase of the 
water rate from the Lakehead to 
Montreal to 16 cents per bushel. That 
is an increase of 3's cents per bushel 
over last year’s maximum rate, and it 
contrasts with a rate of eight cents per 
bushel, which not very long ago was 
considered normal for this business. 
Concurrently the maximum rate for 
wheat from the Lakehead to Georgian 
Bay ports was increased to 5h cents 
per bushel against a maximum rate of 
4h cents last year. Other increases 
were to Port Colborne from six cents 
to 7h cents; to Toronto from 6b cents 
to eight cents, to Prescott from 7/4 
cents to nine cents. 

An additional two cents per bushel 
is to be allowed on grain loaded during 
December, 1951, to compensate for 
the high insurance rates which prevail 
on the Great Lakes toward the close of 
the season of navigation. 

Under the ceilings set by these 
maximum rates costs of lake trans¬ 
portation are subject to competition, 
and theoretically might bring about 
lower rates. However the demands for 
lake transportation are so great that 
men in the vessel business do not 
expect declines during the coming 
season. 

So far as concerns wheat sold under 
the International Agreement, prices 
are established on the basis of grain in 
store in elevators at the Lakehead. As 
long as these are at the maximum set 
by the Agreement the cost of water 
transportation, either by lake or in 
ocean going vessels, is borne by the 
purchasers and does not affect returns 
to producers. Much the same situation 
applies in respect of coarse grains, 
the market values of which are 
determined on the Lakehead basis in 
relation to the possibility of shipping 
them to the United States. 



Fingertip Harvest 



m 4 

t 9 

You sit in comfort above the dust on a McCormick No. 125-SPV Combine. 
You are the whole harvest crewl And you see the work ahead of you. A 
fingertip touch cf a convenient hydraulic control adjusts the cutting platform 
to the height you command. In every respect the No. 125-SPV is designed 
to make one-man harvesting a simple, easy, thorough job. 


7Kc&yi*Kic6 No. 125-SPV COMBINE 
NOW IMPROVED SIX WAYS 


1 NEW LOW GRAIN TANK ... so 
* * low that you can see into it easily 
from the seat. Reduced height makes 
storage easier and lowers the center 
of gravity for greater stability. Like 
all McCormick combines, the self- 
propelled No. 125-SPV is famed 
for clean threshing, and will harvest 
all threshable crops. 



4 NEW UNLOADING ELEVATOR. You 

don't need to stop this 12-foot com¬ 
bine when the 50-bushel grain tank is 
full. Keep right on harvesting while 
the new auger elevator unloads the 
tank into a truck or wagon. It takes 
less than a minutel And the grain 
you unload gives a clean sample 
. . . the McCormick separator results 
in minimum dockage. 

3 NEW VARIABLE-SPEED CYLINDER 
* DRIVE. Adjust the cylinder to oper¬ 
ate from 488 to 1258 r.p.m., 
depending on the crop and how 
tough the straw is. You'll get cleaner 
threshing, whatever the conditions. 
You can change cylinder speeds in 
a few minutes without removing or 
replacing a single part and without 
using any special tools. 

4 NEW WIDE-TREAD STEERING 
* WHEELS. Operators praise the new, 
easier steering on both rough and 
smooth ground, and the sure re¬ 
sponse in turning corners. There’s no 
whipping, even when one wheel 
must ride a ridge. And speaking of 
wheels, there’s no back swath, no 
running over uncut grain, with this 
self-propelled combine. 

C NEW V-BELT DRIVES that replace 
— • former chain drives are quiet, vibra¬ 
tion-reducing, skillfully engineered 
— each sheave the correct size for 
its particular job. 

NEW ONE-PIECE, ALL-STEEL GRAIN 
• PAN. Sturdy construction, for long 
life and trouble-free performance. 
See your nearby IH dealer for the 
full story about the McCormick 
125-SPV combine. 


TWO McCORMICK PULL-TYPE COMBINES 


No. 122: Cuts a 12-foot swath. Has 
its own 6-cylinder engine; can be 
pulled by a two-plow tractor. Con¬ 
trolled by hydraulic power from the 
tractor seat. Has all the McCormick 
features which mean clean thresh¬ 
ing. 


No. 62: A 6-foot machine with all the 
clean-threshing features of the larger 
McCormick combines. Operates 
from the power take-off of a two- 
plow tractor. May also be had with 
its own engine, for use with a 
smaller tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL 
|j| HARVESTER , 

International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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No daily milk supply? 
Here’s the economical answer! 


You have nutritious fresh milk in 
a jiffy for drinking and cooking ... 
with KLIM! 

KLIM is pasteurized whole 
milk in handy powder form. One 
pound makes over 3 imperial 
quarts of creamy fresh milk. 

And KLIM stays fresh weeks 


after opening, on the pantry shelf 
. . . without refrigeration. 
Easy to store, light to carry, per¬ 
fect for overseas parcels. 

Use KLIM as a regular milk 
supply. Ask for KLIM in 1-lb. 
or economy 2 '/ 2 or 5-lb. tins. 
“If it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be 
good!” 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4, 
Ontario. 



t3orde4v6 




Pasteurized milk in its handiest form I 

For delicious drinking and cooking! 


CANCADE BROS. STEEL ROLLING HARROW HITCH 



WRITE FOR PRICES AND LITERATURE TO: 

CANCADE BROS. LTD., BOX 340, BRANDON, MANITOBA 


I Veil Enough is not 
Good Enough — 

Health, Convenience and 
Economy DEMAND the BEST! 


Corrugated Galvanized 
Well Curbing 

protects the purity of your water—keeps out 
seepage and vermin — rust-proof, frost-proof — 
snug-fitting slip-joint makes perfect job easy— 
a lifetime of satisfactory service. 



ANY 

DEPTH 

ANY 

DIAMETER 
8 TO 72" 


Ask your dealer or write us for prices 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

• Winnipeg • Regina • Saskatoon • Calgary • Edmonton • Vancouver • 


A Matter 

Continued from page 16 

The little hoard of money in the 
tobacco can was so pathetically long 
in growing. There was always some¬ 
thing. Last winter it had been Pete’s 
tonsils. Then there was the time Bill 
had needed some unexpected repairs 
for the binder. It had been wonderful 
to help Bill, though. She still felt warm 
around her heart when she thought of 
the way his dark eyes lit up and the 
relieved grin on his thin, brown face 
when she gave him the money for the 
repairs. 

I T always seemed there was some¬ 
thing needed. But lately the hoard 
had been growing, and lately, 
strangely, there had been no demands 
for money. 

She took out three dollar bills. A boy 
of 17 shouldn’t bid more than three 
dollars for a girl’s decorated box at 
the social. Maybe Pete would want to 
bid, too. She took out three more. She 
put $19.60 back in the can and hid it 
at the back of the cupboard. Then she 
stared at the clock on the dresser in 
sudden consternation. 

She hurried into the kitchen to start 
supper, and saw Bill coming from the 
barnyard. He was whistling as he 
came. “Supper nearly ready?” he said, 
coming into the house. 

“Where are the boys? It’s late for 
them. What’s keeping them, I won¬ 
der?” Her grey eyes were suddenly 
apprehensive. 

“You old worrier,” he grinned, giv¬ 
ing her an affectionate pat. “They’re 
working.” 

“Working?” 

“Yes, ma’am! Pete’s helping Sam 
Leggat with some fencing, Jim’s down 
at the store. Don and Davy are clean¬ 
ing the school.” 

“Cleaning the school?” she repeated. 
“Janitor’s job. They took it on as 
from today.” 

“But . . . why? What for . . .” Her 
grey eyes were wide and curious. 

“Search me.” Bill shrugged his blue 
denim-clad shoulders. “They want to 
earn some money, I guess. Maybe you 
haven’t noticed it, but they are getting 
very money conscious lately.” 

She shook her head and the sun¬ 
shine, .streaming through the window, 
picked out streaks of silver in the 
smooth blond strands of hair. 

“I guess I haven’t noticed,” she said, 
“but I know they talk jalopy from 
morning ’till night. Bill, you don’t 
think they should buy an old car . . . 
if they have the money I mean . . .” 

“If they want to work hard and earn 
the money, I don’t think we should 
interfere, honey. After all, Jim’s 17, 
and Pete’s got a good head on him.” 

“But the twins . . .” Mary said 
faintly . . . 

“Probably they want to help, too.” 
Bill slid his arm around her. “Anyway, 
I’m here, honey, and I sure want my 
supper.” 

He swung her around and planted 
a kiss on her rosy lips. “Here’s Don 
and Davy now, and the little Andrews 
kids with them. Pete will likely get his 
supper at Leggatts’.” 

“And I suppose Jim won’t be home 
for supper either.” There was a hint 
of tears in Mary’s voice and Bill’s 
glance was tender. 

“Now don’t be like that, Mary,” he 
said quietly, “the kids are growing up, 
that’s all.” 


“Next week,” said freckled Don, 
helping himself to potatoes at the 
supper table, where the two little 
Andrews boys sat with Dave, and his 
father and mother, “North-West 
Mounted is coming to the show in 
Creston. Boy! I’d like to see that 
pitcher.” 

“Boy! So would I,” echoed Dave. 

“Me too,” piped up Johnny Andrews. 
“I ain’t never seen that pitcher.” 

“Mom!” Don looked out of the side 
of his hazel eyes at Mary. “Mom, if the 
car’ll go that night, maybe we could 

go • 

“An’ take Johnny an’ Stan.” Davy’s 
eyes met his mother’s and there was 
calm certainty of her reaction in their 
brown depths. Johnny and Stan held 
their breath, their forks festooned 
with cole slaw, held rigid. 

Mary looked at the eager little 
faces. The Andrews children in all 
their nine and eleven years respec¬ 
tively, had seldom seen a movie. 

“North-West Mounted,” murmured 
Don rapturously. “Indians and trap¬ 
pers an’ bears and Mounties.” 

“Mounties!” repeated the Andrews 
brothers, simultaneously and two 
pairs of big blue eyes were wide and 
wistful as they looked at Mary. 

“I guess we can manage it,” said 
Mary. She had a vision of the red 
tobacco can floating in the air and 
rapidly disappearing. 

“Our mother said we could stay the 
night,” volunteered Johnny Andrews, 
as Mary cleared the table for the 
inevitable model airplanes and tubes 
of liquid glue. “Mother has to go to 
Aunt Amy’s tonight.” 

I T was late when Jim and Pete came 
in. Mary heard them on the back 
porch. They were whispering and 
laughing, and suddenly she felt a stab, 
as if she were shut out of their lives. 
Why didn’t they come in and tell her 
what they had been doing? What was 
the matter with them? For the first 
time since they were born, she wished 
they had been gii'ls, then was ashamed 
of the thought. 

She gave her shoulders a little 
shake, and laid down the sock of 
Pete’s that she was darning. Bill, read¬ 
ing the farm journal on the old leather 
lounge put down his paper and looked 
at her, his dark eyes grave and under¬ 
standing. 

“Your best pants are on the bed,” 
said Mary to Jim, as the boys came 
into the living room. “I pressed them. 
And what about some money for the 
box social? I suppose you will want to 
bid on Kathie Lindley’s. Or did you 
get some money from Mr. Ryley at the 
store?” 

Jim’s eyes, dark like his father’s, 
sparkled and he sat down on the floor 
and looked up at his mother. “No. And 
you’re wrong this time, I’m not even 
going.” 

“Not going?” Mary laid down the 
grey and red sock and her eyes were 
wider than usual. “Not going to the 
social?” 

He shook his dark head. “Too 
tired.” He yawned prodigiously show¬ 
ing perfect teeth. “How about you, 
Petey?” 

“Me too,” said Pete. “That’s a 
racket! Too much money!” He ran his 
fingers through his blond hair and 
opened the collar of his blue flannel 
shirt. “Boy, old Leggat’s a hard man 
to get a dollar off of. Sure tight!” 

“Different working for someone else 
than your dad,” said Jim. “Money’s 
hard to come by when you’re working 
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for the other guy. Makes you want to 
hang onto it.” 

Mary looked sympathetically at 
him. “I can let you have the money 
lor the social, Jim. You too, Pete. 
There’s no need for you to stay home 
and save your money.” 

Jim stood up, towering over his 
mother. Then he bent, and with awk¬ 
ward gentleness, stroked her smooth 
hair. “You keep your money, Mom. 
We’re getting big boys now.” 

“Besides, we donj want to go,” said 
Pete. The boys looked at each other 
and went off to their room. 

“Bill,” said Mary tragically. “I saw 
a yellow sale bill sticking out of Jim’s 
pocket. They are after an old car, I’m 
sure of it . . .” 

“What of it?” said Bill. “For good¬ 
ness’ sake, Mary, don’t worry so. When 
I was Jim’s age I was crazy for a beat 
up motor-bike. Got it, too, and sure 
wished I hadn’t.” 

B Y the end of the week, the two 
older boys seemed to Mary 
almost like strangers. Pete, besides 
taking on various jobs with neighbors, 
spent all his free hours working with 
his fret-saw, making fancy photo¬ 
frames, pipe and tie racks, which he 
sandpapered and varnished and evi¬ 
dently sold, as they vanished. 

Jim went down to the cross-roads 
store almost every evening, to help 
unload freight and give Mr. Ryley a 
hand in the warehouse. 

When Mary inquired the reason for 
all this extra work, the boys just 
laughed, or gave her such evasive 
answers that her worry was intensified. 
The climax arrived on the night that 
North-West Mounted was showing at 
the movie theatre in Creston. 

"Don’t forget,” Mary told Don and 
Davy. “Tonight is the show at 
Creston. Come straight home from 
school and bring Stan and Johnny 
Andrews with you for supper. We can 
go on from here, then.” 

“We're . . . not going,” said Don, 
turning away quickly from his mother, 
and fiddling with clumsy fingers at the 
strap of his lunch box. 

“What?” Mary’s grey eyes opened 
wider than usual, then as she saw the 
childish shoulders in the brown wind- 
breaker, heaving uncontrollably, she 
said, “What do you mean, you’re not 
going?” 

“It’s all right,” said Davy thickly, 
his hazel eyes misty. “It’s all right. 
We ’splained to Johnny and Stan an’ 
they don’t mind . . . much!” He gulped 
and made for the door. 

Mary caught him by the shoulders, 
dropped on her knees, her blue cotton 
dress spread out around her, and 
turned Davy to face her. She wiped 
the tears from his rosy cheeks. “Now, 
what’s all this about?” she said softly. 
“Tell mother.” 

“We . . . we d-d-don’t w-want to 
go,” stammered Davy, quaveringly, 
but Don, suddenly, his face red, said 
loudly. “Yes, we do want to go. We 
want most aw’fly to go . . . But it 
costs too much money. Pete said so. 
He said not to go.” 

Mary took a deep breath. She 
looked calmly at the two little 
boys. “We are going to the show 
tonight,” she said. “I’ve made up my 
mind. I’ve got plenty of money to pay 
for it. You don’t have to take your 
janitor’s pay. Bring Stan and Johnny 
back with you. We are going to 
Creston to see North-West Mounted, 
and don’t let Pete or Jim or anyone 
tell you any different.” 



Timely Care Saves Tractor Wear 


Don’t Be a 


A long and useful life for a tractor 
engine is determined more by the 
kind of lubrication it receives than 
by any other single factor. It is 
sometimes not realized to what 
extent good lubrication controls 
the general operating efficiency. A 
well lubricated engine operates 
with low maintenance and repair 


expense, and also develops full 
power at a substantial saving in 
operating costs. This long range 
view of the total operating costs 
places additional emphasis on the 
importance of lubrication. Oil and 
grease are cheaper than repair 
parts. 


Getting the Tractor Ready For Spring Work 


if the tractor has been used all 
winter, drain the anti-freeze from 
the radiator, flush and refill with 
clean water. The transmission and 
differential should also be drained, 
flushed and filled with summer 



The tractor needs a spring tonic, too. 


lubricants. If the tractor has NOT 
been used during the winter . . . 
the engine should be filled with 
new, high quality oil of the correct 
grade . . . draining and filling the 
transmission and differential as 
above. Tires should be checked 
for cuts, breaks and cracks; also 
the pressure and fluid should be 
checked. In any case the fuel filter, 
oil filter and air cleaner should be 
removed, cleaned and properly 
serviced. Battery and ignition check 
up: the battery should be fully 
charged, and battery connections 
clean and tight. Spark plugs should 
be cleaned and the gaps reset. 
Ignition points should be cleaned 
and reset and the breaker arm 
lubricated (do not over lubricate). 
Consult the manufacturer’s op¬ 
erators manual for correct ignition 
timing, and other servicing, such 
as water pump lubrication, and 
front wheel and clutch bearings. 


Servicing is Based on Hours of Work Done 


"Worry Wart” 



Get a 

STORAGE TANK 



Now, you don’t have to worry 
about your tractor fuel supply next 
spring. No worry about idle tractors 


Most tractor manufacturers base 
their lubrication and service rec¬ 
ommendations on the hours of 
work (and type of work) the 
tractor has done. Time of oil 
change, for example, varies with 
the type of tractor. The following 
recommendations, therefore, are 
general. To be specific ... it is 
always wise to refer to the manual 
supplied with your particular type 
of tractor. 

At ten hours (or one day), 

assuming that the tractor has had 
a spring check up, these are the 
things to do after the first 10 hours 
of work: Fuel and grease the 
tractor. Check the crankcase oil 
level and the water in the radiator. 
Service the air cleaner and brea¬ 
ther. It is important to have the 
oil level at the recommended point. 
Efficiency is lowered when the 
level is either too low or too high. 
(If operating under maximum load 
or extremely dirty conditions, ser¬ 
vicing may have to be done after 
5 hours of work.) 

At 60 hours (or one week) re¬ 
move and clean the air cleaner 



Showing the assembly of a typical air 
cleaner The dirt picked up in the cap is ample 
evidence that this should be checked . . . often. 


. . . clean the radiator fins . . . 
lubricate the fan, the magneto 
impulse, the clutch bearings, the 
starter and generator. Check the 
tension of the fan belt. Check the 
oil level in the gear cases. Some 
manuals say this is the time for 
an oil change. It is important to 
change oil when recommended . . . 
also the grade and type recommended. 


For the Rest of the Season 

At 1 20 hours . . . check the manual 
for your tractor to see when oil 
should be changed, and oil filter 
serviced. At 240 hours . . . clean 
the sediment bowl . . . clean the 
spark plugs... service the magneto 
and points. At 480 hours . . . clean 
the fuel screen at the carburetor 
. . . flush the cooling system . . . 
adjust the valve tappets . . . the 
clutch and the brakes . . . clean 
and adjust front wheel bearings. 
At 960 hours (or yearly) . . . change 
the lubricant in the gear case . . . 
tighten all bolts . . . have tractor 
checked by dealer. 

Check Spring Tillage 
Machines, Too 

Along with the tractor, tillage 
machines will do better work if 
they are cleaned and checked over 
in the spring . . . repairs made 
and worn parts replaced. They 
should be lubricated before start¬ 
ing spring work. Then . . . frequent 
and regular lubrication during the 
work season will give better service 
than infrequent greasing with 
excessive amounts. 


. . . if bad roads should slow down 
our deliveries. 

With a storage tank you can beat 
any combination of weather and 
roads. You can be ready to go “full 
steam ahead” regardless of how 
early the season may be. 


IMPERIAL 

ACTO GASOLINE 

Is a natural for the low com¬ 
pression tractor. Gives you 
more power for the heavy 
loads . . . better and more 
uniform performance at vari¬ 
able loads. Acto gives you 
quick starting ... no ex¬ 
tended warm up needed. Less 
trouble with temperature con¬ 
trol. Acto is your best bet for 
the low compression tractor. 
It’s carefully refined to meet 
the rigid standards of all 
Imperial Oil Products. 


SEE YOUR 
IMPERIAL OIL 
AGENT 


Next Issue of Farm Service Facts: . . . Storage of Fuels and Lubricants 
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BETTER IDLING 
FAITHFUL FIRING 



Break-downs caused by spark 
plug failure are easily reme¬ 
died because it takes but a few 
minutes to install new AC 
Spark Plugs on your tractor, 
truck, car, stationary engine. 

To assure you of easier 
starting, better idling, faith¬ 
ful firing, AC Spark Plugs 
feature the new patented 
Coralox insulator that out¬ 
performs all other insulating 
materials by a wide margin. 

During seeding, haying or 
harvesting seasons, don’t risk 
costly delays caused by spark 
plug failure. Switch to AC 
Spark Plugs — proved in 
action on all types of engines. 



AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS 
preferred on millions of vehicles 

ACF-I5I 

AC DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS 
OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA 


It’s that car! That crazy jalopy! 
thought Mary, as she worked mechan¬ 
ically during the day. It’s on Ander¬ 
son’s sale bill. I saw it. That was all 
she had seen, in big black letters on 
the bill advertising the sale. 

“One old touring car. As is!” 

As is, she had thought, bitterly. 
And they’ll wreck it and themselves 
. . . and Bill won’t stop them trying 
to get it . . . Now, she was confident 
that they wanted even the little boys’ 
money to help pay for it. 

“What on earth has come over 
them,” she said aloud worriedly. 

T HE show was wonderful. The old 
Delton car behaved like a 1949 
model. Ice cream after the show put 
the final ecstatic touch to the Andrews 
kids’ and the Delton kids’ happiness, 
but Mary put in a bewildered and 
unhappy evening. 

I suppose it’s natural, she told her¬ 
self, as the old sedan rattled along the 
road back to the farm. I suppose the 
boys are growing up and away from 
home. But why can’t they tell me? 
Why don’t they take me into their 
confidence? Maybe it’s me. Maybe 
they think I’m against them . . . Well, 
I don’t want them to buy an old jit¬ 
ney ... A sudden thought shuck her. 

“Bill,” she said, “did I see the stock 
truck out in the yard today? Did you 
sell something?” 

“Sold the black and white calf . . . 
Neddy,” said Bill. 

“Oh,” said Mary blankly. Surely 
Bill didn’t intend to help the boys. 

“What’s the matter old girl?” Bill's 
arm slid around her. “Your face looks 
awfully grim in the moonlight. What’s 
up?” 

“It’s just the boys, Bill,” said Mary, 
wearily. “It’s Jim and Pete ... I can’t 
understand . . .” She broke off sud¬ 
denly and peered through the wind¬ 
shield, her grey eyes wide and terrified. 

“Oh Bill! Look! Look! That glare in 
the sky. Good Heavens, Bill, there’s a 
fire! It’s our place. The house is on 
fire. Oh Bill, look!” 

The little boys in the black seat, half 
asleep, sat lip suddenly, yelling, “A 
fire! A house on fire! Where? Where?” 

“You keep those windows shut back 
there,” shouted Bill. He swung the 
car around the corner. “It’s not our 
place.” His foot pressed hard on the 
accelerator. “It’s Rimsteads’! Great 
Heavens, Mary, the whole house is 
blazing!” 

Mary’s eyes were filled with horror. 
One of her hands clung and twisted in 
the other. “Oh God,” she whispered. 
“Let little Doris and Billy be safe, and 
Betty and Len!” Her troubles seemed 
childish and feeble, compared to the 
tragedy that was taking place in front 
of them. 

The brakes of the car squealed as 
it stopped and Bill jumped out. To 
Mary it seemed that the whole of the 
population of Creston was in Rim¬ 
steads’ yard, where a hysterical Betty 
was being cared for by the women, 
and where grim, dark men, their faces 
black with smoke and sweat, labored 
mightily. But in spite of their frenzied 
efforts, the flames shot up into the mid¬ 
night sky, devouring the Rimsteads’ 
home. 

Mary hunted around until she 
located the Rimstead children crying 
drearily at the corner of the fence, 
then she carried them to the car, and 
with Don and Davy and the Andrews 
youngsters, drove home. 


She washed and fed the distraught 
Doris and smaller Billy, and tucked 
them into her own big bed. She got 
the excited twins and the little An¬ 
drews boys safely into bed. Then she 
sat down to think things out. 

From the recesses of the clothes 
cupboard she brought out the red 
tobacco can, and tipped the contents 
onto the table. 

The evening’s entertainment had 
taken the better part of $5.00. Still 
there was $20 left to start a fund for 
the Rimsteads. She was sitting, look¬ 
ing pensively at the money when the 
door opened and Bill, Jim and Pete 
came in, their eyes red-rimmed, their 
faces grimy and smoke-blackened. 

“Well,” said Bill, “been robbing a 
bank? What’s that?” 

“My hope chest,” said Mary. 
“Where’s Betty and Len?” 

“Sam Leggat took them home with 
him. He’s got a shack they can have 
until they get another house. I said 
we’d keep tbe kids for a while. Okay?” 

“Of course,” said Mary. “I guess 
everyone will chip in and help.” 

“They’re starting a fund at the store 
tomorrow,” said Bill, “I suppose that’s 
your contribution?” He nodded to¬ 
wards the collection of dollar bills and 
silver coins and pennies on the kitchen 
table. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Mary, “and 
don’t ask me how I managed to save 
it, because I don’t know.” 

“I won’t ask,” said Bill, “I know. By 
doing without lots of things you could 
have got for yourself.” 

Jim and Pete looked at their mother, 
and at the expression on their young 
faces, Mary’s grey eyes were lumin¬ 
ous. 

“I . . . We . . . have . . .” began 
Pete, but Jim gave him such a scath¬ 
ing glance from his dark eyes, that 
Pete broke off in confusion. 

“Goodnight Mom. ’Night Dad. Been 
quite a session hasn’t it?” he said, and 
the two boys went into the little room 
they shared. 

A S the bedroom door closed, Mary 
heard Jim say softly, but angrily. 
“What the heck. We’re not giving any 
of that away.” 

“I never thought I'd live to see the 
day when Jim would not be generous,” 
said Mary, as she undressed wearily. 
“They must have money. Both Jim and 
Pete must, after all this time. Surely 
they won’t hang onto it, when Rim¬ 
steads need it so badly.” 

Bill said, “Don’t worry about it. 
Leave the kids and their motives 
alone. We have enough to give.” 

Mary tossed restlessly all night. 
Surely, she thought, money couldn’t 
mean so much to her boys. Surely they 
would share with neighbors in such 
straits. Morning came in at the win¬ 
dow, and poked relentless fingers into 
her red-rimmed and weary eyes. 

And as it grew light, she heard soft 
footsteps go from the boys’ room and 
out into the yard. She got up and 
peeping from behind the curtains at 
her window, she saw the boys hurry¬ 
ing away. 

“Where are they going, Bill?” she 
said, loudly, and Bill got up and 
looked out of the window too. 

“They’re going with Bob Ryley to 
Anderson’s sale,” said Bill. “They have 
to help Ryley at the store first.” 

“Sneaking off,” said Mary bitterly. 
“Why couldn’t they have breakfast? 
Why couldn’t they tell me? Bill . . .” 
she turned and faced Bill, her eyes 
wide, “Bill, they haven’t got sufficient 


new SXTRA EARC/ 


HYBRID 


S WEET CORN 

Of supreme value in short season districts. 
Twelve years in course of development. Ex¬ 
tensively tested in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
proving superior to all other varieties of sweet 
corn. Of special interest too for other areas for 
first picking, either home or market. Can be 
planted earlier than other corns due to greater 
hardiness and resistance to cold weather. De¬ 
liciously tender for table use and holds its fine 
quality over a longer period for canning. Deep, 
rich, golden yellow; 12 to 16 rows; about 8 
inches long. Remarkably high sugar content, 
usually 16 V 2 % and has been recorded as high 
as 22%. Rated a heavy cropper for the early 
class. Supply limited. Order from this advertise¬ 
ment (!4 lb. 3<W (1/2 lb. 50tf) (lb. 85tf) post¬ 
paid. (5 lbs. or more at 70tf per lb. by Express 
not prepaid). 

COCC OUR BIG 1951 SEED 
r If t EL AND NURSERY BOOK 


al 



Don’t Neglect Piles 
and Colon Troubles 


FREE BOOK—Explains Dangers 
of Associated Ailments 



Neglected piles, fistula and colon troubles 
often spread infection. Learn about rheumatic 
and other associated chronic conditions. Write 
today for 164-page FREE BOOK. McCleary 
Clinic & Hospital, 353 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 
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today! 


Pressure- 
Creosoted 
Posts 
stocked 
at Calgary, 
Winnipeg and 
Prince Albert. 


CANADA CREOSOTING 
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money to get that old car . . . they 
can’t have . . .” 

“I don’t think so, unless it goes very 
cheap.” Bill’s tone was casual. “Now, 
forget it, honey. Let’s have breakfast. 
You know what kids are . . . always 
going somewhere . . . Forget it, and 
be thankful we have a home for them 
to come back to.” 

“Oh, I am . . . Poor Betty and Len 
... Bill, I must dig out the spare box 
and see what’s there I can give them.” 

It was almost dark when Bob Ryley’s 
truck drove into the Delton yard. Mary 
had been watching the road from the 
livingroom windows. 

“Here they are,” she called to Bill. 
“Here’s Ryley anyway, and yes, there’s 
Jim getting down.” Her heart began 
to beat happily. They hadn’t bought 
the old car. They would surely have 
persuaded Bob Ryley to tow the old 
wreck home, if they had. 

She opened the kitchen door. “Come 
in for coffee, Mr. Ryley,” she called. 
“Boys, you must be hungry. It’s long 
past supper-time.” 

“In a minute, Mom,” called Jim. His 
voice was jubilant. “Pete,” he shouted. 
“Don’t try to get that out of the truck 
yourself.” 

“Just a minute boys,” said Bob 
Ryley, and then, in the light that 
streamed from the kitchen doorway, 
Mary could see the three figures lifting 
something down from the truck. 

B ILL came up and stood beside her, 
his arm around her. “I don’t need 
to help them. They can bring it in 
themselves.” His arm tightened around 
her slim waist, and suddenly, nervous 
and weary from lack of sleep and 
worry she clung to him. 

“Bill,” she whispered, “What is it? 
What have they got?” 

They wert at the door now. “Make 
way! Gangway!” shouted Pete, and 
struggling with the object wrapped in 
sacking, they pushed into the kitchen. 

Bob Ryley wiped his sweating 
brow. “I won’t stay, thank you Mrs. 
Delton. Got to be back at the store. 
You’ve got good kids, Mrs. Delton.” 

He was gone, and they heard the 
truck roaring out of the yard. Mary 
stared with bemused eyes at the sack¬ 
ing-wrapped object, at Bill and at 
Pete’s joyful grin and Jim’s glowing 
dark eyes. 

“Aren’t you going to unwrap it, 
Mom?” asked Jim gently, “It’s a wash¬ 
ing machine. We got it at Anderson’s.” 

“It’s second-hand,” said Pete, apol¬ 
ogetically, “but it’s sure in good shape 
. . . ” He whipped the sacking from 
the handsome white machine. “Looks 
just like new, Mom, doesn’t it?” he said 
proudly. 

“Oh boys!” Mary groped for Bill’s 
big white handkerchief. Her throat felt 
thick and her chin quivered. She put 
her arms around them, and Bill said, 
“Nothing to cry about honey!” 

“What do you think about it, 
though. Mom?” said Pete again. 

“It’s beautiful. Beautiful!” Mary 
looked at the machine her grey eyes 
shining. “I can’t quite realize . . . 
Boys, how could you do it . . . and 
keep it such a secret . . .?” 

“Dad knew,” said Jim. “He helped 
us.” His dark eyes were full of love. 

Mary turned to Bill. “They did it for 
me,” she said. “They worked and 
saved ... for me.” 

Bill held her close and his eyes 
smilecL down at her. “Just a little 
matter of appreciation,” he said softly. 
“That's all.” 




The first president of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Wheat Pool, Mr. McPhail, who 
gave such outstanding leadership 
to the early co-operative movement, 
was unalterably opposed to com¬ 
pulsion. 

A conversation with an associate 
is related in the published diary of 
Mr. McPhail who said in December 
1929 : 

"I told him that I couldn’t see 
any compromise between 
compulsion and co-opera¬ 
tion.” 

On the following day Mr. McPhail 
said: 

"I refused to give support to 
any resolution that would in 
any way commit me to com¬ 
pulsion.” 

Thousands of farmers are now con¬ 
vinced that Mr. McPhail was Tight. 
In order to ascertain what caused 
the retreat from true co-operative 
principles, farmers are now earnest¬ 
ly studying experiments of the past 
quarter century with an open mind. 
Hence the unprecedented demand 
for copies of this booklet. Yours 
FREE for the asking. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE, A 4 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please mail FREE copy of tbe booklet "Reflections of a 
Prairie Farmer” to me at tbe following address. 


NAME.. 


(Print Clearly) 


ADDRESS- 


as 
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render skirts and white sidewall tires optional at extra cost 




TEST-OR/VE/Tf 

compare m 
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FEATURE FOR FEATURE 
F/A/ER BY FAR! 


New Instrument Panel . . . with new "Glow-Cup" 
controls and "Chanalited” Instrument Cluster grouped 
in a strikingly beautiful perforated satin silver 
surpanel. New graceful "Air-Wing" steering wheel. 


"Step-ahead” engineering brings you forty-three new 
"look-ahead” features in the '51 Ford. Some of these features 
are illustrated and described here. Others include new "Dual Spinner” 
Grille and new "Luxury Lounge” interiors . . . new Automatic Ride 
Control and improved 100-Hp. V-8 performance . . . safe, solid 
"Lifeguard” Body and King-Size Brakes, "Double-Sealed" against 
weather. Test-Drive the new Ford and you'll see and feel for yourself 
the quality difference these features make. Compare and 
you'll agree that feature for feature Ford is finer by far . . . with 
"step ahead” design that puts you far out front in style, performance, 
comfort and economy! Buy for the future . . . buy a Ford. 


FORD THEATRE ... radio listening you’ll enjoy .. . every Friday night... Dominion Network* 


Key Turn Starter . . . just turn the 
ignition key past the "On" position 
and engine starts automatically! 




Automatic Posture Control spring- 
actuated to position and "angle" 
entire seat for maximum comfort. 


New chrome "Windsplits” attrac¬ 
tively dress up the rear fenders 
and new-design tail lamps . . . 
add that gleaming "finishing touch". 


New rear window styling — 

Beautiful new chrome moulding with 
extra wide base frames the grace¬ 
fully curved rear window. 


Automatic Mileage Maker . . . 

a self-regulating system that matches 
ignition timing to fuel charges . . . 
gives more miles per gasoline gallon. 


Key-Release Deck Lid Latch. Turn 
the key and the counterbalancing 
hinges cause the lid to spring open 
as if by magic. So easy, convenient! 


YOU CAN PAY MORE BUT YOU CAN’T BUY BETTER 



VISIT YOUR FORD DEALER TODAY 
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Gardening at Dawson City 

Dawson and nearby Mayo in the Yukon Territory can grow 
nearly all the vegetables and truck crops they require 

by D. M. STRACHAN 


M ANY tons of vegetables are 
required each year in the 
Yukon Territory to feed the 
populations of Dawson City, the near¬ 
by placer gold mining district of Mayo, 
and the city of Whitehorse, with a 
combined population of around 8,000. 
There is little good land for a con¬ 
siderable distance out of Whitehorse, 
but the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture has an experimental substation 
a hundred miles west on the Alaska 
highway. Dawson is 300 miles distant 
on the Yukon River, and travel in 
summer is by river steamer. There is 
no year-round highway available, but 
a winter road is in use over the 300- 
mile 14-hour distance. 

There are, it is estimated, at least 
50,000 acres of rich farm land in the 
valleys of the Klondike, Yukon and 
Stewart rivers. In addition, large 
tracts of higher bench lands, freer 


is Golden Acre for early, Copenhagen 
Market for mid-season, and Danish 
Ballhead for late crop. Cabbage will 
keep until February or later. The 
season is too short for Brussel sprouts, 
but garden peas grow easily and pro¬ 
duce well, though late or tall varieties 
are not recommended. 1 favor Little 
Marvel. Carrots, turnips, head and leaf 
lettuce, parsnip, radish, small onion 
and onion sets do well. We have 
grown Far North melon, but cannot 
mature corn. 

We grow Gem Everbearing straw¬ 
berries, but winter plant losses are 
heavy. A local hybrid between a 
domestic and native strawberry is 
extremely hardy, sweet, and light-red 
to orange in color. We prefer the 
Honeyking raspberry with Starlight 
next. Chief and Latham need to be 
laid down and well covered with 
snow. When so treated we have had 



The stage of growth reached by D. M. Strachan’s vegetables grown at Dawson, 
Yukon Territory on August 17. 


from frost, offer a safer risk. Most of raspberries withstand 69 degrees be- 

the land is either river silt, or highly low zero. Currants and gooseberries 

organic soil derived from decayed are still new and need protection from 

grass roots and poplar and cottonwood alternate freezing and thawing in 

leaves, which make a very rich four early spring. 

to six-inch soil that will last for years. Last year we were able to seed 
when properly handled. There are gar- grain on May 14. Olli barley was 

dens in Dawson City which have given ready for harvest August 1, Newall, 

excellent crops for 14 years, without August 17, as well as Garnet and 

fertilizer. Thatcher wheat. Eagle oats far out- 

The big farming problem is the cost yielded Larain and Ajax, 
of land clearing, and only those can 

afford it who can wait at least four An Exact Science 

years before returns begin to come “TN our work at Malabar Farm and 
in. Rainfall, enough to produce a good X in m y own concentrated work with 
crop, can be expected in six out of each farm gardens and soils over a lifetime, 

seven years. Annual snowfall is about it has become increasingly apparent 

three feet, and if planting is begun by that good and profitable agriculture is 

the middle of May, there is always not merely a dignified and complicated 

enough moisture to give quick ger- profession; it is also an exact science, 

mination and get the plants away to a It seems, for example, increasingly 

good start before the hot weather clear that the balances of minerals and 

arrives. The average growing season organics, in relation to optimum pro- 

has 105 practically frost-free days. duction of any given crop, are as exact 

Light frost may come early in August, as the laws and balances of chemistry 

but it will not injure most vegetables and physics. Any diversion from these 

except the bean. balances would result in inferior 

Since the establishment of the yields, both in terms of bulk and of 

experimental substation on the Alaska nutrition. There is also increasingly 

highway, west of Whitehorse, more weighty evidence to indicate that any 

attention has been paid to suitable diversion from that exact balance 

varieties. I would recommend Carter’s increases in proportionate degree the 

Early and Columbia as the two best susceptibility of a given crop to 

types of potato for use here. disease and to attack by insects.”— 

Cabbage does well, and our choice Louis Bromiield. 



ATTACHES 
OR DE¬ 
TACHES IN 
LESS THAN 
1 MINUTE 


Back Hoe Model 
Shovel 

w Models also 
available 


"Hopto*\ the modern hydraulically operated Digger- 
Crane-Shovel is ideal for the modern farm use. Attaches 
in 60 seconds to the power take-off of any tractor, jeep or 
truck. Reaches out 14'6' in 180° swing and lifts over 
2000 pounds. Moves 15 to 30 yards of earth while cutting 
to a depth of 9Available are Enclosed, Skeleton and 
Shovel buckets 14' to 24' wide. IMPROVE ... DEVELOP 
. . . MAINTAIN your farm for more profitable returns. 
It’ll PAY you to see the "Hopto". 

"HOPTO” HAS MANY USES: 

• Drainage • Irrigation • Septic Tanks* Stock Ponds* 
Water Systems • Footings • Excavations • Material 
Handling • Farm Derrick Work fy"— 


WRITE T0PAY1 

FREE FOLDER, Bulletin 19503 
Gives Complete Information 


DO YOU 


need new stock? 



inE^tagimrca 


Could you improve your stock 
and increase future profits 
through a Farm Improvement 
Loan? 


Borrowing money to make 
money is sound business. 
That’s why your nearby Bank 
of Nova Scotia manager is 
always ready to listen to your 
proposal. Yob’ll find he is 
very well acquainted with 
farm problems. If a loan is 
sound business for you, it’s 
sound business for the Bank. 
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KILL WIREWORMS, CONTROL SEED-BORNE 
DISEASES IN ONE OPERATION WITH 

‘MERGAMMA’C 


‘MERGAMMA’C—an important new British 
discovery—is the only seed dressing that: 

—Kills wireworms and controls 
seed-borne diseases in ONE 
operation. 

-—Halts wireworm damage for 
AT LEAST three years. 

PROVEN—in Prairie-wide tests I 



FREE! 

A handy booklet with 
color photographs showing 
how ‘MERGAMMA’C 
can help you. Write near¬ 
est office of: 


Available from 
your local deal¬ 
er. Ask him 
about ‘ABOL’ 
and ‘AGROX’C 
seed dressings, 
too! 


MERGAMMA’ C 

ro* 

seed treatment 

. '♦ 

® 0,0 Protection of Crop* 
“ 3iIna Seed-borne Dii®*** - 



CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LTD. 

LEADERS IN THE FIELD OF CROP PROTECTION 
Saskatoon WINNIPEG Edmonton 


Sun of Canada s 1950 
Business Largest of Any 
Canadian Life Company 

POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS AGAIN INCREASED 


What about Wheat Stem Rust? 

Some further account of Race 15B and the 
efforts of plant breeders to neutralize it 


Four hundred and forty-one million 
dollars of new life insurance was 
issued by the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada in 1950, the larg¬ 
est amount written by any Canadian 
life company during the year, and 
over $68 million (18.4%) more than 
the total for the preceding year. The 
volume of new insurance written dur¬ 
ing 1950 was greater than any of 
recent years and represents the sub¬ 
stantial total of $1,736,000 for each 
working day. George W. Bourke, 
President of the Sun Life, in releasing 
the 80th Annual Report announced a 
further increase in policyholders’ divi¬ 
dends effective April 1, 1951, bringing 
the total amount payable this year to 
more than $18 million. 

Benefits at New High 

The report reveals the strong position 
of the Company and the continuing 
expansion of its business and services. 
Total Sun Life insurance in force now 
amounts to $4,462,000,000, or $275 
million (6.6%) more than a year ago. 
Group business now in force is 
$1,085,000,000, an increase of 13.8%. 
Over $98 million of new Group busi¬ 
ness was written in 1950 compared 
with $62 million in 1949. Payments 
to Sun Life policyholders in 1950 
amounted to $121,476,000, a new 
high, bringing to $2,361,860,000 total 
benefits paid since the Company’s first 
policy was issued in 1871. 

Assets of the Sun Life increased 
during 1950 by $70 million, and now 
stand at $1,597,000,000, 73% of 
which is invested in government, 
municipal, public utility and industrial 
bonds. Mortgage loans, reflecting the 
trend in home building, showed an 
increase of $31 million for the year, 
bringing the total to $188 million, or 
12% of assets. The rate of interest 
earned on the assets in 1950 was 
3.61% as against 3.48% in 1949 and 
3.30% in 1948. 


Distribution of Business 

The international character of the 
Company’s business is illustrated by 
the amount of insurance and annuities 
in force in the various countries where 
the Sun Life operates: Canada 41%; 
United States 38%; Great Britain 
12%; other countries 9%. 

Mr. Bourke, in his review of the 
year, discussed the value of life insur¬ 
ance in the fight against inflation, and 
pointed out that life insurance prem¬ 
iums, while serving to provide pro¬ 
tection for individuals and families, 
also add to savings which, in turn, 
benefit the nation as a whole through 
investments for essential purposes. 
The business of life insurance reflects 
the voluntary co-operation of the mil¬ 
lions of men and women whose con¬ 
fidence and faith it enjoys. In return, 
the companies have established tra¬ 
ditions of service and integrity which 
are outstanding in the annals of human 
endeavor. 

Steps Against Inflation 

Mr. Bourke offered five suggestions 
as important counter-moves against 
inflation: (1) Purchase only what is 
necessary. (2) Increase productivity by 
greater efficiency and maximum effort. 
(3) Finance defence and other neces¬ 
sary national expenditures on the pay- 
as-you-go principle. (4) Avoid wasteful 
government expenditures and duplica¬ 
tion of service. (5) Increase personal 
savings. 

A copy of the Sun Life’s complete 
1950 Annual Report to Policyholders, 
including the President’s review of 
the year, will be sent to each policy¬ 
holder or may be obtained from the 
Head Office in Montreal or from any 
of the branch, group or mortgage 
offices of the Company from coast to 
coast. 


R EADERS of The Country Guide 
were warned, in our September, 
1950 issue, of the possibility of 
a serious outbreak of wheat stem rust 
in 1951. The Durum wheat crops of 
North and South Dakota and Min¬ 
nesota, as well as in the Emerson- 
Gretna-Morden area of Manitoba, suf¬ 
fered severely last summer from an 
outbreak of a comparatively new, but 
extremely destructive and dangerous 
form of rust known as Race 15B. Prin¬ 
cipally because the rust developed late 
in the season, most fields of spring 
wheat were too near maturity to be 
seriously damaged. In addition to the 
states already mentioned. Race 15B 
was identified in 1950 in 14 other 
states: Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kan¬ 
sas, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Specialists in plant diseases (plant 
pathologists) have known since 1916 
that the rust organism takes many 
forms, which the pathologists call 
“races.” Every year since 1919 Cana¬ 
dian pathologists have made surveys 
of the distribution of these different 
races of rust in Canada. They soon 
found that new races sometimes re¬ 
placed older ones, and that when new 
varieties of wheat are grown, a change 
occurs in the distribution of the rust 
races. Race 17, for example, which 
thrived on the Durum wheats was 
common until 1923. Race 36 was 
adapted to the spring wheats grown in 
the twenties and the early thirties. 
When Ceres wheat was introduced, 
Race 56 became common (about 1934), 
and according to Dr. T. Johnson, of the 
Federal Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Winnipeg, had a great deal to do with 
eliminating Ceres from western Can¬ 
ada. This race has remained the most 
common race of wheat stem rust up 
to the present time. 

Race 15 has been known since 1918, 
but was not one of the commoner 
forms; and it was not until 20 years 
later that Race 15B was discovered to 
have evolved from it. 

In 1939 and 1940, Race 15B was 
found in many places in the United 
States, but always on or near the bar¬ 
berry, a shrub which is an essential 
host for the wheat stem rust organism 
at one stage in its life history. From 
1941 to 1947 Race 15B was not found 
so frequently, but it occurred again in 
1948 and 1949 on or near the barberry 
in many states. It had, however, never 
“broken away” from the barberry and 
become established in wheat growing 
areas at any distance from the shrub, 
until 1950. The only certain record of 
it ever having been found in Canada 
was at Killarney, Manitoba, in 1946. 

T O us in prairie Canada, wheat stem 
rust is a wind-borne disease. There 
is no record of it wintering over here. 
It is a fungus disease which develops 
fastest in warm, humid weather. It 
reproduces by producing millions of 
very tiny spores, at the rate of a new 
crop about every ten days under fav¬ 
orable conditions. Summer spores are 
red, and account for the term “red 
rust,” while the winter spores, appear¬ 
ing about September are black and 
account for the black rust, often 
thought to be a separate disease. 

These black spores aije carried south 
in the fall by the north winds and 


winter over in the mild climate of 
southern Texas and northern Mexico, 
where the wheat crop approaches 
maturity in April and May. Directly 
north of this wheat area is a wheat 
belt stretching straight northward 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and North Dakota, to 
Manitoba. Under favorable conditions 
the ripened rust spores follow the 
ripening wheat, and as infection 
spreads northward, the winds blow the 
disease both east and west of the 
direct line to Manitoba. Consequently, 
if all the states mentioned are located 
on the map, they will be found, with 
the exception of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, to form an irregular fan-shaped 
belt, narrowest at the south, and wid¬ 
est along the Canadian border. This 
will explain why Manitoba is in great¬ 
est danger of infection, Saskatchewan 
next, and Alberta least. 

A LL commercial spring wheat vari¬ 
eties grown in Canada are rust- 
resistant, but none of them is resistant 
to Race 15B. They are also susceptible 
to a number of virulent races of leaf 
rust (distinct from stem rust), which 
made their appearance about 1943, 
and have been a factor each year since 
then in reducing yields in Manitoba 
and eastern Saskatchewan, according 
to Dr. R. F. Peterson, Federal Labora¬ 
tory of Cereal Breeding, Winnipeg. 

Notwithstanding that plant breeders 
have been busy combatting the com¬ 
moner forms of rust, they have been 
active, both in Canada and the United 
States in trying to secure varieties 
resistant to these virulent races of 
stem and leaf rusts. Already there are 
some selections which appeared to be 
highly resistant under epidemic con¬ 
ditions, in 1950. This does not mean 
that new varieties are just around the 
corner. Dr. Peterson reports that cer¬ 
tain wheats resistant to leaf rust have 
been crossed with other wheats resist¬ 
ant to stem rust, and varieties or lines 
resistant to both have been secured. 
These, however, were poor quality, 
and have been crossed, and back- 
crossed, with high quality wheat such 
as Thatcher and Redman. 

The result has been fairly satisfac¬ 
tory as to increased resistance and as 
to yield, while preliminary milling and 
baking tests have been encouraging. 
Several years of study by cereal chem¬ 
ists are necessary, however, before it 
will be certain that these new wheats 
can meet the standard of quality 
required under the Canada Grain Act. 
There will also be extensive yield tests 
across the prairie provinces to deter¬ 
mine the areas where any new variety 
may be safely recommended. 

In the United States, sources of 
resistance to rust are being sought 
among some 12,000 wheats collected 
from all over the world during the last 
50 years. Already, approximately 600 
breeding lines showing some evidence 
of resistamje, are being grown this 
winter in southern California. The 
departments of agriculture in Canada 
and the United States, state experi¬ 
ment stations in provincial universities, 
as well as the Rockefeller Foundation 
are working with the Mexican Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture in an endeavor 
to secure resistant varieties suitable to 
southern Texas and northern Mexico. 
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In Canada Dr. Peterson heads a 
“project group” of plant breeders, 
plant pathologists and cereal chemists 
from the Laboratory of Cereal Breed¬ 
ing, Winnipeg, the experimental farms 
and stations at Morden, Brandon, 
Indian Head and Melfort, the plant 
pathologists at the laboratories of plant 
pathology at Winnipeg and Saskatoon, 
and the cereal chemists at the Cereal 
Division, Ottawa, and the Grain 
Research Laboratory, Winnipeg. Not¬ 
withstanding the efforts now under 
way, it is not believed that satisfactory 
new varieties resistant to these new 
and dangerous rusts can be evolved 
inside of four or five years. 

Meanwhile, there are certain pre¬ 
cautions associated with good farm 
practice, which wheat producers 
would do well to take this year, and 
regularly for the next few years at 
least. These precautions are: (1) Keep 
on growing the variety suited to your 
farm or district. None of the varieties 
now grown are known to be resistant. 
(2) Use good seed, preferably regis¬ 
tered or certified, because such seed is 
both pure and good. (3) Sow clean 
seed, to help give the crop the best 
start possible. (4) Seed early for the 
same reason, and because the earlier 
a crop matures, the less likelihood 
there is of rust damage. (5) Use some 
phosphatic fertilizers to encourage 
early maturity. (6) Consult your agri¬ 
cultural representative, or district 
agriculturist, and your nearest experi¬ 
mental station, or your provincial 
university. (7) Along with these precau¬ 
tions use whatever influence you have 
to see that the plant scientists who 
have been trying to produce varieties 
resistant to Race 15B, have sufficient 
help and land and other facilities to 
enable them to do the job as quickly 
as possible. Press for this through 
your farm organizations and through 
your members in the legislature and in 
parliament. This precaution is just as 
important as any of the others.—H.S.F. 


Peace Toiver 

Continued from page 5 

attention paid to the prairie, the better. 

Another interesting by-product 
could be the dropping of the quin¬ 
quennial census. For years now, the 
prairie has always had its census 
taken every five years. This was be¬ 
cause it was felt that the West was 
growing too quickly to wait for the 
decennial census. Ten years between 
taking population pulses was too long. 

But if these censuses in the future 
are only to be taken to show how the 
prairie is dropping population, if the 
figures reveal that while the so-called 
frontier country like Saskatchewan is 
going behind, while such old slow 
pokes as Ontario are going ahead, 
what then? Will the West want this 
semi-decennial census just to give 
itself bad news? 

Westerners can therefore see how 
important it is to exploit the prairie. 
Somehow, somewhere, they will have 
to find new industries, and new 
people, if they don’t want to be left 
behind. The Maritimes in 1953 will 
just barely hold their own, with Nova 
Scotia losing one M.P. For the rest, 
they are protected by statute from 
dropping below their irreducible min¬ 
imum. But what about the West? No 
doubt of it, she ain’t, any more than 
the grey mare, what she used to be. 



i-bottom plow. 


7 • ft. mower, lifts 
clear on road 


2-disk plow for 
hard, stony or I 
sticky soils 


Disk bedder 
and cultivator 


Tool-bar tiller 
with shovels - 


Tool-bar tiller 
with sweeps 


Tandem disk 
harrow 


One-furrow 
2-way plow 


Adjustable narrow- 
row planter 


. . . Also Front-Mounted 
Planters and Cultivators 


• With the Case "VAC” you just back into position 
. . . pull a cord to open the latches . . . touch the 
hydraulic control, and the twin jaws of Eagle Hitch 
engage the Latch-On implement. Insert one pin with¬ 
out getting off the tractor seat... and GO! No lifting, 
no tugging, no tools required to attach. The quickest, 
easiest method of hooking on mounted implements 
... and only Case "VA” Series Tractors have it. 


Series. Hydraulic control raises implements high 
and clear—also adjusts depth when desired. Rear- 
mounted implements operate at uniform depth in 
tough soil and uneven ground. 

Ask your Case dealer for a demonstration. Take 
the wheel yourself. Compare the "VAC” for pull, 
for working speed, for quick turning, for easy han¬ 
dling. You’ll soon see why farmers who try them all 


There is a wide choice of implements for the "VA” 


find plenty of reasons for picking Case. 



For all acreages and all crop systems Case 
builds 21 great tractors in four sizes, in¬ 
cluding high-clearance and orchard models. 
You can get the "VAC” with twin front 
wheels as shown above, with single front 
wheel, or with adjustable front axle for 
truck crops. Standard four-wheel Model 
"VA” is shown at left. 


PASTE ON POSTCARD AND MAIL 


Mark items that interest you—write in margin any other machines you need. 
Mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-3, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg or Toronto. 

□ 2-plow "VAC” Tractor □ 4-5 plow "LA” Tractor □ Moldboard Plows 

□ Larger 2-plow "SC” □ Disk Harrows □ One-way Disk Plows 

□ 3-plow "DC” Tractor □ Grain Drills □ Combines 


NAME 
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Oince the discovery of Canada’s Nickel 
deposits, hundreds of uses and vast markets 
have been developed for Nickel through a 
planned program of research. So Nickel is 
now one of our most important exports to the 
United States and other countries. As a result 
millions of U.S. dollars come to Canada, which 
the Nickel industry uses to pay wages, taxes, 
freight, and to purchase lumber, machinery 
and supplies. 


Much of the equipment used 
in the plants where cod liver 
oil, medicines and toiletries 
are processed, is made of 
Nickel alloys to maintain 
the purity of the product. 


In the laundry where 
baby’s diapers are 
washed, Nickel alloy 
equipment eliminates 
rust and verdigris 
stains because it is 
rust-proof and corro¬ 
sion-resistant. It does 
not develop jagged 
edges, so prevents 
tearing of the wash. 


To commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of Cronstedt’s 
discovery of Nickel in 1751, 
the Royal Canadian Mint has 
this year issued a new five-cent 
coin. This coin, like previous 
five-cent pieces, is made of 


** The Romance of Nickel’* 
a 60-page book fully illus¬ 
trated, will be sent free on 
request to anyone interested. 


pure Nickel. 



THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
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Land Grows Love 

Continued from page 11 

In the darkness that throbbed with 
the rushing wings of north - flying 
birds, Lilleth left the house to go out 
to the gate and lean on the smooth 
logs there. Roger saw her white dress 
and wondered what occasion was this, 
for the dress was her best. He went 
out to the girl, irresistibly drawn. The 
sweetness of her youth made his voice 
dry and rasping as he talked: 

“Come a walk, Lilleth. Come a 
walk along the path through the 
woods, back from the house. Come 
on.” 

Again he asked it, his tone urgent, 
his blood racing. 

“But no,” said the girl, standing 
there waiting; waiting there quietly. 

His angry eyes burning on her, 
implored her. But she was not heed¬ 
ing, scarcely aware of his presence. 
Roger strode away, sullen and vexed. 

An hour went by as she waited at 
the gate. An hour that was five hours 
long, yet hours short too. She leaned 
on the logs, fingers caressing their 
sleekness. Nor was the shiny wood so 
firmly smooth as her own young skin. 
She took odd comfort from this little 
discovery, smiling as she remembered 
what her mirror had lately told her 
about her attractions. So she kept 
waiting, and with confidence. She 
listened to the night noises, to the 
wooing of the owls and the call of a 
coyote lonely with longing. 

At last sounded the slow, dragging 
steps of the young man. He loomed out 
of the dusk, a bundle bulged on his 
back. His head was bowed, weary with 
the miles. But he brought it up sharply 
enough when he saw the white vision 
at the gate. Even in the darkness of 
night he could see the morning fresh¬ 
ness of her. 

"Hello, there,” called Lilleth. 

There was a moment's silence. 

“A beautiful evening,” he answered, 
but he did not slow his pace. She 
heard his deeper breathing as he 
plodded on, soon out of sight in the 
dusk. For all the frantic plea that was 
in her heart, the young man did not 
stop. Soon he was swallowed in the 
darkness again, beyond sight, beyond 
hearing. 

A moment Lilleth lingered there at 
the gate, and this moment was too 
long. She turned her back on the 
road. 

“Roger!” 

A soft call, but Roger heard it. He 
forgot his anger, dismissed his hurt. 
Swiftly he hurried out to her. 

“Let’s go a walk now.” Her smile 
flushed his whole being with warmth. 

“We can go back there on the wood 
path, like I said before. Come on!” 
Eagerly he led the way. 

She walked with him there in the 
shadow of the trees. But her head was 
bowed now, as though she, too, 
carried a heavy burden and was 
weighty with it. That being so, she 
did not sense the meaning behind the 
awkward words of the tense young 
man beside her. 

The night passed. 

H ARD things the farm folk said of 
this young man who had come 
to the wilderness beyond Blind Peter’s 
farm. They grinned and touched their 
heads and looked meaningly at one 
another when speaking of Joel. Who 
ever heard of a man coming to farm 


with only a paltry spade for a tool? 
This was in the present day, not back 
a hundred years when the strong- 
hearted pioneers came to Canada. In 
that far-off time it would not have 
been thought strange at all, with none 
to see or care. But in modern times, a 
man does not pit his two bare hands 
against the uncouth strength of raw 
land. In these days a farmer has to 
own plows and disks and seeders, 
mowers, rakes, and binders. He uses 
a. tractor, or else six or eight head of 
sturdy horses. He had fields that 
numbered 60, 80, and a 100 acres 
each, with two or three of such fields 
to a farm. And enough cows, pigs, 
sheep and poultry to provide a man 
with ready money when he needed it. 
All these things make a farmer. 

As for Joel — Poof! A simple one, 
soft in the head. Kinder folk whis¬ 
pered that he came from long years of 
fighting in the wars, and that he had 
lost all his family during that war. 
So he had turned his back on the 
cities he used to know, to seek peace 
in the wilderness. Leave be, said 
these ones, and they spoke to him 
civilly and offered the loan of horses 
and tools. But he was independent by 
nature, and the kindly ones sensed it 
and took no offence. Then the others 
laughed again and touched their 
heads with meaning fingers as he 
trudged past, bearing great loads on 
his wide young shoulders. 

B ACK in the creek valley, the young 
man worked under the lengthen¬ 
ing days, heeding not nor knowing the 
talk he caused in the district. 

The small seeds were all planted, 
but there was still time until June’s 
coming for putting the tubers to earth. 
Again he spent his days delving with 
the spade, enlarging his garden. Then 
when the poplars dropped their cat¬ 
kins and their brown buds suddenly 
burst to reveal clusters of tiny round 
leaves and the whole rising mountain¬ 
side was spread with a fresh green 
sheen, he made holes in long rows 
and placed a fragment of potato in 
each, carefully turning the eyes so 
they looked upward and would grow 
rapidly. By this time, the first sown 
seeds were pushing tender shoots 
above the soil and the tracks of deer 
warned him that he would need a 
fence. 

The last pell-mell days of spring, 
then, he spent carrying great arm¬ 
loads of poles and logs to build this 
fence. And Lilleth, who had come 
stepping shyly through the sap-smell¬ 
ing woods to spy on him, watched 
with glowing eyes. Joel was stripped 
to the waist, and the big muscles of 
the man rippled under his glistening 
skin. He worked all the afternoon 
without pausing for rest. A slow 
worker, but knowing what to do. The 
fence seemed half built that first day 
under Lilleth’s spell - bound eyes. 
Then, when the evening shadows 
came, the man went to the creek. 
She saw him stretch out on the stones 
and put his lips to the water for a 
long drink. Then he cupped his hands 
and splashed the icy water over his 
chest and back and ducked his head 
out of sight in the stream. 

After that, he pulled on a ragged 
sweater and picked up a slim 
pole that was leaning against a tree. 
It was a fishing pole with a length 
of line attached to it and a chunk 
of driftwood for float and a hook at 
the end. Joel kicked a stone aside and 
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POULTRY AND BROODER 
HOUSE WINDOWS 

Warp’s Window Ma¬ 
terials cost less than 
glass —they keep out 
the Cold, Rain,Sleet, 
and Snow. 


HOG HOUSE 
WINDOWS 

Pigs raised in this 
hog-house grew 
lbs. in 100 
They got 
min "D!' 
which farm 
grains lack) 
through Warp’s 
Window Ma¬ 
terials. 


HOT BEDS 
Hold in Heat- 
Keep out Cold 


TO TURN COMMON GRAIN INTO CALCIUM AND BONE 



CUT WITH SHEARS 
ANO TACK ON 


SOLD BY 


DON’T BE FOOLED BY IMITATIONS 


Warp Brothers’ 27 years of man 
ufacturing experience.actualFarm 
Testing, constant Research,and 
continual improvement is your 
guarantee of TopQuality Window 
Materi als atthe lowest possible price. 


So don’t take a chance— don’t 
be fooled by inferior window 
materials that "look the same.” 
Be Sure the name "Warp’s” 
is branded along the edge. 
It’s there for your protection. 


RELIABLE HARDWARE, LUMBER & FEED DEALERS 


WARP BROS. 


27 TEARS OF PIONEERING LEADERSHIP IN 
PRODUCING FLEXIBLE WINDOW MATERIALS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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f ANNUAL CATTLE SALE 1 

(Bulls and Females) 

Conducted by the Saskatchewan Cattle Breeders’ Association 

Exhibition Grounds, REGINA — March 29th and 30th, 1951 

SALE PROGRAMME 

150 Hereford Bulls .March 29th. 9.00 a.m. 

20 Aberdeen-Angus Bulls .March 30th. 9.00 a.m. 

9 5 Shorthorn Bulls .March 30th.11.00 a.m. 

A limited number of outstanding females will be sold following the bulls of their respective breeds. 

All animals tested for T.B. and Bang's Disease. Practically all bulls will be graded under the 
Saskatchewan Bull Premium Policy. 

Information and Catalogues for all sales may be obtained front: T. H. McLEOD, Secretary-Treasurer, 

2 Victor ia Park Buildings, REGINA, SASK. 

A REGISTERED BRED sow SALE will he held in the Exhibition Grounds, Regina, 
on Wedne sday, March 28th, at 11. 00 a.m. 

REGINA WINTER FAIR HORSE SHOW— 7.00 p.m. each evening, March 26, 27, 28, 29 



a sanitary hog house 


Brand new book . . . completely revised . . . 

profusely illustrated. Page upon page of useful a dry machine shed 

information. Tells you how to make quality 
concrete, how to burld concrete footings, foun¬ 
dations and basement walls, hew to construct 
floors, walks, pavements. Describes the building 
of concrete barns, silos, milk houses, poultry and 
hog houses, implement sheds. Shows how to use 
concrete for water supply and sewage disposal 
systems — for any and every farm improvement ° decay ~ pro ° f dairy barn 
project. 

Don’t miss getting this new book. 

Send the filled in coupon for your FREE 

COpy today. a watering tank a milk house 


a clean poultry house 


Canada Cement Company Limited, G * 7 

Canada Cement Building, 

Phillips Square, Montreal. 

Send me FREE copy of "Concrete on the Farm” 

Name. 

Address.. 

! __ =rz _ II= 



CANADA CEMENT 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY BLDG., PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 

25 


QUEBEC MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 


found a beetle for bait. Then he 
moved upstream to a deeper pool and 
settled himself on the bank, resting 
while he angled for his supper. Lilleth 
watched him pull out a writhing trout 
and hunt another bait morsel, then 
seat himself again and drop the hook 
back into the water. Evening’s spell 
was on the land; the day’s work done. 
A thrush began to sing from a ravine, 
its flute-notes golden with mellow 
music. Joel raised a deep baritone in 
answer, and Lilleth tingled with the 
desire to join his song, which was of 
love. 

Blind Peter touched her arm that 
night, his old face smiling: “How is 
it, Girl Lilleth, that you can feel both 
joy and sorrow at the same time as 
you do?” 

The spring yielded place to summer 
and the mad craving within Lilleth 
eased its throb. 

Joel in his valley was using his 
other tool now, swinging the bright 
axe. Cutting logs for his cabin, which 
was to stand on a knoll overlooking 
the pretty creek. As he felled a tree 
that was to give him a wall log, he 
was careful to cut away the surface 
roots and clear off the stump. This 
would save him work, come another 
spring when he needed more land to 
plant. 

Now and then he left his axe 
sheathed in the wood of a log and 
hurried back to his fenced garden. 
There was always work to be done in 
the plot, loosening the soil, pulling 
weeds, or bringing water from the 
creek to relieve the thirsty plants. He 
watched their growth lovinglv, his 
big hands gentle as he tended them. 

Summer deepened and the flowers 
brightened the woods, and one day 
the young man cast anxious eyes on a 
blue-black cloud that came rumbling 
over the mountain. The dark body of 
it was fringed with white, and birds 
stopped their singing, tree leaves 
hung still, and an expectant hush 
settled on the land. Joel stood at the 
mouth of his cave shelter, staring from 
garden to cloud and back again. The 
wind whined suddenly, a chill in it 
that contrasted ominously with July’s 
sultry heat. The wind dropped, and a 
few large blobs of rain fell slowly, 
warningly. Next there was a vivid stab 
of lightning, and through the split sky 
came a crashing blast of thunder. 
Then the hail pelted down. 

And Joel rejoiced, because the 
stones were small and soft and could 
do the garden little harm despite their 
thick fall. In half an hour the storm 
had gone by, with echoes of it boom¬ 
ing back to his valley. The garden 
was the better for the soaking. 

B UT farmers in the lower country 
fared badly. The hail was larger 
there, hard, frozen and driven by 
wind. Wide fields of wheat were 
flattened to green puddles, hardly a 
stalk left unbroken. Oats suffered the 
same fate. Gardens were pounded to 
pulp. Whole flocks of chickens and 
young turkeys were killed outright. 
Even a calf or two lost its life under 
the fiercest lashing the district had 
ever known. 

Joel learned about the havoc the 
next time he trudged to the settlement 
town. Ruined fields flanked the roads, 
matted and dejected under the burn¬ 
ing sun. The price of vegetables had 
soared since the storm; he stood 
before a grocer’s window, memorizing 


the details of those prices. Then he 
listened to the sorry talk of the 
farmers, too concerned over their own 
troubles to poke fun at this silent 
young man they had branded as being 
queer. 

“I’m going to sell my stock,” one 
farmer announced. “The price is fall¬ 
ing already, but it’s still fair. Wait until 
fall comes, when we find we’ve got no 
feed to winter them. They won’t be 
worth giving away, then.” 

“That’s right,” seconded another. 
“All the hay lands were hit. Come 
winter, we’ll have nothing for our 
horses and cows to live on. I’ve sold 
my surplus already.” 

Others disagreed. They said it was 
crazy talk, foolish to be stampeded 
into selling. They claimed the hail had 
travelled only a narrow strip of 
country, and there must be plenty of 
hay lands and oat fields left un¬ 
touched. But Joel had seen the flat, 
dying fields on his walk to town. 

Slow plans were made as he trudged 
the long miles home. Two days later 
he was back in town again with a 
bulging pack of young vegetables, 
neatly bunched and crisply fresh 
among their wrappings of moss he 
had dampened at an icy spring. The 
grocers bought them willingly, and 
part of the payment he took in sup¬ 
plies, part in cash. With the money 
he went to a hardware store and 
bought a scythe and stone. Then he 
listened again to the farmers’ talk and 
was not surprised to hear that stock 
was selling cheap. Animals had be¬ 
come a burden to them, with no feed 
in the district. 

I N the clearings along the creek Joel 
found grass in plenty. He swung 
his scythe all day long now, striding 
from meadow to meadow and leaving 
the cuttings strewn to dry. Lor days 
he wolked at this cutting, and the 
whicker of his stone on the shiny 
blade echoed farther and farther from 
his garden. Evenings, he tended his 
plot zealously, fetching water until 
his shoulders ached; stooping to weed 
and work the soil until his back 
seemed permanently bowed. He slept 
only when the dark made further work 
impossible, then rose when dawn 
made it light enough to work again. 

He had gathered his drying grass 
into tiny hay-cocks, doing this only 
after he was sure there were no more 
grass stands to be cut. When the cocks 
were cured enough, he took the stout¬ 
est of his blankets and used it for a 
carrier, piling the hay on it and 
gathering the corners in his hands and 
swinging the bulky bundle on his 
back. The pile grew slowly, the stack 
finally rising four times his height and 
fat on the ground. Before quiting it, 
he fenced it from the curious deer that 
came to the clearing while he slept. 

Then he made three swift trips to 
town, carrying heavy loads of vege¬ 
tables each time. The third trip, he 
waited in town a half day, talking to 
many farmers before he finally passed 
over his meagre savings. When he 
came home that night, he had a solid 
built horse to ride on with harness 
jingling to make triumphant music for 
his coming. 

“Look at the fool,” condemned 
Roger. “I bet he’s got no food for it.” 

But Lilleth smiled, for she had been 
spying again on the newcomer. 

The days were more full of work 
than ever before, with daylight time 
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IMPORTANT to Remember 

when purchasing 2,4-D Weed and Brush Killers... 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED as a responsible 
Farmers' Company, selected the world famous line of 
WEEDONE 2,4-D Weed and Brush Killers, after expert investiga¬ 
tion of various advertised formulations, as representing 
UTMOST VALUE FOR THE FARMER'S DOLLAR BOTH IN 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 

REMEMBER: acid content alone is NOT the efficient, eco¬ 
nomical answer to your weed killing problem—just as lead 
alone would not be the answer to your paint job. 


WEEDONE 2,4-D WEED and BRUSH KILLERS are the proven 
satisfactory and economical answer to weed and brush killing 
problems in 53 world countries. WHY? Because they are the 
up-to-date, scientific formulations of ALL the ingredients— 
including 2,4-D acid—necessary to do the MOST EFFICIENT 
job of weed and brush killing AT LOWEST COST. 

As a practical farmer is not this EXACTLY what you are 
looking for? 


insist 

ON 

GETTING 


GENUINE 


WEEDONE 

2,4-D WEED KILLERS 



No. r 

Weed and 
Brush Hitter 

■ wSfjKw • y jp-. 

in S3 Countries 


Sole Canadian Distributors: UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 



The ORIGINAL . . . WEEDONE 2,4-D WEED KILLERS are manufactured in Canada by American Chemical Paint Co. 
Windsor, Ontario, and Ambler, Pennsylvania, originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T WEED KILLERS. 


WEEDONE CONCENTRATE 48 


The original ethyl ester formulation with 3.6 
lbs. acid content per gallon (57.6 oz.) for hard- 
to-kill weeds. Can be mixed with oil for air¬ 
plane spraying. 


The amine concentrate with 4.8 lbs. acid con¬ 
tent per gallon (76.8 oz.) for easier-to-kill 
weeds. Completely soluble in water—will 
not clog spray nozzles. 

• WEEDUST 5 % DUST 

Efficient and effective when dusting is prefer¬ 
able to spraying. Especially useful where 
water supplies are not readily available. 


WEEDONE BRUSH KILLER 32 


A combination of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. Effective 
on all Brush Killing work in pastures, right- 
of-ways, headlands and roadsides. 


Built 
To Suit 
Western 
Conditions 


West's 


THE ARROW SPRAYER 


While Weedone Weed Killers will give satisfactory results with any type efficient 
sprayer, the Arrow Sprayer is particularly recommended. Supplied as a Tractor 
Attachment or Complete Trailer Unit. The Arrow Sprayer is manufactured in the 


West and is designed to meet western conditions . . . Simple in design, sturdy 
in construction, efficient in operation. 

Wrife or ask your U.G.G. Local Agent or Appointed Dealer tor inlormation and Free Literature. 
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shorter. Fall frosts came. The small 
birds had quietly gone from the 
underbrush, and as suddenly the in¬ 
sects stopped their high-winged sing¬ 
ing and hid away. 

Joel sensed all this change around 
him, with hardly time to note it 
closely. He was using the spade again, 
digging up his harvest. The root crops 
he spread to dry during the sunny 
hours, gathering them together at 
evening and carrying them down into 
the cellar he had dug before laying 
the floor of his cabin. 

T HIS cabin was still without walls, 
and when finally the garden was 
gleaned of its growth, he seized his 
axe and drove his horse into the woods 
to snake out the timbers. September 
had ended and October came. The 
colored leaves had dried to yellow- 
brown and fallen from their twigs. 
Autumn was full on the land, with ice 
on the creek in the mornings to advise 
of the coming winter. And still Joel 
had no roof to ward off the snows that 
soon would fall. 

Orange moons in the east, hanging 
above the spruce tops. Deer flashed 
by, the bucks wearing fine antlers 
newly free of velvet. Sometimes Joel 
heard the far-carrying cough of a bull 
moose and the three-note summons 
of the cows. Once he heard the 


metallic clash of antlers as two wild 
lords fought a love duel. Night times, 
as he pulled his blankets over his 
tired body, he did not drop into 
instant dreamless sleep, but lay listen¬ 
ing and thinking. An old hunger 
stirred within him. 

And Roger was following Lilleth 
again, his hot eyes glowing. But the 
girl paid no heed, thinking about Joel. 

“He builds a large cabin,” she 
murmured, taking a delight in the 
plan of it that she could see from her 
spying post. 

Back through the WQods she 
walked, a hope wakening in her again. 

One day Joel tramped past, a great 
pack of vegetables on his shoulders. 

Blind Peter heard him, gently ask¬ 
ing: “Why does he not use his horse, 
now that he has one?” 

“He will be after glass for his cabin 
windows. Uncle, and won’t want to 
trust it on the horse’s back.” 

Roger, hearing her and guessing 
how she knew so much about the 
young neighbor, said savagely: 

“The man's plain crazy! A fool!” 

That night Lilleth stood near the 
gate again, Roger with her. 

“Lilleth, I’ve been wanting to talk 
to you,” whispered the man. 

She did not listen, not then, nor 
after Joel had gone trudging wearily 
past with a brief good-night to them 


and his heavy burden weighing down 
his shoulders. Roger and Lilleth 
walked the dark road side by side, but 
she did not listen to the man’s rushing 
words and meaningful silences. The 
girl was tranquil, quietly at peace 
with herself. Waiting was easier now, 
for winter was near. 

T HE winter came and passed. Still 
Lilleth was waiting. The snows 
melted away, even the grey drifts in 
the shaded ravines. The earth was 
bare again, drab and dirty. Spring 
winds swept gustily through the 
valley, making tbe trees limber and 
ready for the sap. The brass trumpet¬ 
ing of a bull sounded over the hills, 
almost like music. Creek floods sub¬ 
sided and fish splashed up the 
shallows to spawn. Green began to 
show in the fields. A bear lumbered 
past, two black cubs behind her. The 
wild geese stretched their eager heads 
toward the north and winged splen¬ 
didly over the valley. And still Lilleth 
waited. 

The violets came, so small and 
lovely. Lilleth plucked one. Her 
fingers were gentle for a moment and 
she put the love-flower to her full red 
lips and slept with it under her pillow 
that night. Still she waited. How can 
she know that his heart is a yearning 
weight within him? The spring is 


madly upon the land, bursting with 
melody, drunken with love. 

She stood beside the gate one night, 
waiting, and almost sulking with im¬ 
patience as she waited. No one came 
from the mountain woods, and finally 
she turned from the gate. Roger 
sighted her, quickly hurrying to her 
side. There was a look on his face 
that was almost like anger, but seeing 
her impatience, he began smiling. 

“Come,” Roger commanded. 

She walked through the garden 
with him, not speaking and not need¬ 
ing to speak. He led the way into the 
woodlands and down the dark path. 
What madness was this? Almost will¬ 
ingly, she walked with him along that 
path, and knew what would happen. 

Suddenly his arms came out of the 
darkness, suddenly he clutched her 
close. Lilleth did not cry out, she did 
not push him away. Roger held her 
tight, and his lips came questing 
through the shadows, seeking hers. 

But a shout came from the house. 

“Lilleth!” 

It was Blind Peter’s voice- Lilleth 
did not answer. And Peter shouted 
again: “Lilleth—our neighbor is here.” 

Suddenly, her arms found strength. 
She pushed Roger away, turning to 
run out of the dark woods. Breath¬ 
lessly, the girl arrived at the house. 

And there stood Joel, smiling. 
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FARM TRUCKERS: These new 1951 FARGO trucks have been de¬ 
signed and built only after a careful on-the-job study of what you 
want in a truck. We firmly believe they come closer to satisfying 
your requirements than any truck in FARGO’S history. 

Chry8ler-Plymouth-Fargo Division 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
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CATKIN 


FLOWERS 


1 — Catkins of the 
black birch. 

2 — The male flower 
of the cottonwood. 

3 — The familiar pussy 
willow is the catkin of the 
willow before it has opened. 


Table decorations which can be had before 
the garden blooms if you live where there are trees 


by PAUL HADLEY 


T HE oddest flowers we have are 
those which are known as “cat¬ 
kins,” and which are the earliest 
of all flowers to bloom in the spring 
time. Many trees and shrubs have 
this type of flower, the most familiar 
of which is the “pussy willow,” whose 
snowy buds have been one of the 
symbols of springtime for many, 
many years. But, while the pussy wil¬ 
low is the best known of these odd, 
caterpillar-like flowers, there are 
many other species of trees and 
shrubs which also bear flowers of 
the same odd shape. 

These flowers are the most simple 
of all blooms; not showy, they hang 
on the limbs like myriads of cater¬ 
pillars. Those of the pussy willow 
open out later into egg-shaped flower 
clusters, with hundreds of 


branches of nature study which we 
can follow in any locality. Even chil¬ 
dren who live in the city can make 
many interesting nature study trips 
through the city parks, for many of 
the cultivated shade trees and orna¬ 
mental shrubs which grow in these 
places have interesting features that 
are to be found in no other species. 

The catkins are formed late the pre¬ 
vious summer, and one may make their 
study of this phase of Creator’s work 
in late autumn and in winter, when 
the branches of the trees and shrubs 
are bare of leaves. They are more 
easily seen at this season, and a col¬ 
lection of them taken home is interest¬ 
ing. Such catkins make interesting 
subjects for your sketching with pen 
or pencil and crayons. 


yellow stamens protruding from 
the furry flower cluster. Other 
species of willows also produce 
catkins but are not “pussys in 
appearance. 

The birch trees all produce 
catkins, and each species of 
birch produces a catkin of dis¬ 
tinct appearance, which can 
easily be recognized by its 
appearance. The poplars, in¬ 
cluding the cottonwood tree, 
also produce long catkins. The 
oak and hickory trees are catkin 
producers, the “caterpillars” 
often being three or more 
inches in length. 

Catkins are usually the stami- 
nate flowers of the plant, and 
produce no fruit or seeds. Such 
plants usually have two kinds of 
flowers, the other kind being the 
pistillate bloom, which is the 
fruit and seed producing bloom. 
It is one of the Creator’s secrets 
why He causes some species of 
trees to produce two kinds of 
flowers; but it is a secret which 
we like to solve, and studying 
the various types of catkins is 
only one of the fascinating 



Upper: Catkins of the hazel nut bush, well 
known in the park belt. Lower: Most oaks 
have prominent catkins. These are of the 
Red Oak. 



IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT to 
ALL OWNERS and USERS of V-Type 

4-Cylinder WISCONSIN 

^f^^-ENGINES 


mONStM 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46. WISCONSIN 


For many farmers, operating funds are 
low at this time of year. It’s the in-between 
period when there's lots of expense, little 
income. If this is your problem, talk it over 
with your B of M manager. 

If you can plan repayment from your farm 
income, there’s money for you at the B of M 
— for seed, feed or fertilizer. 

Bank of Montreal 

"pvvU Send. 

WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


to a mum cAHADim 


automatically follows the contour of your field 


Z Adapts itself to uneven terrain. Custom 
Z fittings in stiff and spring finger models 
“ for Deere 55, M-H 21 A. 27, 26, Int. 125, 
^ and Oliver 33 self-propelled combines, 
ui Innes patented piston action picks your 
Z entire windrow up clean, without wrap* 
Z ping, clogging, or shelling. Light and 
•“ easy to attach. Precision built of finest 
• materials. 

uj See your dealer or write: 

Z INNES COMPANY, Bettendorf, Iowa 
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New, Improved Type 

MICRO-FINE OIL FILTER 

Adds More H.P. Hours! 


Dirty oil is one of the worst causes of en¬ 
gine wear and expense. You can add many 
extra H.P. Hours of dependable service to 
the life of your Wisconsin Engine by keep¬ 
ing the oil free from dirt, filings and sludge- 
acid that accumulate in the crankcase. 

Now, after many months of intensive en¬ 
gineering research and development, Wis¬ 
consin Motor Corporation, their distributors 
and dealers, have ready for you a super- 
filter ... the new MICRO-FINE OIL FILTER 
CARTRIDGE. This filter removes solids that 
measure less than 1/10,000th of an inch in 
diameter . . . and will hold its own dry 
weight of acids, dirt and filings! And it costs 
no more, and possibly even less than Oil 
Filters you have been using! 

Replace Filter Cartridge after every SO to 1 00 hrs. 
of engine service (depending on dust conditions) for 
the best engine protection. Ask your Wisconsin deal¬ 
er for the new MICRO-FINE Oil Filter Cartridge. 


Machined thread 
of cartridge and 
oil filter base 
match for vibra¬ 
tion-proof, leak- 
proof oil seal. 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 

CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD. MEDLAND. LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Quo. Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK & SON. LTD. BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 

Fredericton. N.B. Calgary Edmonton 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
Halifax. N.S. 


PUMPS & POWER LIMITED 
Vancouver. B.C. 


NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD., St. John’s. Newfoundland 
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Surveying Our Soils 

The basis of efficient land use is a knowledge 
of the variety and quality of our soils 


S O far, in Canada, about 700 dif¬ 
ferent soils have been recognized 
and named. This large number 
will probably be surprising to many 
people. It might not be surprising 
however, if one remembers that soils 
are very largely made by climate. This 
primary factor, in addition to the dif¬ 
ferent parent materials from which 
soils are made, and which are deter¬ 
mined by a study of surface geology 
in addition to topography (marshy, 
level, undulating, rolling, hilly, etc.) 
and drainage conditions, can create 
a variety of circumstances under 
which soils develop. As a result, there 
are a dozen or more large groups of 
soils found in what are called soil 
zones. In the prairie provinces we are 
familiar with three of these zones, the 
brown, dark brown and black, which 
have been formed mainly under grass¬ 
land. Each of these zones has a num¬ 
ber of large soil groups within it. 

The surveying of Canadian soils has 
been under way for nearly 30 years. 
It was begun in Ontario and in the 
western provinces by the provincial 
governments. Later it was supported 
financially by the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farms Service, and except for 
the years 1932 and 1933, when all soil 
survey work in Canada was discon¬ 
tinued for lack of funds, it has been 
conducted on a co-operative basis 
between Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, the Universities or Col¬ 


leges of Agriculture, and the Field 
Husbandry Division of the Experi¬ 
mental Farms Service. Prince Edward 
Island was the last of the provinces to 
begin soil survey work, in 1943. The 
first soil surveys in Quebec and Nova 
Scotia were organized in 1934, and 
in New Brunswick in 1938. 

A soil survey is really an inventory 
of soil assets. The information ob¬ 
tained from these surveys provides a 
necessary basis for the investigation 
and solution of soil problems, and for 
the utilization of our soil resources to 
advantage. Now that governments are 
becoming interested in land utiliza¬ 
tion and soil conservation, the 
information obtained from a survey of 
soils within an area is invaluable in 
enabling them to formulate wise land 
use policies. 

Surveying all of the soil of Canada 
is a gigantic task. Broadly speaking, 
there are three types of surveys which 
have been made of Canadian soils. 
The first is a preliminary survey in 
which soil is examined at fairly wide 
intervals, with the result that soils are 
classified quite generally and by no 
means specifically. This type of sur¬ 
vey is very useful in undeveloped 
areas where it is desired to locate soils 


of a type which may be worth more 
detailed study. The second type of 
survey is what is called a reconnais¬ 
sance survey. In these surveys soils are 
examined at intervals of a half-mile or 
less to two miles, depending on the 
amount of variability to be met with. 
After a survey of this type, maps can 
be made on which one inch equals 
from one to three miles. Of the 218,- 
000,000 acres so far surveyed in Can¬ 
ada since the early twenties, about 
150,000,000 acres have been surveyed 
by this method. 

The third type of survey is a 
detailed survey. Here an attempt is 
made to show most of the soil varia¬ 
tions to be met with. So far about 5.5 
million acres of land have been sur¬ 
veyed in detail, in Canada, and when 
the results of such a survey are map¬ 
ped the detail is usually sufficient to 
warrant a scale of four inches or more 
to the mile. 

Of the total area so far surveyed in 
Canada, about 138,000,000 acres are 
occupied land, of which about 78,- 
000,000 acres are improved farm land. 
This leaves about 33,000,000 acres of 
occupied land and about 13,000,000 
acres of improved farm land, which 
has not been covered by a soil survey 


of any kind. Most of this remaining 
land, however, is sparsely settled. 

BOUT one-third of all land sur¬ 
veyed for soil character is located 
in Saskatchewan where 72,465,000 
acres have been surveyed. Next comes 
Alberta with 68,452,000 acres; 
Ontario, 25,265,000; Quebec, 19,- 
600,000; Manitoba, 14,970,000; New 
Brunswick and British Columbia each 
with over 6,000,000 acres; Nova 
Scotia, 4,000,000, and Prince Edward 
Island, 1,397,000 acres. 

Information gained in Canada from 
soil surveys can be put to a great 
many uses. Surveys are of primary 
importance in determining what land, 
if any, should be opened up for settle¬ 
ment, for separating soil climatic zones 
which have a more or less direct asso¬ 
ciation with different types of farming 
and fertility requirements. They have 
been used to good advantage in deter¬ 
mining new agricultural developments 
such as irrigation projects and those 
related to soil conservation. They 
determine the limits of sub-marginal 
areas. Moreover, in areas where spe¬ 
cial cash crops are grown, such as 
apples, tobacco, sugar beets and simi¬ 
lar crops, soil survey information is of 
great importance. The more soil sur¬ 
vey information we have and the more 
detailed this information is, the more 
readily and accurately we can apply 
the results of experiment and research 
to the soil of a particular farm. 
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Immigration 

Continued from page 8 

slowly. Even if Canada goes ahead 
very quickly, the Maritime provinces 
can never hope for rapid expansion. 
True, cities like Halifax, may even 
double their populations in war, but 
like Prince Rupert, also lose half of 
them after the war. 

Some think that the new discoveries 
of iron ore in Labrador will give a 
filip to population. The government 
does not think so. Nor does this writer. 
One has only to see how little Mon¬ 
tana has developed to see the limits 
attached to a mining economy. With 
all its fabulous copper wealth there 
are hardly as many people in that 
state as in the Twin Cities, Minne¬ 
apolis and St. Paul. Nor has the 
Mesabi Iron Range done much for that 
lonely country. Millions of dollars for 
Cleveland and New York maybe, but 
it actually does not add much to the 
population of Minnesota. 

The prairie can hardly expand any 
more, as far as cereals are concerned. 
But. the government expects that new 
farming methods, new irrigation 
schemes, will intensify population. 
Thus the race will go on between the 
depopulating tendencies of power 
farming, and the repopulating pro¬ 
clivities of irrigation farming. 

Quebec, as indicated before, has its 
own special problems. First of all, it 
has absorbed as many as 50,000 a year 
right on the Island of Montreal. This 
does not happen every year, but the 
city itself is constantly expanding. 

Again, as a resort center, Quebec 
province is adding thousands and 
thousands of people every year, who 
cater exclusively to the wealthy Ameri¬ 
cans and a few purse-full Canadians. 

In Ontario, industry is going ahead 
so fast that the province is chronically 
power hungry. The Ontario govern¬ 
ment brings in fabulous new hydro 
works and within a few months, the 
blackouts begin again. Premier Frost 
told this writer that Ontario was 
nearer to 5,000,000 today than 4,000,- 
000. He saw an intensified industrial 
Ontario. There will be plenty of room 
for new immigrants here. 

The clay belt offers limited possi¬ 
bilities. I say ‘limited,” because, 
although it has been touted for years, 
it still has not begun to fill up. Indeed, 
as I motored through the Cochrane- 
Hearst sector, I noted all too often that 
farms had been abandoned. 

The Dutch, reputedly the toughest 


of them all, took a look, and said they 
thought there must be some other 
place in Canada they could go. 

One speculates what could happen, 
if the pulp farmer cleared out of 
the Dryden section, if he moved away 
from the Fort Frances-Rainy River 
area. There you see dingy farm houses, 
neglected buildings, run-down farms. 
The erstwhile farmers can make a bet¬ 
ter living out of pulp than agriculture. 

The Netherlands government has 
looked over these northwest Ontario 
territories, and has tentative plans to 
put people in there. Big families, 
plenty of ambition, and a desire to be 
as far as possible from Russia are 
triple incentives to keep them on the 
Canadian land. 

H ERE is another problem that is 
bothering the Department of Im¬ 
migration. Today there are a reputed 
40,000 farmers in Canada who are 
over 60 years of age, and who have no 
male heir. What is to become of their 
farms? 

The immigration department is 
encouraging these elderly farmers to 
take in a Dutchman, preferably a 
Dutch family. Then arrange for the 
Canadian to sell out to the Dutchman. 
This -suggests greater productivity, it 
gets another family settled, and 
ensures the older man a more satisfac¬ 
tory and secure old age. 

It does not take much imagination 
to see what oil is doing for Alberta, 
and can do for Saskatchewan along the 
western fringe. The oil also removes 
some land from farming, and encour¬ 
ages dairy farming and mixed garden¬ 
ing to feed these new mushroom 
towns. 

With water power, oil, coal, fish, 
lumber, as well as other non-cereal 
items, Alberta is destined to go ahead. 
It draws adventurers from all over 
Canada. This creates a vacancy back 
home for an immigrant. The carpenter 
who seeks adventure in the oil fields 
gives place to an immigrant carpenter 
who cares more about security than 
glamour. 

Lastly, this immigration of American 
oil men is something special. They 
come well heeled, with immense 
know-how, and they seem to “create” 
money. Just as some economies, like 
coal, seem conceived in poverty and 
reared in hard times, oil, on the con¬ 
trary, exudes an aura wherever it goes. 
In this case, read “money” for aura. 
The federal government is sure 
Alberta can absorb a lot of people yet. 
British Columbia has one advantage 



i Guide Photo. 

The Hon. I. C. JSollet addresses the 42nd Annual Meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Dairy Association. Right: H. Latrace , association president. 
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PLEASANT WORK — GOOD PAY 
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GRADUATE IN A FEW MONTHS 
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short time to learn by Marvel Guaranteed System. 

Learn Beauty Culture 
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After all is said and done, 
how does it taste in the 
cup I That is what countsl 

SALADA 

TEA BAGS 

yield the perfect flavour . 


lonelier Hands in 24 Hours 

...or your money back! 



Work makes hands UGLY! “Scrubbing my 
hands constantly, could easily make them red 
and ugly,” says Jean Crow, Registered Nurse. 


Medicated care makes hands LOVELY! “But 

my hands don’t show this harsh treatment,” she 
continues. “Noxzema keeps them soft, smooth!” 


Medicated Hand Care Softens, Whitens, Helps Heal 
Red, Rough “Working Hands” —Chapped Hands! 


• Skin specialists' tests prove it! If 

your hands are red, rough and chapped ... 
they can look lovelier in 24 hours! In actual 
clinical tests, the hands of 9 out of 10 women 
showed definite improvement—often within 
24 hours—with Noxzema care. 

Read what Noxzema can do for you 

1. Soften, smooth and whiten those unat¬ 
tractive red, rough “Working Hands”! 

2 . Bring soothing relief to chapped skin! 

3 . Help heal tiny surface cuts and cracks! 

4 . Important! Supply a soothing, protective 
film of oil-and-moisture to the outer surface 
of the skin! 

5 . And —it’s a dainty greaseless cream! 


Money-Back Offer! Try soothing, medi¬ 
cated Noxzema on your hands tonight. If you 
don’t see definite improvement in 24 hours 
—return jar to Noxzema, Toronto—your 
money back. But you will be delighted! Get 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema Skin Cream 
today, at any drug or cosmetic’counter. 
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You’ve more to enjoy at the 
Sylvia — its gorgeous scenic 
setting — its hospitable service 
— its convenient facilities — 
where you “dine in the sky” — 
do your own cooking or both! 
All at pleasantly easy rates! 


Sylvia HOTEL 


Overlooking Vancouver’s famous English Bay 


1154 Gilford St. • PAcific 9321 • Hilliard C. Lyle, Managing Director 


that no other province yet possesses. It 
is bringing people because they want 
to live there. One of the most densely 
populated places in the world, Greater 
Los Angeles, has a civilization all its 
own founded merely on weather. 

British Columbia is the third most 
populous province, and growing all the 
time. This will create new markets. 
Bench lands formerly regarded as 
worthless, are now worth while if 
irrigated. Lonely stretches in lonely 
valleys suddenly become desirable real 
estate, with a fringe of truck garden¬ 
ers. The San Fernando Valley, outside 
Los Angeles, was a desert until a short 
time ago. Now, between Crosby 
and the song pluggers, the San 
Fernando has more population than 
many cities. Similarly, any valley close 
to Vancouver is a potential gold mine. 
In the interior too, such areas around 
Creston, for 50 years regarded as waste 
land, suddenly blossom into peach 
land. In all these ventures, of wresting 
fruit orchards and farm lands from 
desert, the immigrant will play his 
part, the Canadian government thinks. 

The Canadian government feels it 
has made about all the mistakes a 
country can have in immigration, from 
the time Sifton brought them here in 
millions till Bennett started sending 
them back in dozens. 

It has in mind too, that the drain 
on our best brains to United States 
must stop. But it won’t stop until the 
country is big enough either to offer 
equal salaries or equal compensations. 
It does not figure it can do this by 
legislation. Canadians are bound to 
grab those five-figure jobs in the 
States. But gradually, they hope the 
trend can he stopped, ultimately 
reversed. 

As a corollary to that, when we 
export brains, we tend to create a 
vacuum. Into that steps the non-Cana¬ 
dian. We have de-Canadianized some 
parts of Canada. While we welcome 
the stranger within our gates, nobody 
admits that to lose one good Canadian, 
and gain one good immigrant, is an 
equal exchange. The government does 
not want to see this experience 
repeated again. 

I N peace or war, we need more 
people. “Use or lose,” is a hard 
economic dogma. If we cannot use 
Canada, some other country can. 

To justify our existence, Canada has 
to fill up, has to develop. The con¬ 
tinuous growth of United States has 
shown that no country need remain 
static. This despite the fact that 
climate may seem against us. But it is 
noted that, for the most part, the big 
gains in United States do not take 
place in the empty spaces, but where 
there are already plenty of people. 
Nevada today is almost as empty as it 
was 50 years ago; New York has 
doubled population in our time. 

The government has realized that 
people go where people are; they do 
not go where people aren’t. So instead 
of thinking in terms of strong badks, of 
desperate aliens for whom it is back- 
woods or nothing, our officials are 
thinking today in terms of people who 
can slip into urban life, whose special 
skills can be neatly integrated into an 
already highly populated community. 
We have turned our backs on the old 
hit-and-miss immigration. We bring 
people in with a purpose, we look 
after them, we see that we do not 
waste ten years of their lives, nor they, 
twenty years of ours. 


BABY'S COLDS 

Help Nature To Fight Them Oil 

Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for cold3 — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby’s sniffles, 
or stuffy breathing warn you of a cold’s 
presence — cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the 
bowels are thoroughly cleared of harmful 
wastes. To do this without upsetting baby’s 
whole system and further weakening it, 
try Baby’s Own Tablets. Mild, yet act 
promptly in getting rid of irritating mate¬ 
rials that make baby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: "My 
baby of 26 months caught a nasty cold so I 
tried Baby’s Own Tablets and she threw 
this cold off quicker than ever before. I 
certainly am for Baby’s Own Tablets from 
now on.” Effective also in teething troubles, 
constipation and other simple baby ills. 
Get a package today at drugstores. £9tf. 



Assures Hours of Continuous Action! 


If Zonitors have made a sweep- g§ 
! ing change in the whole idea of || 
jj intimate feminine cleanliness j 
—made it simpler, less embar¬ 
rassing and more convenient, §! 
yet Zonitors are one of the || 
most effective methods — so j 
powerfully germicidal yet so j 
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8 j 

What Zonitors Are ... 

Zonitors are greaseless, 

> dainty, snow-white vaginal j 

j suppositories. When inserted, i 

j they release powerful germi- j 

j ; cidal and deodorizing proper- 

H ties for hours. Yet Zonitors j 

|j are positively non-poisonous, ! 

jj non-irritating, non-burning. 
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Easy to Carry if Away From Home 
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Jj odor, help guard against in- j 

I I fection—kill every germ they t 

j touch without the slightest j 

I risk of injury to delicate I 
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woman 


1 think, when I read of the poet’s desire 
That a house by the side of a road would be good. 
But service is found in its tenderest form 
When we walk with the crowd in the road. 

—Walter J. Gresham. 

T HIS is a story of how the women of one 
Canadian city are organized and work volun¬ 
tarily to bring added service and comfort to 
the sick. It comes from Winnipeg, whose citizens 
have much in them of the pioneer spirit of self help 
and friendly aid to those in need. 

That fine spirit was manifest during war years, 
'when quite on their own, a number of women 
worked out a plan and organized a Central Volun¬ 
teer Bureau to co-ordinate and direct the efforts of 
many organizations and large numbers of eager but 
unattached volunteers toward many jobs which 
needed doing. Their plan and its successful working 
was recognized as having valuable suggestions for 
other communities. The story of what became 
known as “the Winnipeg Plan” for volunteers was 
featured in a movie film, made by the National 
Film Board, which was widely shown across Can¬ 
ada and at some points in the United States. 

When the Red River went on the rampage 
last spring, Manitobans living along its valley, 
experienced the worst flood in the memory of those 
now living. Radio, cable, telegraph, photographic, 
film and press services carried that story far afield. 
There was an immediate and generous response in 
sympathy, materials and funds from the outside. 
This timely and needed aid was deeply appreciated 
and long will be remembered. In the early stages, 
evacuees from small towns and farms flocked into 
Winnipeg. Then it was realized that the city itself 
was fighting for its very life to maintain vital serv¬ 
ices: water supply, sanitation, transportation, radio 
and telephone communications with the rest of the 
province and the nation. 

There is no proper gauge to measure the volun¬ 
teer effort that went into the fight against the 
sieging water. Red Cross disaster services worked 
alongside municipal helpers, police, armed service 
men, railway crews, trucking services and indi¬ 
viduals, whether those were men, women or 
youths. It was estimated that over 50,000 citizens, 
from ten to 70 years of age, worked on dike 
defences. They came voluntarily when a call went 
out, toiled long and dreary hours, mostly in the 
evenings and at night, in spite of mud, snow, rain 
and chilling wind, to protect homes of their fellow 
citizens. Though the people of the 
Red River Valley lost much in a 
material way in the 1950 flood 
they, with those who helped, 
passed through an experience 
which brought certain spiritual 
gains-which will leave an imprint 
on their thinking for years. There 
was: a feeling of unity in a com¬ 
mon cause, a sense that no one 
would be left alone in the dark 
hour of trial and the knowledge 
that an all-out effort adds to the 
dignity and stature of the in¬ 
dividual. 

The plan evolved, under pres¬ 
sure for immediate action for 
handling the evacuation of over 
100,000 people in a short space 
of a few days—regarded as the 
greatest mass evacuation in the 
history of this continent—had 
features which could be applied, 
if the need arises, to other large 
centers in time of disaster. 

T HE story now set down is a 
simpler one, on a much 
smaller scale but it springs from 
the same deep well of human 
kindness. It is a volunteer effort 
by women, given consistently, 


with thoughtful planning behind it, growing with 
the years and capable of still further expansion. It 
may have ideas which, in a modified form, could 
be adapted to other and smaller communities where 
hospital aid groups function. 

The capital city of Manitoba is unique in Canada, 
in that it contains, in its greater metropolitan area, 
almost one-half of the province’s population. Some 
of its civic institutions serve a goodly portion of 
suburban and rural people. Such is the case of the 
Winnipeg General Hospital as 31 per cent of the 
patients who occupy its 650 beds or attend for 
treatment come from municipalities outside the 
city. It is a private, non-profit corporation. It is 
governed by a board of trustees numbering 28 
members with representatives from the province, 
the city, the University of Manitoba and the Union 
of Manitoba Municipalities. 

Women members of The White Cross 
Guild add their story of hospital service 
to Winnipeg’s splendid record of 
citizens’ volunteer effort 

by AMY J. ROE 

There has been a Women’s Hospital Aid since 
1890—18 years after the Winnipeg General Hos¬ 
pital was organized. Its work has grown and 
expanded and now includes responsibility for the 
management of The Convalescent Hospital. In 1945 
it was recommended that a new women’s group be 
formed to take over the wide field of volunteer 
service. The White Cross Guild of the Winnipeg 
General Hospital was organized the following year 
by the Central Volunteer Bureau. It now has 590 
volunteers enrolled, of whom 245 work weekly, 
putting in from two to four hours duty daily in 16 
departments. In 1950 White Cross Guild volunteers 
gave 16,254 hours of free service in the Winnipeg 
General Hospital. 

“We first had to prove that volunteers could be 
a help, not a nuisance in a hospital,” Mrs. J. M. 
Kilgour, the Guild’s president told me. “At first the 
medical staff, nurses and doctors were inclined to 



Kathleen Schoenau, Director, The White Cross Guild, 


regard us skeptically. But one doctor had faith in 
us and we got our start in the maternity ward. We 
do the ‘J°e jobs’ and relieve the staff of many 
extras and now they accept us readily. 

“It is highly recommended, from experience 
elsewhere, that hospital volunteers work under 
trained direction. We have a full-time director, Miss 
Kathleen Schoenau, who supervises volunteer help 
and is the contact person with the medical and 
nursing staff. We have been given a room on the 
sixth floor in the building for use as an office. Mat¬ 
ters of policy are referred to the Superintendent of 
the General Hospital. We have become in actual 
fact a department of the hospital.” 

The purpose of The White Cross Guild, as stated 
in its written constitution is: to stimulate the inter¬ 
ests of women, regardless of affiliation, in activities 
of the Winnipeg General Hospital, that they may 
help: (1) to promote community interest in and 
understanding of the Winnipeg General Hospital; 

(2) to co-ordinate all volunteer 
service to the hospital; (3) to 
relieve nurses of simple routine 
work; (4) to give service through¬ 
out the hospital wherever it is 
needed. 

The Guild has a board of 
directors consisting of 24 mem¬ 
bers, with special committees set 
up for each field of endeavor. 
There is an advisory committee 
to the Director, consisting of the 
president, two other members of 
the Guild, the president of the 
board of trustees, chairman of the 
hospital house committee, presi¬ 
dent of the honorary attending 
staff, the superintendent of the 
hospital and the superintendent 
of nurses. 

From what sources are the 
volunteers drawn? From women 
whose families have grown and 
now find themselves with some 
leisure on their hands and with 
a desire to do some useful form 
of work; from women’s organiza¬ 
tions of all kinds; some private 
groups such as employees of a 
large departmental store, who 
have assisted in hospital work of 
(Please turn to page 78) 



Members placing cards on chart showing the record of the many types of work done 
by volunteer groups during 1950. 
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Fashion repeats the mood of spring with fresh gay colors , soft 
flowing lines and changing silhouettes 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


F RESHNESS and vitality, move¬ 
ment and color, lead the fashion 
parade in 1951. Clothes are femi¬ 
nine and soft, yet alive and vibrant. 
Fresh colors, good proportions and 
flowing lines accent the “beauty-in¬ 
motion” theme of the spring fashions. 

Never before have there been so 
many styles and so many variations to 
a spring fashion theme. In past seasons 
one idea or one silhouette was featured 
in the Easter parade. In a special year 
there may have been two, but seldom 
more. This year there are at least 
six silhouettes to the fashion picture. 
There is the pyramid coat of full cut, 
the arched-hip suit, the tunic suit or 
dress, the trumpet-flare skirt, the 
sheath dress to dress up or down as 
the occasion demands, and the side- 
jutting dress for special occasions. 
With such variety there is a style just 
for you—a style especially suited to 
your figure, to your personality and to 
your way of living. 

The color picture is beautiful this 
year. The group that will dominate the 
fashion picture for spring and summer 
are those especially pretty colors that 
shade from pale mauve to violet to 
deep purple. Basic shades are black 
and navy accented with white and one 
accessory color whether lime green, 
mauve or red. Also basic are the warm 
beige colors varying from the palest 
complexion tint to pale cream, pinky 
beige and deep ivory tones and deep¬ 
ening into rosy beige and tan. They 
are included in a wide variety of 
ideas, many times plain, often the 
background for prints splashed with 
color. 

Perhaps newest in the color picture, 
however, are the fruit-bowl colors- 
orange, lemon, lime, apricot and 
peach, with all their variations from 
the soft, light tints to the bright, the 
dark and the deep shades. 

Among the fabrics that enter the 
fashion picture now and will carry on 
through the summer are oriental silk, 
rayons, nylon sheers and cottons. The 
oriental silks include pure silk prints, 
pongee and honan—a plain-shade, 
pure silk with a heavy thread woven 
in to form a broken cross design. The 
rayons are numerous and vary in 
weight and texture from a tissue faille 
to a men’s rayon worsted material that 
is similar in appearance to a fine wool 
suiting. The nylon sheers are lovely 
this year. They are made to wear in 
the dark basic shades now, in the 
pastels later. From May on through 
the summer, cottons will be the 
important fabric, with cotton lace 
leading the rest. 

Newest of the suits this spring is the 
arched-hip suit. A padded hip line 
accents the nipped-in waist and closer 
fitting bodice of the dressmaker suit. 
The rounded-hip effect is achieved 
with very light, smooth padding or 
even with rounded-out patch, pouch 
or tab pockets. The skirt is slim—as 
are all suit skirts this spring. 

The basic dressmaker suit is much 
in evidence again this year. The 


classic collar and lapels, the roll collar 
and the buttoned-front jacket are 
shown on the new models. Stitched- 
on patch pockets, diagonal and curved 
welt pockets and tab pockets with 
buttons add the necessary detail. 

The coat suit with its fly-away 
shortie and slim skirt is important, . 
too. The jacket is short and breezy 
with a flare back and loose sleeves that 
turn back to form deep, wide cuffs at 
bracelet length. 

Coat news this year is of the 
pyramid coat. It is a full-cut slimly 
hanging coat with gently sloping 
shoulders and a close-fitting neckline 
with or without a collar. The full 
sleeves may turn back into a deep, 
wide-cuffed sleeve of bracelet length 
or are slimmed down to a close-fitting 
sleeve that can be pushed up to 
three-quarters length. These sleeves 
are worn with longer gloves that 
match or contrast with the costume. 

There is a versatility to clothes this 
spring. Back on the scene is the 
ensemble. The three-piece outfit in¬ 
cludes a light-weight suit and shortie 
coat, to wear together now, separately 
for warmer weather. Stoles add versa¬ 
tility to suits, dresses and even some 
coats. They match or contrast with the 
costume and can be casual or dressy 
in appearance. Capes, too, appear 
with many costumes. They may be 
fingertip length and serve as a coat or 
abbreviated to midget size for wear 
over a suit, a sheath or after-five dress. 
A dress plus a bolero, cape or jacket, 
that matches or contrasts, makes a 
lovely costume for now and later. The 
new-style redingote shows a full- 
length silk or linen coat lined with the 
same material as in the silk dress over 
which it is worn. The newest and 
smartest of these coats are pyramid 
full or nipped-in at the waist with a 
flowing skirt. 

F OR sports and casual wear skirts 
are slim or pleated. Blouses are 
plain for a jeweled neckline or of 
shirtwaist style. Blazers or the coat 
jacket, a dressier version of the blazer 
with a half belt at the back or sides 
or a box back, complete the outfit. 

One might say that the dresses this 
season have gone a little old-fashioned. 
Back is the low flare or trumpet sil¬ 
houette of the ’20’s with its slim- 
fitting waist and hip line and skirt that 
flares out just above the knees from 
godets, pleats or deep gores. It is a 
slimming line that is easy on the eye 
and fun to wear. The tunic dress' has 
returned, too. Belted tunics with a 
rounded hip line over a slim skirt are 
flattering and new. 

The shirtwaist dress has tinned 
elegant this year with rhinestone but¬ 
tons, numerous pleats or tucks or other 
special top treatments. It is sometimes 
topped with the arched-hip jacket, a 
cape or a bolero. In all cases it is a far 
more lovely model than the shirtwaist 
dress of several years ago. 

The side-jutting dress silhouette is 
(Please turn to page 80) 
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So easy to make with MAGIC! 


Bright as a buttercup, light every time. It’s the no-risk 
as a breeze, your Magic way of getting the best from 
Blossom Cake spreads sun- fine ingredients — perfect, 
shine ’round the table. Of even texture, and delectable 
course , it’s delicious ... of flavor, everything just as you 
course , it’s fluffy, tender and hoped. And Magic costs less 
snowy-white . . . that’s the than Iff per average baking, 
way Magic makes it! yet protects other costly in- 

Put your trust in pure, gredients. So, to keep your 
wholesome Magic Baking baking at its best—use Magic 
Powder for cake successes Baking Powder. 


MAGIC BLOSSOM CAKE 


% tsp. salt 
12 tbsps. shortening 
1/4 cups fine granu¬ 
lated sugar 


24 cup milk 
l l /2 tsps. vanilla 
4 egg whites 


2j^ cups sifted cake 
flour 

4 tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt together 
3 times. Cream shortening (or mixture of butter 
and shortening); gradually blend in 1 cup of the 
sugar and cream well. Measure milk and add 
vanilla. Very gradually blend about a third of 
the flavored milk into creamed mixture. Beat 
egg whites until stiff but not dry; gradually 
beat in remaining y 4 cup sugar, beating after 
each addition until mixture will stand in peaks. 
Add flour mixture to creamed mixture about a 
quarter at a time, alternating with three 
additions of the remaining milk and combining 
lightly after each addition. Add meringue and 
fold gently until combined. Turn into two 8" 
round cake pans which have been greased and 
lined on the bottom with greased paper. Bake 
in moderate oven, 350°, 30 to 3 5 minutes. Put 
cold cakes together with lemon filling; when set, 
frost all over with yellow-tinted vanilla butter 
icing and decorate with candy “blossoms’'. 


Surprise your family with this delicious coffee-flavored rice. 
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For perfect muffins every time follow these simple rules 


I T is no trick at all to turn out fluffy, 
tender muffins for Sunday break¬ 
fasts once you have mastered the 
few simple rules of muffin making. 
Actually muffins are easy to make; 
after one or two practices they require 
but a few minutes for the mixing, and 
they make delicious eating. 

Muffins are more than a breakfast 
treat, however. Served with a dish of 
fruit, they make a quick and easy des¬ 
sert for a busy day; they add variety 
and flavor to school lunches; and it 
takes only a minute to mix a batch and 
pop them into the oven when guests 
arrive unexpectedly for lunch or 
supper. 

The most important rule to follow 
in muffin making is to stir the batter 
just enough to blend the dry and 
liquid ingredients. The maximum num¬ 
ber of strokes for mixing is 25, only 
17 for the practiced muffin maker. The 
batter breaks and separates easily 
when lifted with the spoon and it 
appears lumpy rather than smooth and 
cake-like. The top of the baked prod¬ 
uct is usually rounded and slightly 
rough. It browns well and has a 
slightly shiny surface. The muffin is 
tender, with a medium fine texture 
and it is almost double its original 
size. 

Overmixing makes the batter 
smooth and small in volume. It flows 
more rapidly and it falls from the 
spoon in ribbon-like strands. The 
baked muffin may come to a sharp 
point or peak, its crust is smoother 
and light in color, the texture much 
tougher and running up through the 
center of the muffin are several holes 
or tunnels. 

These tunnels are formed from the 
steam and expanding gases that can¬ 
not escape from the batter. The dough 
when overbeaten becomes elastic and 
rubbery. The steam follows the strands 
upward as it tries to escape, leaving 
long tunnels. Tunnels may also be 
caused by dropping the batter from a 
distance into the pans, by too hot an 
oven or by filling the pans too full. 

Perhaps the easiest and best method 
to follow in muffin making is as fol¬ 
lows: Sift the flour, then measure it. 
Sift it again with the other dry in¬ 
gredients into the mixing bowl. Beat 
the eggs until light and fluffy, add the 
melted shortening and milk and blend 
well together. Pour the liquid ingredi- 




... because “Tex-made” prints 
are easy to wash and launder . • • 
easy to keep clean. Their good 
looking patterns are printed in 
vat-fast colours which make 
them sun fast and tub fast. 
“Tex-made” prints bring you the 
very latest from the fashion 
centres of the world and are 
available in a variety of qualities. 
See “Tex-made’s” attractive 
patterns at your local retail store. 


DOMINION TEXTILE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Montreal, Canada 


Hot bran muffins , rich with plump raisins, add just the right touch to a meal, 
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Ilit attic seemed alive with people... 


I T is funny how the past and the present 
can slide together in the shadows of an 
attic. 

That rusty pair of ice skates . . . they take 
me back to the wonderful winters of my 
childhood, when brother and I used to skim 
across Stoner’s Pond. 

The old-fashioned dress dummy . . . how 
proud Mother was of her tiny waist. I can 
still hear her saying, “Remember, fashion 
is no good unless it fits.” 

And Grandma’s old sewing machine . . . 
that amazing SINGER with the fancy iron¬ 
work and the funny-shaped bobbins. I can 
see her now, pumping her feet back and 
forth on the treadle, humming along with 
the machine. I’ll never forget the first dress 
she made me . . . the gooseberry print with 
the pique collar. 

It seems such a little time ago. Yet soon 
now, I’ll be sewing for my own grandchildren 
— on my own new SINGER Sewing 
Machine. 


Wouldn’t Grandma be surprised if she 
could see it! Such a beautiful machine, with 
its shining polished cabinet. Not hidden away 
upstairs in the guest room, but right down 
in the living room. How amazed she’d be at 
the way it sews — so easy, it seems most of 
the time as if the machine is sewing by itself. 

And how Grandma would marvel at my 
SINGER Attachments. They can make 
buttonholes in minutes . . . and hems, and 
tricky little ruffles that she used to spend 
hours doing by hand. 


Yes, sewing is certainly much easier today. 
And it’s more fun, too. Of course, Grafidma’s 
machine was the very last word in its time. 
But every year SINGER Machines get more 
and more wonderful. And like Grandma said, 
“You can always count on them to stand up 
. . . keep on stitching faithfully year after 
year.” 

I suppose that’s why SINGER has become 
a tradition in so many families . . . with every 
generation discovering all over again what a 
beautiful, easy way it is to sew. 



THE SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, on 

this happy occasion of the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the SINGER* Sewing Machine, takes great 
pleasure in extending greetings to all its friends 
everywhere. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A Trade Mark of the singer manufacturing company Copyright, u.s.a., 1951, by the singer manufacturing company. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Berry Muffins 

Increase sugar to Vz c. Add % c. blue¬ 
berries or raspberries after liquid and dry 
ingredients have been partially mixed. 

Raisin Muffins 

Stir 1 c. small raisins into batter after 
liquid and dry ingredients have been 
partially mixed in either basic recipe or 
in bran muffins. 

Prune Muffins 

Thoroughly drain enough chopped, 
cooked prunes to make 1 c. pulp. Stir 
into batter after liquid and dry ingredi¬ 
ents have been partially mixed. 

Mincemeat Muffins 

Add 1 c. mincemeat to basic muffins 
batter after liquid and dry_ ingredients 
are partially mixed. 

Fruit Muffins 

Fill pans half full of batter. Put 1 tsp. 
preserved fruit in each, top with batter 
so pans are two-thirds full. Strawberry 
jam is good as are Damson plums, 
peaches, apricots, etc. 

Marmalade Muffins 

Press 1 tsp. marmalade into each bran 
muffin before baking. 

Upside-Down Muffins 

Use the basic recipe. In the bottom of 
each greased muffin pan place Vz tsp. 
melted butter and 1 tsp. brown sugar. 
Add one prune or apricot. Fill pan two- 
thirds full and bake in a moderate oven 
(400° F.) about 25 minutes. 


Nut Muffins 

Add Vz c. chopped nutmeats to dry 
ingredients in recipe for bran muffins. 


Lemon Sugar Muffins 

Combine Vz c. sugar with 2 T. grated 
lemon rind. Put enough batter in pans to 
fill one-quarter full. Sprinkle with sugar 
mixture, then top with another layer of 
batter. Fill pans only one-half to two- 
thirds full or sugar will melt out and 
make muffins stick. 


Orange Muffins 

In the basic muffin recipe use only 
% c, milk and combine with it % c. orange 
juice. Grate 14 c. orange rind and stir into 
dry ingredients. 


Cranberry-Orange Muffins 

Combine % c. chopped, raw cranber¬ 
ries, 2 T. grated orange rind and 14 c. 
sugar (do not let stand or juice will form). 
Gently fold into batter after liquid and 
dry ingredients have been combined. 


Orange Bran Muffins 


Vz c. bran 
% c. milk 
Vz c. orange juice 
1 tsp. orange rind 
% tsp. salt 
5 T. fat 


3 T. sugar 

1 egg 

1% c. flour 

2 tsp. baking 
powder 

% tsp. soda 


Soak bran in milk and orange juice and 
rind. Beat egg well. Cream sugar and fat. 
Add beaten egg and bran mixture to 
sugar and fat. Sift together remaining 
dry ingredients. Add all at once to liquids. 
Stir only until moistened. Bake at 400° 
F. 25 minutes. 


Countryivoman 

Continued from page 73 

one form or another for the past 25 
years; from an insurance company’s 
head office—the last two groups work 
during evenings and week-ends; from 
young brides coming to the city who, 
feeling strange or lonely, may find 
that time hangs heavily on their 
hands; from churches whose members 
frequently take sewing jobs to their 
group meetings; from a girls’ sorority; 
from members and graduates of the 
Humpty Dumpty Club, with a teen¬ 
age membership, which has been in 
existence for some 25 years; doctors’ 
wives, the latter serving in the phar¬ 
macy or in making surgical dressings 
as it is considered a point of hospital 
good public relations that they do not 
work on the wards. 

The volunteers provide their own 
uniforms, a pale blue smock with the 
White Cross insignia on a breast 
pocket, and launder them. Last year 
44 volunteers per week did three-hour 
ward duty daily in the five semi¬ 
private wards under the direction of 
the nursing supervisors, doing many 
things to lighten the burden of the 
nurses. They arrange flowers, on occa¬ 
sion feed patients or read to them, 
distribute mail, help make up trays, 
do messenger service to all parts of 


the hospital, assist in the discharge of 
patients and keep check on visiting 
hours. 

One group, limited to those who 
have taken a home nursing course, 
composed of 34 from St. John Ambul¬ 
ance, three from the Red Cross and 
one V.A.D., work on the wards as 
nurses’ aids. They help to make 
patients comfortable, change beds, do 
rubs, prepare special diets, take tem¬ 
perature, pulse and respiration and 
chart them. Sometimes they are called 
upon to sit with a patient coming out 
of anaesthetic. In view of the existing 
shortage of nurses this is regarded to 
be an especially important service. 

E ACH week six volunteers do a 
three-hour shift daily in the 
physiotherapy department, where, 
under the guidance of the therapists, 
they assist with simple procedures 
such as helping arthritic sufferers with 
their baths and giving a hand to those 
who are using gymnastic equipment. 
Three volunteers work for three hours, 
three days a week, in the out-patient 
department, assisting those who are 
providing free medical service to 
those in need of it. This most fre¬ 
quently means conducting patients to 
various departments for x-ray and 
other tests. 

Ten volunteers provide two workers 
in the pharmacy for two hours daily 
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in a five-day week, filling capsules and 
pasting labels on boxes and bottles, 
which means that medicines can be 
speeded on their way to waiting 
patients. Six groups, totalling 80 vol¬ 
unteers, work at making up surgical 
dressings—a basic item in hospital 
services. With materials supplied, 22 
volunteers every week work at sewing 
pyjamas, babies’ kimonos, hot water 
bottle and ice cap covers. Another 10 
volunteers in sewing meet every 
second week to sew and knit articles 
which will be sold through the travel¬ 
ling shop. 

In the spring of 1950, during the 
flood period when there was a fear of 
typhoid fever, an inoculation center 
was set up in the Winnipeg General 
Hospital. There 69 volunteers enlisted 
and 22 of them worked for a four- 
hour period each day for three weeks, 
giving a total of close to 2,000 hours 
of service in the emergency clinic. 

A LIBRARY service is one of the 
oldest of the volunteers’ projects. 
Five carts, laden with books and cur¬ 
rent magazines, are wheeled twice a 
week to every ward in the hospital. 
From the cart, patients may select 
what interests them and have the 
use of books and magazines free of 
charge. During the past year nearly 
5,000 books and over 6,000 copies of 
magazines were thus lent to patients, 
helping them get some release from 
the tedium and tension of a stay in 
bed. 

The newest idea originated by the 
White Cross is the “travelling shop.” 
This is a show-case type of cart which 
is pushed by volunteers and travels 
each day to a different part of the 
hospital. In this shop on wheels are 
displayed items which the patients 
may wish to purchase, and find a cer¬ 
tain satisfaction in doing so. They 
include: writing paper, ink, razor 
blades, cigarettes, candy, soap, pipe 
cleaners, hand-knitted babies’ clothes, 
stuffed toys and dolls. Patients seem 
to enjoy the visit of the shop and its 
cheerful attendant. The “shop” has 
proven to be a financial success. 

In the main, it is the younger 
women who work on the wards and 
have the job of pushing the carts from 
ward to ward. The interest of young 
people in the city’s hospital is re¬ 
garded as important. The Humpty 
Dumpty Club, having as members 60 
high school and first year university 
students, who have wanted to work 
for the hospital, send two volunteers 
each Saturday morning. For two hours 
they read to or play with convalescing 
boys and girls. They have a store of 
toys on hand for such occasions. Each 
year they put on a Christmas party, 
giving gifts of candy and fruit to all 
the children, including those in the 
out-patient department. The help of 
groups of girls in three of Winnipeg’s 
schools was enlisted in making 1,000 
candy boxes for patients’ trays at 
Christmas. 

In addition to all these types of 
service rendered the White Cross 
Guild has made gifts to the hospital. 
These to date have been: a deep¬ 
freeze bone bank, parallel bars to the 
physiotherapy department, a $500 
contribution toward medical research, 
two hummidicribs for use in care of 
premature babies, and three pairs of 
scales to the maternity ward. 

It takes considerable money to 
finance the organization and pay a 





full-time director. In its first year of 
operation the White Cross conducted 
an auction sale, inviting members and 
friends to donate articles of any kind 
for sale. An auctioneer gave his serv¬ 
ices free. In 1949 the Guild sponsored 
a special showing of an English movie, 
Red Shoes, charging a nice fat ticket 
price to those who were willing to 
support this charitable and worthy 
effort and enjoy a good evening’s 
entertainment, and as a result made a 
sizable profit.' In 1950 the Guild co¬ 
operated with the Winnipeg Patriotic 
Salvage Corps and collected rags. 
Movie picture houses co-operated by 
granting free entrance to a picture 
showing on a Saturday morning to 
any youngster who brought along a 
bundle, large or small, of rags. Truck 
drivers and business firms helped by 
transporting the haul, free of charge. 
A tidy profit of $2,100 resulted from 
a 45-ton collection of rags, old mat¬ 
tresses, awnings, burlap, rugs and 
even felt hats. 

It seems that the price of all kinds 
of fabrics, even old rags, has about 
doubled so the White Cross is to 
launch another “rag collection” starting 
in April. With a strong demand for 
wool, old cotton and felt in machine 
shops, paper making, for roofing mate¬ 
rials and many other fields, the Guild 
is confident of the success of this new 
campaign. It is extending the appeal 
to the whole province, offering a split 
in local collections to other hospital 
aids who may wish to get in on it and 
so support a useful cause and prob¬ 
ably make a tidy sum for their own 
institution. The Manitoba Truck 
Drivers’ Association will co-operate by 
transporting the collections, free of 
charge, to Winnipeg. You will be hear¬ 
ing much about this campaign when it 
really gets under way. 
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Design No. 869. 

The Crinoline Girl has always been 
a favorite motif with needle workers. 
This one carries a pretty basket of 
flowers and the same flowers are used 
in garlands along the edges. The 
design is No. 869, stamped on nice 
'quality fine white Irish linen, price 
75 cents. Threads are 20 cents extra. 
Address orders to: The Country 
Guide, Needlework Dept., Winnipeg. 


•SUMPTUOUS SWEET-FILLED BRAID- 

(Makes 2 large braids) 


Scald 


Va cup milk 

Va cup granulated sugar 
lVi teaspoons salt 
3 tablespoons shortening 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 

V 2 cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 

and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

1 envelope Fleischmann's Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; 
stir in cooled milk mixture and 

1 well-beaten egg 

Stir in 

2 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth; work in 

2Va cups (about) once-sifted bread 
flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and elas¬ 
tic. Place in a greased bowl, brush top with 
melted butter or shortening. Cover and set 
dough in warm place, free from draught 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. 

While dough is rising, combine 

1 slightly-beaten egg 

2 tablespoons cream 
Va teaspoon vanilla 

V/a cups brown sugar (lightly 
pressed down) 

Va cup sifted dry bread crumbs 
1 cup finely-chopped filberts 
Va cup chopped candied peel 

Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal 
portions; form into smooth balls. Roll each 


piece into an oblong 10 inches long and 
7 inches wide; loosen dough. 

Spread each oblong with 

2 tablespoons soft butter or 
margarine 

and spread with the filbert mixture. Begin¬ 
ning at a long edge, roll up each piece, 
jelly-roll fashion; seal edges and ends. Roll 
out into oblongs 12 inches long and 6 
inches wide; loosen dough. Cut each 
oblong into 3 lengthwise strips to within 
an inch of one end. Braid strips, seal the 
ends and tuck them under braids. Place on 
greased cookie sheets. Grease tops. Cover 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in 
moderately hot oven, 375°, about 2 5 min¬ 
utes. Cool. Fill crevices of braids with thick 
jam or butterscotch cream filling; frost with 
confectioners’ icing and sprinkle with 
coarsely-chopped filberts. 


Make this Gorgeous Treat with Wonderful 


New Fast DRY Yeast! 

Such a scrumptious dessert! Save it 
for a party?—not a bit of it! Make 
it now — easily, speedily with 
Fleischmann’s grand new Dry Yeast 
—the kind that keeps potent and 
fast-rising ‘right’ in an envelope on 
your shelf! 

Imagine the convenience! No 
more quick-spoiling cakes of yeast! 


No more tired, slow-rising yeast! 
No more yeast in the icebox! New 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast keeps all its potency till 
the very moment you use it. 

Now see how easy yeast baking 
can be. See what grand results! 
Get a dozen packages of Fleisch¬ 
mann’s Royal Fast Rising Dry 
Yeast—it keeps in your cupboard! 
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ELECTRIC 


Model MS-9 for farms on the power lines $154.50 


Model MS-9G for farms not yet wired $204.50 

(Gasoline-driven, may be easily converted to electric) 


The new G-E Washer is easy to operate, gets your 
clothes really clean... fast. G-E Activator is designed 
to give three-zone washing action . . . soaks, flexes, 
gently scrubs your clothes. Whether your farm is 
wired or not, there’s a new G-E washer that will 
make your washdays easy. See your G-E dealer. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


Removable G-E Daily Dipper 

The Daily Dipper, with its own built- 
in G-E Activator, fits inside any 
regular G-E Washer. Gives the same 
efficient washing action, too! For 
only $16.50,an ideal accessory 
for small daily washes, dyeing, 
sterilizing, and many other farm uses. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Head Office, Toronto—Sales offices from coast to coast 


The Easter Parade 

Continued, from page 74 

meant for dressier occasions. The dress 
is slim and the side jutting may be a 
swirl of added material at the side, a 
pouchy pocket that is as evident from 
the back as from the front, a cascade 
of drape of matching or contrasting 
material, or a narrow skirt looped up 
and fastened with a cluster of flowers 
or a rhinestone pin. The bodice accents 
the off-center effect with a side drape, 
flowers or a novelty pocket effect. 

The sheath dress has remained from 
last year; it is so versatile. For dress- 
up occasions add a lace overskirt, a 
side-draped peplum or a taffeta pina¬ 
fore; for afternoons a jacket, a cape, a 
bolero or a stole; at other times white 
collar and cuffs, a peplum or a belt. 

And to top this year’s fashions hair 
styles are longer. Hats are made to 
show off the longer hair styles and to 
let the chignon cluster of curls or bun 
peak through at the back. 

The straight-on sailor is fashion’s 
first choice in hats. For more dressy 
occasions the rippled-brim bonnet is 
lovely. The small profile hat that 
swings to one side a bit, the small pill¬ 
box and the Chinese coolie hat are 
also popular. Of felt or straw, they are 
gay, flower bedecked and pretty. Hats 
are worn straight on the head this 
year and come to about the hairline 
in the front, giving a slightly forward 
movement. 

Oversized earrings, whether button, 
drop or shaped to the ear are again in 
the fashion picture. The new necklaces 
are especially styled to the popular 
lower necklines. They take the form of 
a throat-hugging chain with emphasis 
on the frontispiece with its large 
cluster o f stones o r medallions. 
Chokers are still popular with jeweled- 
neckline blouses, sweaters and higher 
necklines. Bracelets are heavy and 
often worn over the glove to accent 
the bracelet-length sleeves. Glamour 
pins, unlike earrings and necklaces, 
are fragile-appearing. They are of 
medium size and take the form of 
dainty sprays or clusters of pearls. 

T HIS year flowers are worn with 
almost every costume. Violets top 
the list, followed by roses, carnations, 
lilacs and lily of the valley. It is not 
surprising to see these flowers take on 
new and unreal colors such as pink 
lilacs, green carnations and black vel¬ 
vet roses. Small scarves and small, 
new novelty ties can be worn at the 
neck of a suit. They are held by a pin 
or by spring’s very important flowers. 

Gloves are longer to meet the brace¬ 
let-length sleeves and push-up coat 
sleeves. Handbags come in leather, 
suede and fabric. They are definitely 
oblong in shape this year whether they 
are of the pouch, satchel or box type. 
Shoes are dainty; many are two 
leathers or a fabric and a leather and 
some are brightly colored. Hosiery is 
lighter in color but it has a warmth to 
it and the new fudge and peach shades 
blend very well with the new spring 
colors. 

With the change in costume colors 
this year women are going back to 
lighter, more feminine make-up. The 
dark tan complexion of past seasons is 
out and make-up is prettier, more 
feminine and more ladylike. To com¬ 
plement the new spring colors stylists 
have removed the purple tones in 
make-up and have put more orange 
in the coloring for lips and cheeks. 



You get full measure of whole wheat 
and bran in NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 



MORRfor Rour 
'^rnone/ i 


Deliaous FRESH from ffie package 
or STEAMED... (pouron hot wafer 
and drain) J-V 

. *- z* 0 _ 







Oasu to Wash 

Items that affect soiling of fabrics 
by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


I N every wash, some articles are easy 
to get clean, while others are much 
more trouble. A lightly soiled slip, 
for instance, comes clean with prac¬ 
tically no effort, but junior’s play 
clothes with dirt imbedded in the seat 
and knees are a much tougher 
problem. 

The difference is due not only to the 
amount of soil but to other things that 
affect the way dirt or grime clings to 
a garment. The kind of fibre used in 
the construction of the fabric has an 
influence on the ease with which the 
cleaning can be done. The fibres are 
the tiny strands that make up the 
yarns. Pull out a thread, take it apart 
and you have dozens of fibres. 

If you could look through a micro¬ 
scope at man-made fibres such as 
rayon or nylon, you would notice that 
they are long, smooth strands. This is 
one reason why fabrics made from 
these chemical fibres wash like a 
dream; the dirt fairly falls out of them. 

In contrast, natural fibres such as 
wool, cotton, and linen are less 
smooth. Under a powerful lense, the 
tiny wool fibres look kinky and are 
covered with scales; cotton has a 
distinct ribbon-like twist; linen has 
joints at intervals. 

These features are of great value to 
the manufacturer of textiles because 
they produce desirable effects, but 
they also have a definite influence on 
the way dirt is picked up and held 
during wear. 

Even among materials made from 
chemical yarns there are differences in 
the amount of soiling. In order to pro¬ 
duce soft textures, manufacturers cut 
the long, sleek strands into shorter 
lengths before spinning them into 


yarns. This means there are more ends 
to gather soil. You can see the fuzz 
by holding the cloth to the light. 

An important feature of rayon and 
nylon is 'that they give up stains 
readily. This is due to the dense, com¬ 
pact construction of the fibres which 
keeps them from absorbing moisture. 
Since most common stains are carried 
by moisture, they do not penetrate 
chemical yarns deeply. 

T HE way that fibres of any kind are 
made into yarns has an influence 
on The ease of washing. If they are 
twisted loosely, they give up soil more 
readily than if they are tightly spun. 

Junior’s knitted cotton or woollen 
underwear is purposely made from 
loosely spun yarns so that it can 
absorb perspiration readily. Under 
ordinary conditions the soil washes 
out easily. 

His overalls which are constructed 
of heavier yarns, tightly spun and 
firmly woven, protect his underwear 
from grime. The material is not hard 
to wash if the dirt remains on the sur¬ 
face, but once it becomes embedded 
it is more difficult to dislodge. 

Weave is important too on wash¬ 
day. As a rule the simpler the con¬ 
struction, the easier the material is to 
get clean. For sheets and pillow cases 
which need to be strong and smooth, 
a plain weave is used. If the yarns are 
well spun from long fibres, rather than 


short ones, the surface remains clean 
for longer and is easier to wash. 

A twill or diagonal weave is ideal 
for denim because it produces a firm, 
tough fabric that resists soiling. How¬ 
ever, once it gets badly soiled, it is 
harder to wash than a plain weave. 

Nubby surfaces and novelty weaves 
pick up particles more readily than 
smooth surfaces, no matter what kind 
of fibre is used in making the material. 
Napped flannels and cloth with a pile 
or brushed surface tend to collect dust. 

An open weave such as is found in 
curtains or organdy yields up soil more 
quickly than the closer construction of 
flour sacking. Terry towelling is less 
trouble to wash than the old-fashioned 
huckaback. 

All this points to the importance of 
preventing any fabric from becoming 
oversoiled. Frequent changes mean a 
larger weekly wash but they are a real 
economy because things last longer 
and there is less mending. 

When any part of a garment be¬ 
comes heavily soiled, it will be easier 
to clean if melted soap is brushed on 
before it goes into the washer. This 
helps to loosen ingrained dirt and 
does away with the need for rubbing 
which definitely shortens the life of 
the article. 

The job of removing dirt can be 
greatly simplified by your choice of 
laundry products. Regardless of the 
claims on the outside of packages, 
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there is no single brand that washes 
everything to perfection. 

Silk, woollens and other fine gar¬ 
ments need the mildest soap flakes or 
a light-duty synthetic detergent if 
they are to be thoroughly cleansed 
with safety. But for the bulk of the 
family wash you require a different 
product. A good brand of soap flakes 
or a heavy-duty synthetic detergent is 
necessary to do a good job. 

Cleansing power is something that 
you personally need to search for, be¬ 
cause the laundry situation varies 
from home to home. In choosing suit¬ 
able products, you will have to take 
into consideration the kind of dirt to 
be removed, the degree of soiling, the 
fibres and the weave of the cloth, the 
water supply and the temperature of 
the wash water. 

No product on earth will do a good 
job if a garment holding protein soil 
such as perspiration or blood is 
plunged into hot suds. It first must be 
treated in cool water to soften the pro¬ 
tein. Regardless of what soap you use, 
stains may never come out if they are 
not removed before washing. 

One of the most interesting develop¬ 
ments in the world of textiles is the 
use of finishes that resist soiling. By 
first treating the yarns with synthetic 
resins, the materials are stronger, more 
resistant to shrinking, creasing and 
soiling. The best processes last for the 
life of the garment through repeated 
washings. 

When shopping for garments or 
yardgoods, look for labels that give 
facts about fibres, probable shrinkage, 
and resistance to fading. Labels should 
also state whether the material should 
be laundered or dry cleaned. 
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Overcoming winter doldrums for better skin and improved figure 

by LORETTA MILLER 

I N spite of an occasional wintry a tvwms: - — 

Mast 

proverbial corner. How have —- 

fared in good looks this winter? Has " 

an over-ahundance of heavy eating 
and too little activity left their mark 
on your skin and figure? This 


f OU^CL WCOVL, 


some¬ 
times happens to the wisest of us, try 
as we may to keep ourselves lovely. 
Complexions seem to get sluggish and 
figures acquire too many curves. The 
answer to the usual springtime beauty 
problems is simple, though the follow¬ 
ing through requires time. 

Dull complexions are not a sign of 
age, neglect, or anything else except 
wintertime doldrums. It’s a combina¬ 
tion of many things that contribute to 
make the facial skin unattractive, and 
it’s a combination of many things, too, 
that will brighten it. First, thorough 
scrubbing with a complexion brush 
will not only help remove dinginess 
from the pores, but it will stir up 
circulation so that the skin will appear 
fresher and more “alive.” 

The bristles of the regular com¬ 
plexion brush are just stiff enough to 
deal firmly though kindly with most 
skins. If the brush seems too soft for 
your skin, try using your hand brush, 
after first letting the bristles stand in 
warm water for a few minutes. (This 
will soften the bristles just enough for 
use on face and throat.) Then lather 
the brush well and scrub upward over 
throat and face. Scrub over your chest, 
too, in order to keep the skin soft and 
baby-like. Scrub in small circles over 
your throat and underchin, working 
well along your jaw line. This stimula¬ 
tion works directly on the muscles and 
helps prevent and correct slightly sag¬ 
ging contours. After you have scrub¬ 
bed over lower facial contours, rinse 
off all soap and run your fingers over 
the newly cleansed area. If it feels the 
least bit “bumpy,” due to hidden or 
under-the-skin blemishes, lather the 
brush again and repeat the scrubbing. 
Work more gently over the upper 
facial contour, using small circular 
scrubbing movement around nose and 
eyes. Close your eyes and ever so 
lightly scrub over the lids. Be sure to 
scrub over the temples and forehead. 

At the very first sign of a line, get 
out your brush, lather it well and help 
erase the line. Frown lines that come 
at the end of a busy day can be com¬ 
pletely erased by stirring up circula¬ 
tion through that region. Do not let 
these lines accumulate or get deeply 
etched into the skin, for then no 
amount of scrubbing will remove 
them. Little lines that sometimes 
appear from lower lip downward, and 
over the underchin, after a lengthy 
session of sewing, knitting, reading, or 
any position that holds the chin tilted 
downward, can be erased immediately 
by proper scrubbing. If this happens 
to you, do not go to bed at night 
without first arousing circulation 
through that area. It is the stimulated 
circulation caused by the scrubbing 
that actually does the trick of remov¬ 
ing these unattractive surface lines. 
Scrubbing will not remove these lines, 
once they get established. All soap 
should be rinsed from the skin after 
each scrubbing and a light film of 
greasy cream smoothed over the 
scrubbed regions. 


1 SOFTENS CUTICLE. Nails look neater 
with New Hinds helping to keep cuticle 
pliable. No ragged edges to “catch.” Your 
manicures stay lovely longer. 

2 SMOOTHS KNUCKLES. Dry knuckles 
yield to the smoothing action of New 
Hinds. Effective emollients “sink in.” 
Hinds dries fast—never feels sticky! 


3 SATINIZES PALMS. Even rough palms 
are soothed and smoothed. New Hinds’ 
“skin-affinity” ingredients actually help 
to soften calluses. 


d BEAUTIFIES SKIN. New Hinds is enriched 
with lanolin to make your hands feel softer 
instantly—protect them longer. Works 
wonders on rough, dry skin! 


NEW "BEAUTY BOTTLE"! Stunning glass bottle of 
New Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is shaped to fit 
your hand. In three economical sizes, 35c, 59c and 98c. 


HONEY 

AND 

ALMOND 
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No. 856—Pert two-piecer with a 
princess-fitted jacket and a full gathered 
skirt. Have it in a soft pastel or a bright 
check accented with black velveteen col¬ 
lar and cuffs. Sizes 9, 11, 13, 15 and 17 
years; 31, 33 and 35-inch bust. Size 13 
requires 3% yards 39-inch material; 14 
yard contrast. Price 35 cents. 


No. 851—Tiers of tucks on bodice and 
skirt add interesting detail to this easy¬ 
going little frock. Try it too with con¬ 
trasting accent on collar and cuffs. Sizes 
9, 11, 13, 15 and 17 years; 31, S3 and 35- 
inch bust. Size 13 requires 3 7 /s yards 35- 
inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 850—A frankly feminine two-piecer 
featuring a soft shoulder line. Ruffles may 
circle the collar and sleeves or a deep one 
may flounce right round the bottom of 
the skirt. Sizes 9,'11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 
years; 31, 33, 35 and 37-inch bust. Size 
13 requires 4% yards 39-inclr material. 
Price 35 cents. 


Hollywood Fall and Winter Fashion 
Book—Contains almost 200 styles suitable 
for every occasion. Every pattern shown 
contains a complete sewing chart. Price 
of book 35 cents. 


Hollywood Sewing Book—A complete 
course in sewing. Contains step-by-step 
instructions for making a garment in tire 
quickest and easiest manner. Price 25 
cents. 



HOLLYWOOD 


No. 855—The new dog-collar neckline is 
featured on this youthful frock. Pattern also 
includes a square nedfline.; Sizes 9, 11, 13, 15 
and 17 years; 31, 33 and 354nch bust. Size 13 
requires '2 7 /s yards 39-inch, giaterial; % yard 
contrast; 1% yards edging. Ptice'35 cents. 

’ .'<X; ' C 'j’S 

No. 853—A goocf-looking, easy^to-wear style 
for the clothes-conscious woman. Dress buttons 
all the way up the front, has two pleats in the 
skirt and a whole line-up of tucks on top. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust. Size 16 requires 3 7 /s yards 39-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 859—Accent on white—or whatever color 
you prefer, Here’s the perfect design for fabric 
combinations. Sizes 9,-T'l" 13, 15, 17 and 19 
years; 31, 33, 35 and 37-irich bust. Size 13 
requires 3 yards 35-inch material; • l^foyErrds 
contrast. Price 35 cents. ' W. 


No. 858—A Peter Pan dress to be made in one 
of the very feminine nosegay prints or in a 
dashing window-pane plaid. Sizes 9, 11, 13, 15 
and 17 years; 31, 33 and 35-inch bust. Size 13 
requires 314 yards 39-inch material; 1% yards 
trimming. Price 35 cents. 


Be sure to state correct size and number of 
pattern when ordering. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Note price of each pattern. 

Address orders to the Country Guide Patterns, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


BILINGUAL PATTERNS 
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GIRLS! WOMEN! Do you suffer distress from 

FEMALE 




And also want to build up red blood? 


Do female functional periodic 
disturbances make you suffer 
pain, feel so nervous, weak, 
cranky, restless — at such 
times? Then do try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s TABLETS to relieve 
such symptoms! 

Taken regularly thruout 
month—Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Tablets help build up resistance 
against such annoying distress. 


f ' 

I Ji.lJ 


Pinkham’s 
Tablets are also 
one of the great¬ 
est blood-iron 
tonics you can 
buy to help build up red blood 
to give more strength and 
energy in simple anemia. A pleas¬ 
ant stomachic tonic, too! Just 
see if you, too, don’t remarkably 
benefit. Any drugstore. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s TABLETS 


LEARN TYPING 

Bookkeeping. Shorthand, Accounting, etc., at home. 
Full particulars on request from 

The M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


I nNFI Y T Fiod romance, love, companionship, 
LUIilL I ■ an( j nevv happiness through Introduc¬ 
tions by DR. MILES, Ph.D. Vast U.S. and Canadian 
membership. Guaranteed results. Write today! Plain 
sealed details FREE. DR. MILES, Box KM-9265, 
Sta. S, Los Angeles 5, California. 


Time for Beauty 

(Continued from page 82) 

The beauty of the feminine body 
depends upon its curves! But when 
these curves take on unattractive shape 
it is high time to do away with the 
too heavy outline. Your beauty editor 
knew a young girl who waited until 
the first spring-like day to start her 
diet. When that day arrived she lit¬ 
erally cut her diet in half, took twice 
as much exercise and walked twice as 
fast as usual. And since it has been 
agreed by medical authorities that 
most of us eat twice as much as we 
should, the cutting in half of her diet 
furnished just enough food. And be¬ 
cause almost everyone slows down in 
winter, walking twice as fast seemed 
to put her back to her normal pace. 
Going from a cool outdoors to a house 
that is generally overheated, often 
causes one to slow down, too, so by 
stepping up her exercise routine, she 
was really normalizing her daily 
activity. This young girl followed- 


through her spring plan for many years 
and is probably doing so today though 
she has moved to a far-off city. 

It is both practical and smart to 
maintain one’s figure if not her actual 
weight. Before starting on your spring 
and summer wardrobe, try to get your 
figure just the way you want it before 
taking your measurements or being 
fitted. Then once you are satisfied with 
your weight and measurements, you 
can maintain it this very simple way: 
Plan to go on a liquid diet one day 
each week. Set aside the same day 
each week, then don’t let anything 
upset your plans. On that day start 
with a glass of hot water in which you 
have squeezed the juice of one lemon. 
Then have your usual beverage. An 
hour or so later, if you feel the need 
of nourishment, have a glass of milk or 
fruit juice. Repeat this as often as you 
wish during the day. If you simply 
must have something more substan¬ 
tial, eat a few raisins. A liquid diet 
one day each week will actually keep 
your figure just the way you want it. 




GILLETTS 

a&nm_ 



HOW LYE CAN HELP YOU 
WITH ALL FARM CLEANING 

Did you ever consider how much time is spent each day in cleaning 
on your farm? It’s probably many hours when you add the house¬ 
hold cleaning chores (such as dishes and floors) to those around 
the farm — stables, barns, poultry houses, milking equipment, etc. 

One of the best ways to cut down on this cleaning time — and still do a 
thorough job — is to use Gillett's Lye. 3 teaspoons of Gillett’s Lye to a gallon 
of water is an excellent cleanser for • " 


all household purposes. It lifts grim- 
ed-in dirt right out of floors, cuts 
through grease, and thoroughly deo¬ 
dorizes as it cleans. Even food baked 
.on to cooking utensils is quickly 
and easily removed with Gillett’s. 
The above solution strength may also 
be used to clean all farm buildings. It 
makes short work of the messiest jobs, 
and leaves equipment sanitary and 
fresh-smelling. 

CLEANING DRAINS 

Slow running or blocked-up drains 
arc usually caused by an accumulation 
of grease in the waste pipe which is 
impossible to move by the old- 
fashioned plunger method. To clear 
blocked drains pour in 3 tablespoons 
of Gillett’s Lye, leave for half an 
hour, then run through cold water. 
To keep drains running free use 2 
tablespoons of Gillett's once a week. 
It's a good way to keep those plumb¬ 
ers’ bills down! Full strength Gillett’s 
is also an excellent cleaner for inside 
and outside toilets. 

SOAP FOR 1 1 A BAR 

Excellent, low-cost household soap 
can be easily prepared from leftover 
fats and Gillett’s Lye. 10 oz. of 


Gillett’s (one small tin) and 4 lbs. of 
fat make 12 to 15 lbs. of soap. The 
whole job takes only 20 minutes, and 
no boiling is required. Simple direc¬ 
tions for making soap by this process 
will be found on every tin of Gillett’s 
Lye. 



PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 

Gillett’s is particularly recommend¬ 
ed for cleaning buildings housing 
animals or poultry. Besides being a 
highly effective cleanser, Gillett’s 
actually disinfects as it cleans, killing 
many parasites, viruses, microbes and 
other agents that cause disease. 
Regular use of Gillett's to clean your 
farm buildings is a big step towards 
maintaining good health in your 
flocks and herds. Get Gillett's Lye 
next time you buy. glf-si 


NEW FREE BOOKLET 

Bigger, better than ever! Tells dozens 
of different ways in which Gillett’s 
Lye speeds work, and protects health 
in the home and on the 
farm. How to make soap 

I'VuETr 1 f° r Lss t * lan ^ a bar! 
1(5%" $1 Get your free copy. 

M Mail Coupon 

VaJSyttiSIS toda y- 

\if -«In regular sire 
V-— V-iiAiLLTr an ^ mone .y-sav- 

■ _- - j yll. tins. 

ALWAYS DISSOLVE LYE IN COLD WATER - 


Please send me, absolutely free, a copy of the 
big, new booklet on the uses of Gillett's Lye. 


ADDRESS.. 


Mail To: 

| STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, 

1 801 Dominion Square Building., Montreal, Que. 

I___ 

- THE ACTION OF LYE ITSELF HEATS THE WATER 



Paint Oil Pictures 

Here is an interesting hobby—pictures anyone can paint 
by FLORENCE WEBB 


You can be an artist and paint in 
oils the first time you try. That sounds 
impossible but here is how you do it. 
We send you a 12 by 16-inch canvas 
marked off in numbered areas. In the 
kit there are capsules of oil paint; 
each capsule is numbered to corre¬ 
spond with the numbered area on the 
canvas. There is also a brush. So, 
open a capsule; find the number of 
the capsule on the canvas and fill in 
that area with the oil paint. Just that 
—nothing more . . . and a handsome 
oil picture, ready to frame and enjoy, 
is the result. 

There is one small rule to remem¬ 
ber—the paint should be mixed with 
a toothpick when the capsule is 
opened because over a period of time 
the oil does come to the surface. 


We have illustrated the CANAL 
BOAT canvas. CANAL BOAT is No. 
N-100. We can also send you an 
interesting COLUMBIA JAYS canvas 
which is quite different in design and 
color but the same price and size. 

COLUMBIA JAYS is No. N-lOl. 
Price is $4.10 each, which includes 
15 cents for postage and wrapping. 

Address orders to; The Needlework 
Dept., The Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


CP O 


Wq 




EACH KIT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ITEMS. 






© A PRINTED ARTIST CANVAS 

(2) a set op Oil paints (Numbered) 

(D A SPECIAL ARTIST BRUSht 
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Yes, it’s safe for baby clothes too. 
No soap—no detergent—no bleach adds 
this extra-white hue! FREE! Home 
Washing Guide—write 


Mrs. STEWART’S Aqc/tf BLUING 

MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA 

S&viU 


For Bad Winter 
Cough, Mix This 
Syrup Yourself 


If you want a splendid cough medicine, 
mix it at home. It costs very little, yet 
the way it takes hold of distressing 
coughs, giving quick relief, is astonishing. 

Any druggist can supply you with a 2 /j 
ounce bottle of Pinex. Pour this into a 
16-oz. bottle, and fill up with granulated 
sugar syrup to make 16 ounces. To make 
syrup, use 2 cups of sugar and one cup 
of water and stir a few moments until 
dissolved. No cooking needed. (Or you 
can use corn syrup or liquid honey, in¬ 
stead of sugar syrup.) It’s no trouble at 
all and gives you four times as much 
cough medicine for your money—a real 
family supply. Keeps perfectly and tastes 
fine. It is surprising how quickly this 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas¬ 
sages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, a very 
reliable soothing agent for winter coughs. 
Money refunded if it does not please you 
in every way. 

FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW, 
READY-TO-USE, PREPARED PINEX. 


f SILVERTONE HEARING AID * 

No Batteries 

A small efficient Hearlno Aid. 

Fits in Ear Unnoticed. 
Sterling Silver in Flesh Color. 
Ostosclerosis Causes 65% of 
Deafness. 

People notice your Deafness with 
Hearing of less than 70 per cent. 
Silvertone Hearing Aid 
$12.50 postpaid 
Write for Leaflet or Send Order to 

SILVERTONE HEARING AID 

^Postal Station “L" (t) 362 Furby St.. Winnipeg, 



Take half a tea¬ 
spoonful of "Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly to ease 
hoarseness and irri¬ 
tation. Keep it 
handy, too, for cuts, 
bruises, burns, rough 
skin and 101 other 
home uses. 


INSIST 
ON THE 
GENUINE 


Vaseline 

TRADE MARK 

PETROLEUM JELLY 


ATANYDRUGGIST;OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDEft HOUSE 


The Arnold Legacy 

Continued from page 15 


“Mr. Tregor wants to look over the 
mine tomorrow morning, Mr. Wayne. 
I’ll see you d gain then.” 

After all those years, she would not 
invite him in and talk a few moments 
at least! 

“I’m rather tired,” she explained, 
seeing his dismay. 

Standing against the gateway lilacs 
that were a frame to her girlish body 
and loveliness of feature, she brought 




'jLGAVE THAT U/SeD AlOuE / frt HOPfkJG iT'LL 

GROW UP AV£> SPO/pr the fejjce * 


back in vivid, incarnate form, the 
yesteryear when their affection had 
been mutual. Though he stood watch¬ 
ing her as she went up the steps and 
entered her old home, she did not 
look back. 

A T the cabin Jim was sitting head 
in hands on his bunk, in a brown 
mood. In the boarded-off kitchen the 
Chinese cookee was shuffling about, 
getting supper. 

One corner of the cabin was fitted 
up with stone chemical table, electric 
furnace and other apparatus. In their 
spare time Wayne and Jim worked out 
the weekly assay-sheets foT the mine. 
Lacking money to keep a professional 
man, they had been forced to do it. 

Jim looked up when Wayne entered. 
For several minutes neither man 
spoke. 

“Say something, Wayne, for heaven’s 
sake!” Jim burst out. 

“What is there to say?” 

“I guess there’s nothing—nothing 
that would do any good. Did she fell 
you anything about their plans to get 
married?” 

Married! Good heavens, was she 
really engaged to Tregor? 

He wet his dry lips. “She told me 
nothing Jim.” 

“Well, Tregor dropped a remark to 
me. Meant he’d be staying at the bush 
Ritz till he and Nancy go to Victoria. 
In July, it’s going to be.” 

Wayne caught desperately at a 
slender hope. 

“He might have said that for my 
benefit, Jim.” 

“How’s that?” 

“To make me believe I’m frozen out 
already. I’m fighting—till I see there’s 
no use.” 

Jim grounded a cigarette under his 
heel. 

“I wonder if old Polonius could 
have had anything to do with this 
affair?” 

“How so? He was always friendly 
to me. Liked me. He never said any¬ 
thing when he saw Nancy and I were 


going together a lot. He left the whole 
works here in my hands, even to 
attorney power over the money. You 
can’t put the blame on him; it’s her 
choice.” 

“I’ve seen raw deals,” Jim said 
angrily. “But nothing to compare with 
this one.” 

“There was no promise between us, 
Jim. I left her free.” 

“But good Lord, look at these four 
years! Three different times you could 
have gone out on a whopper of a 
salary. Or you and I could have free¬ 
lanced and made a killing somewhere. 
Instead of that you stuck here, slaved 
like ten men, didn’t even take mill- 
hand wages, kept that damned old 
rock-quarry running for her sake. 

“Then she comes back and says: 
‘Meet my friend Mr. Tregor.’ If she 
doesn’t know what you’ve done for 
her, she ought to be told. And I’m 
willing to tell her.” 

Y OU’LL tell her nothing, Jim. I 
want you to promise that here 
and now.” 

“Why not?” 

“It would put her under obligation 
to me. If she knew the truth, she’d 
feel she had to marry me as part of a 
bargain. I made the sacrifice on my 
own hook, without her asking me to. 
I’ve got no lien on her, Jim. She’s 
free to make her choice. She’s got to 
remain free.” 

Jim thought it over scowling. 

“I guess you’re right,” he said 
slowly. “I can’t see any way around 
your argument. It’d be forcing her 
hand, and you wouldn’t want her that 
way. I’ll promise.” 

When Nancy and Tregor came up 
to the mine the next morning at ten 
o’clock, W;iyne was busy with a knotty 
problem at the mercury-distil retort. 
He quit the job at once. 

Nancy’s hand lay lightly on Tregor’s 
arm, as if she meant him to be her 
escort. But Wayne meant otherwise. 
His fighting blood was up. In her 
estrangement toward him, in the cold¬ 
ness of her blue eyes, he realized that 
he was faced with a more bitter fight 
than ever the mine had given him. 

“We’ll begin at the beginning,” he 
suggested, taking her by the arm and 
leading her toward the tunnel mouth. 



“But he told me he’d be on the air 
all afternoon, broadcasting!” 


They went back into the shaft to its 
three-pronged head and watched the 
“Stone-hogs” drilling. They came out 
again, following three ore-carts, and 
watched the rock-breakers grind and 
crunch the lumps of hard rock to frag¬ 
ments the size of a walnut. Following 
the overhead traveller that took away 
the crushed ore, they passed next into 
the stamp-room. 

One battery of five 700-pound ham¬ 
mers, at 20 strokes each minute, was 
beating out its monotonous, heavy 
rhythm, crushing the rock-fragments 


BEFORE TAKING 
ANY LAXATIVE 

Read these facts! 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

— it's not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. It has a fine 
chocolate taste, and its action is 
dependable and thorough. 

— it's not too mild! 


Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works gently and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

— the Happy Medium! 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 

Still only 15$ and 35<£. 



Save weekly waxingT) 


A dear, penetrating 
floor finish for wood 
or linoleum —reduces 
floor cleaning work. 
Outwears varnish. 

• ,W - Ski4! 

At Hdwe., Paint & Dept. Stores 
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TrehTrid floors 
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to powder beneath the mighty blows. 
The overhead traveller delivered a 
constant stream of rock to the stamp- 
head; a high-pressure spray of water 
played upon it between strokes; every 
half-minute a rocker-arm tripped up, 
and a tiny batch of mercury fell under 
the hammer, to amalgamate with the 
free gold of the powered rock. From 
the inclined plane of each stamp- 
head a trough deep with copper riffles 
led away. In these sluices the heavy 
amalgam was caught, to be removed 
at intervals. 

A T the other five-unit battery 
Dorval, with a gang of men, was 
hard at work fitting new iron shoes 
beneath the heavy hammers. He did 
not stop his work or look up, though 
the men nodded respectfully to their 
boss. 

He led them lastly to the mereury- 
distil retort and explained to Nancy 
the final step in extracting the pure 
gold. He had found out already that 
Tregor was no tyro at the business. 
He was quick and shrewd to size up 
the mine; he smiled at some of the 
queer contraptions which Wayne and 
Dorval had rigged up in lieu of costly 
machinery; he made several sensible 
suggestions here and there for minor 
changes. 

If his manner had been a little less 
confident and masterly, or if he had 
uttered a word of praise for the mine’s 
efficiency, Wayne would have re¬ 
spected him more. 

“We’ll go to the office now,” he 
bade Wayne. “I want to see the assay- 
sheets and the statements.” 


He demanded it as coolly as if he 
were owner of the mine, asking a sub¬ 
ordinate for the accounting. 

In the office Wayne met something 
which angered him all through. His 
office manager, Frank Hyacinthe, had 
always seemed to him loyal enough- 
inclined to snoop a bit in other 
people’s affairs, but efficient with his 
work and a valuable man. This 
morning however he gave his super¬ 
intendent a cool nod, but bowed and 
scraped to Tregor. 

It was easy enough to see through 
Hyacinthe. He was looking out for his 
own interests. He had seen how the 
land lay and who probably would be 
his future boss! 

At Tregor’s request he bustled about 
like the sycophant he was, bringing 
the assay-sheets, the quarterly balance 
and the wage ledger. 

W HILE Tregor was glancing 
through them, Wayne drew 
Nancy aside. They stood at a window 
looking out over Lac Valleria to the 
snow-capped range rising from its 
western shore. From the window one 
could count thirty snowy peaks along 
the western range, and four glaciers 
reaching their ice fingers down toward 
timberline. Leagues of primitive forest 
—fir and cedar and hardwoods— 
stretched to the horizon in every 
direction. 

A shaft of sunlight streaming 
through the skylight glowed on 
Nancy’s brown hair. The softened 
silhouette of her forehead, lips and 
throat was maddening. Poignantly 
Wayne remembered the time, just 


before she left, when he and she 
darted across the lake in a birch canoe 
and climbed the highest peak, coming 
back in the twilight of the long June 
day. 

He reminded her of that day, and 
watched her intently. She would not 
look at him as she answered: 

“I don’t remember it, Mr. Wayne.” 

“Nor the ring I cut from a birch 
marl and put on your finger?” 

“No.” 



“Neck all you want . . . you’ll get no 
new hat l” 

She did remember! No girl would 
have forgotten that day. It had been 
his most precious memory during 
those four lonely years. She was 
deliberately ignoring that past inti¬ 
macy out of existence. 

She led the talk to her father—a safe 
enough subject. Her attitude there was 
a thing to marvel at. A wider acquaint¬ 
ance with men should have opened 
her eyes to her father’s real nature. 
But instead, his tragic death and the 


perspective of years had built up an 
ideal more powerful than she had held 
for him alive. 

It was like her notion of the mine 
itself. She thought it a thing of gold, 
when it was little better than a hard- 
rock quarry! 

In a way Wayne understood why 
she cherished the ideal. She had been 
motherless. For more than eighteen 
years she had been under the domi¬ 
nance of her father. Where a son 
would have rebelled against his over¬ 
lordship, the daughter had accepted 
it. He had been the most powerful 
influence of her life. In the light of 
that, her reverence and idealization 
were understandable. 

That ideal must be shattered some 
day, just as her ideal of the mine was 
certain to be. 

Tregor stepped across to them 
finally. 

“\TOU probably don’t want to listen 

X to tiresome business details, Miss 
Arnold, when you can be looking at a 
scene like that. If you don't mind, Mr. 
Wayne and I will talk for a few 
minutes.” 

She nodded. Wayne went with him 
to the desk. 

“If your assay-sheets are anywhere 
near correct, Wayne, you’ve been let¬ 
ting a lot of valuable by-products go 
to waste around here.” 

“How about the equipment to save 
them? It costs money that the mine 
hasn’t got.” 

“You could have borrowed it. The 
products would have repaid it twice 
over.” 
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“Borrow on what? I couldn’t raise a 
nickel on that vein. Besides being poor 
stuff, it might be exhausted any day. 
You know the truth about this gold 
mine now, as well as I do.” 

Tregor tossed the assay-sheets aside 
and picked up the wage ledger. His 
intentions were plain enough. He was 
trying to find some issue where they 
deadlocked. He wanted to show who 
was boss now of the Arnold mine. 

At the top of the wage ledger was 
“Stephen Wayne, Superintendent.” A 
row of zeros streamed across the page, 
broken at rare intervals by entries of 
twenty or thirty dollars. Tregor paused 
a moment, his pencil on that line. 

“I suppose that posting is fact, 
Wayne.” 

“You might ask Hyacinthe. He 
handles all the money.” 

“But why?” Tregor queried, his 
pencil pointing to the zeros. 

Wayne looked up and met his 
searching stare. Tregor knew that the 
mine had been quivering on the brink 
of bankruptcy, and that a decent sal¬ 
ary for its superintendent might have 
shoved it over. He knew also why that 
salary had been turned back during 
the four years. 

I NSTEAD of showing a man-to-man 
esteem for the sacrifice, Tregor 
was grinning about it. His flaunt, his 
air of triumph, destroyed -the last 
vestige of Wayne’s respect for him. 
“But why?” he repeated. 

“You might ask Nancy Arnold!” 
Wayne whipped back. “Unless you’re 
afraid to let her know the truth. I’m 
not ashamed of that page!” 

Tregor went quickly to his next 
point. 

“You’re paying your workmen at 
least ten per cent higher wages than 
the average mine.” 

“And they’re doing me ten per cent 
more work than the average crew.” 
“You can’t prove that—” • 

“Besides, it’s only decent treatment 
after the way they stuck by me. Take 
a look at last December’s posting. 
They didn’t get paid for six weeks.” 
“The point is,” Tregor tapped the 


desk, “most of them are married and 
live here. They’ll have to take the cut. 
If any man doesn’t keep up to his 
present standard, he can be fired off 
the job. That wage-sheet has to be 
clipped. It means a thousand dollars 
more profit a month.” 

“I don’t agree to that!” Wayne said 
flatly. “While I’m superintendent here, 
wages stay where they are.” 

The deadlock had come! 

Tregor got up, stepped over to 
Nancy and brought her to the desk. 
Wayne rose to face the crisis. 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Miss 
Arnold,” Tregor said politely, “but Mr. 
Wayne and I have had a little dis¬ 
agreement. You own this mine; I be¬ 
lieve the decision lies with you . . . 
Wayne, you can state your case.” 

“That won’t take long,” Wayne 
answered bluntly. “I’ve been here six 
years; I know all my men personally. 
I think they’re getting no more than 
they earn. I could argue an hour and 
not say more than just that. It’s a 
matter of opinion. It boils down,” he 
added pointedly to Nancy, “to a ques¬ 
tion of whose opinion is the more 
valuable in your estimation.” 

Nancy would not meet his eyes. 
She looked away from him, out 
of the window. Shrinking, probably, 
he thought, from an unpleasant thing— 
from a stark, face-to-face decision. 

She was saved from the pain of 
deciding then and there. The office 
door flung open; Dorval hurried in. 

“There’s a hung charge in the tun¬ 
nel head, Wayne. The men are afraid 
to tackle it. Can’t any ore come out 
till we fire the cussed thing.” 

Wayne waited a moment for Nancy 
to make her decision. But she did not 
speak. Unmistakably she felt a glad 
relief. 

“I know you want time, Nancy,” he 
remarked, picking up his hat. “Shall 
I come to your house this evening and 
hear what you’ve decided?” 

She shook her head. Tregor grinned 
covertly at him as he turned to follow 
Jim out. 

To Be Continued. 


66 Flu Patient’s Lament” 

Oh cold that visits us in spring. 

You are a most unlovely thing! 

Our eyes are blurred, and throats are scratchy. 
Chests are sore, and ive are tetchy! 

We smear ourselves with rubs and dope 
With temperatures we try to cope. 

There’s lozenges of penicillin 
And lacy jackets to be ill in. 

Our knees get weak, and muscles ache. 

We get a chill, begin to quake. 

We’re much afraid we might succumbl 
And then get feeling very glum. 

We worry next about insurance. 

Unpaid bills and lost endurance. 

Socks that we forgot to mend— 

Troubles pile up without end. 

Who would he choose for second wife? 

Some Daisy Mae? Not on your life! 

So toe must just get well again. 

And save him from a lot of pain. 

—Christine A. McLean. 
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Low first cost makes the rugged, depend¬ 
able Fordson MAJOR the outstanding 
tractor bargain in Canada. Available in 
six models, there’s a MAJOR to meet 
your particular needs or requirements. 

You save as much as $500 and get a 
big, powerful, proven tractor that is low 
in cost to operate and maintain. For 
L even greater power and economy, each 

^ model is available with six cylinder 
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As the floods rose, hope went down. And then . . . your Red Cross 
was"on the job”! As thousands of flood-stricken Canadians received 
emergency food and shelter, their gratitude went out to you — who 
through your Red Cross contributions helped make possible this 
merciful relief. Now, your Red Cross appeals again for your support 
to meet tomorrow’s needs. Who knows what these needs may be ... 
as Canada plans and organizes for civil defence. Give now — 
give generously to keep your Red Cross strong! 



The work of mercy never ends ... 

$5,000,000 is needed now 
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. . . as usual, certain areas in Western Canada are due for Ions 
dry periods this summer. An efficient irrigation system may 
well mean the difference between crop failure and a bumper 
harvest. 



YOU’LL WANT TOP SERVICE 

from your irrigatio?i pump 

. THESE FEATURES SPELL SERVICE 




PROPER DESIGN: Your pump 
should be designed specially 
for the job . . . built by people 
who know sprinkler irrigation 
from its very start. 

ADAPTABILITY: You should 
be able to drive your pump by 
all types of connection and 
from any power source . . . 
tractor, power unit, gas or 
diesel motor. 

FREEDOM FROM 
TROUBLE: Your pump should 
be of simple, rugged con¬ 
struction . . . able to withstand 
years of hard usage without 
need for adjustment or re¬ 
placement of major parts. 

Ask your dealer about the 
PARAMOUNT Type “M” 
—product of 16 years' ex¬ 
perience in the field of sprinkler 
irrigation. 


TYPE “M 


... designed specially 
for sprinkler irrigation 
by the IVestern 
Firm first in 
the field ... 
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Operation “Stove Pipe” 

An annual event that is a test of character 
by HUBERT L. EVANS 


A LL rural residents are familiar 
with that great semi-annual 
catastrophe known as stove pipe 
cleaning day. Only extremely cold or 
very windy days are selected for this 
purpose. It is one of the immutable 
laws of nature that calm or warm days 
always coincide with the family wash¬ 
day or the weekly bread baking orgy. 
These being fixed festivals, their 
observance, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, cannot be broken. 

When we speak of stove pipe clean¬ 
ing, we are not referring ( to the job 
where the cook stove is connected to 
the chimney with two lengths of pipe 
and an elbow; but rather to that 
arrangement whereby the cook stove 
and two heaters are ingeniously con¬ 


The wind, considerately blowing a half 
gale through the open door, performs 
a very efficient job of cleaning the 
pipes on the kitchen floor. Mother 
suggests using the front door, but 
father vetoes this because the storm 
door is nailed on, covered with tar 
paper, and well banked. Exit will have 
to be by the kitchen door or nowhere. 

N O difficulty is experienced in the 
dining room, and father ingeni¬ 
ously overcomes the backward trek of 
the soot when the door is opened by 
effectively closing the end of the stove 
pipe with his old felt hat. However, 
more trouble develops in the front 
room. This is mother’s holy of holies 
and she wishes to protect the carpet 



The pipe finally parted company with violence. 


nected by a complicated series of T 
pipes and elbows to a chimney which 
ends on a bracket in the second storey. 
Your true stove pipe cleaning enthusi¬ 
ast despises a job in which the pipes 
do not meander through at least two 
walls (three is better) and a bedroom 
floor. 

Custom has ordained that the rite 
be performed by a man and wife. 
Why this should be so is difficult to 
understand, for no other co-operative 
job is so calculated to end in cross pur¬ 
poses and vindictive recriminations. 
There are but three great fundamental 
principles upon which mankind can¬ 
not agree, religious doctrine, political 
opinion, and stove pipe cleaning pro¬ 
cedure; and of these, the last is pre¬ 
eminently first in importance. 

Father is sure they always start 
taking the pipes down in the front 
room. Mother as stoutly maintains that 
Operation Stove Pipe begins in the 
kitchen. So they compromise by com¬ 
mencing in the dining room. Then, 
finding this to be patently wrong, they 
replace several lengths and repair to 
the kitchen. 

All goes well until the .first length 
of soot-infested pipe is carried outside. 


with some ancient copies of the local 
paper. Father opposes the idea as a 
waste of time and suggests that all 
that is required is a little extra caution. 
For the sake of domestic harmony 
mother submits. 

It is from this room that the stove 
pipes make their upward flight to the 
second storey, so father mounts to the 
bedroom and for the next few minutes 
complicated directions are exchanged 
through the stove pipe hole in the 
floor. The pipes steadfastly resist sepa¬ 
ration, but finally part company with a 
suddenness and violence so unexpected 
that a shower of soot descends to the 
front room carpet. After mother has 
adequately expressed her opinion of 
her somewhat chastened spouse, the 
operation proceeds considerably be¬ 
hind schedule. 

The pipes down, father repairs to 
the outside of the house to clean them, 
while mother proceeds to “clean up 
the worst of the mess.” 

When the party reassembles, har¬ 
mony has been restored. In cleaning 
the pipes, however, father has suc¬ 
ceeded in disconnecting the length in 
several places. Had mother had her 
way no difficulty would have ensued. 
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Her daily dusting had made her thor¬ 
oughly familiar with every pipe in the 
assembly. To her each one has an 
individuality of its own and she could 
have unerringly linked each to its 
mate. But father had ideas of his own. 
He was sure the pipe with the dent in 
the middle came from upstairs. Mother 
said with equal certainty that it was 
the third pipe from the east wall of 
the dining room. Experiment proved 
mother was right and father’s chagrin 
was only slightly mollified by the dis¬ 
covery that an upstairs pipe did have 
a similar dent. 

But there is nothing in the world 
that patience will not achieve, even 
the pallid brand of patience which 
prevails when husband helps wife; and 
so in the end pipes are assembled, 
fires relighted, and the whole affair 
becomes a more or less fond memory 
of the past. 

N evertheless the question of 

stove pipes is not one to be Kghtly 
esteemed or irreverently handled. 
Many great forces are operative in the 
life of a nation but in the last analysis 


none is of such vital importance, or 
so fraught with the element of which 
right character is built, as the humble 
stove pipe. It may not be too much to 
say that our strong, virile, western 
character has been built on a stove 
pipe. It is without a peer as a de¬ 
veloper of broadmindedness. It is 
useless to approach the job of assem¬ 
bling stove pipes with any precon¬ 
ceived notions of how it should be 
done. Precedents cannot be relied on, 
stove pipes never go together in the 
same way twice running. 

Certainly it is a job to be under¬ 
taken only by one whose character is 
perfect or is capable of being made so. 
Many an earth dweller has found his 
way to paradise through a stove pipe, 
but many a one, alas, ends up with a 
reputation as soiled as his person. 

Perhaps it would be well in this 
period of world history, when strong 
leadership is so essential, to accept for 
high office only the man who has 
wrestled with a recalcitrant stove pipe 
and emerged, bowed and bleeding, 
but the master of his destiny—and a 
stove pipe. 


—-- 

Wood of Alberta 



A brief review of a book about the man ivho was presi¬ 
dent of the United Farmers of Alberta for fifteen years 


A FERMENT of ideas has charac¬ 
terized rural western Canada, 
especially between Winnipeg 
and the Rockies, during most of the 
last 50 years. Pioneer hardships, 
aggressive and somewhat monopolistic 
grain handling and railway enterprises 
and the hazards of farming in a rigor¬ 
ous and sometimes unpredictable 
climate, together with political neglect 
by the more populous East, created a 
succession of problems, both economic 
and political, which were aired and 
relayed from platform to platform in 
no uncertain terms. Leaders emerged 
and their numbers have made an 
impressive total. 

Of these leaders, none has been 
more colorful, or gained so firm a hold, 
in his day, oti the life and opinion of 
the province in which he lived, as 
Henry Wise Wood of Alberta. Born in 
Missouri, in 1860, Wood came of 
southern, slave-holding. Confederate 
stock, formed from a union of Virginia 
and South Carolina families. When he 
bought a section of land at Carstairs, 
Alberta, in the fall of 1905, he brought 
with him, from northern Missouri, an 
extensive experience in farm organiza¬ 
tions, sufficient political experience to 
have refused the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion for the state legislature, and some 
disillusionment. As told by William 
Kirby Rolph, with some encourage¬ 
ment from the Wheat Pools, in Henry 
Wise Wood of Alberta (University of 
Toronto Press, 1950), Wood seemed 
never to have repeated, in Alberta, the 
success as a farmer which is attributed 
to him on his father’s 1,000-acre Here¬ 
ford ranch in Missouri. 

He did become an early member of 
the Canadian Society of Equity and 
continued his membership when this 
society was amalgamated with the 
Alberta Farmers’ Association, becom¬ 
ing a delegate for the first time to the 
annual convention of the United 
Farmers of Alberta in 1911. He be¬ 
came a district director in 1914, was 
defeated for the presidency the follow¬ 
ing year, but as vice-president, became 


acting president on the death of the 
president, Jafnes Speakman, before the 
year was out, and was confirmed in his 
new position the following year. In 
the same year he was defeated for the 
Liberal nomination in Calgary West, 
but this proved to be his only conces¬ 
sion to personal political ambition, and 
he continued to be elected year after 
year with unfailing regularity as presi¬ 
dent of the U.F.A. until his retirement 
at the time of the 1931 convention, 
when he was over 70 years of age. 

He had been president of the 
U.F.A. for 15 years, and president of 
the Alberta Wheat Pool for seven 
years. He continued to head the 
Wheat Pool until his retirement in 
1937, and died in June, 1941, at the 
age of 81. 

As told by Rolph, the story *of 
Wood’s life is a fascinating tale of 
devotion to the ideal of agrarian unity 
and the principles of co-operation. His 
tall, lean figure, topped by an almost 
completely bald head, his drawling 
voice and droll humor, coupled with 
his wide reading in philosophy, 
economics and the Bible, and his inate 
conservatism, developed for him a 
commanding presence in any farm 
gathering. Never was his hold upon 
farm sentiment in Alberta more force¬ 
fully or clearly demonstrated than 
during the long struggle over political 
action, about which H. W. Wood had 
very firm convictions. All of this the 
author deals with in lively detail, as 
well as Wood’s part in the organization 
and conduct of Pool operations. One 
could have wished in places, for a 
little more skilful organization of this 
detail, and a somewhat more critical 
appraisal of the man, but the detail is 
there, and if Rolph’s examination of, 
and tribute to Wood’s work and char¬ 
acter did nothing more than remind 
us, as it does throughout, of his stead¬ 
fastness of purpose and his persistent, 
methodical reiteration of the ideals for 
which he stood, it will have served 
an excellent purpose.—H.S.F. 
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Trends in Canadian Dairying 

Canada must increase dairy production or lose 
export markets we have had for many years 


W HEN final Canadian figures are 
available they will show that 
total milk production for 1950 
was slightly lower than in 1949. In his 
address before the Saskatchewan 
Dairy Association, D. M. Beattie, 
Grading and Inspection services, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
expressed the opinion that this was 
due to high relative prices for other 
farm commodities. Many cows which 
ordinarily would be kept for milk 
production were sold for beef, or 
exported to the United States. 

Of the 16.7 billion pounds of milk 
presently being produced in Canada 
25.1 per cent is consumed as fluid milk 
in the urban areas, 10.2 per cent is 
consumed on farms and 6.8 per cent 
is fed to livestock on farms. This 
leaves 57.9 per cent for use in manu¬ 
facturing. Prior to the war, milk pro¬ 
duction was approximately a billion 
pounds less than it is today, but the 
percentage used as fluid milk was 
about ten per cent greater. It is esti¬ 
mated that approximately two per 
cent more milk was used in the fluid 
state in 1950 than in 1949. 

In 1939 approximately one per cent 
of the total milk production was re¬ 
quired to manufacture the nine million 
pounds of ice cream consumed that 
year, but in 1950 it took 2.4 per cent 
to manufacture the 23.5 million gal¬ 
lons consumed. The per capita con¬ 


sumption of ice cream in 1939 was 
5.76 pints, and in 1950 the figure had 
climbed to 14 pints. 

Approximately five per cent of 
Canada’s total milk supply is used in 
the manufacture of concentrated milk 
products amounting to 380% million 
pounds last year. Two-thirds of these 
products consisted of evaporated milk. 
At the present time dry skimmed milk 
is being imported into Canada. Con¬ 
centrated milk products are normally 
a Canadian export. The indications 
are that there will be a further increase 
in concentrated milk production in 
1951. 

Cheddar cheese continues to be the 
major export dairy product in Canada. 
In 1950 approximately 6.5 per cent of 
Canada’s total milk went into the pro¬ 
duction of cheddar cheese, compared 
with between eight and nine per cent 
before the war. The production of 
cheese was 95% million pounds in 
1950, a decline of 16 per cent com¬ 
pared with 1949 production. With the 
exception of 1948 the production of 
cheese last year was the lowest of any 
year during the century. 

In spite of the fact that there has 
been an increase in population, and a 


moderate increase in per capita con¬ 
sumption, approximately half of our 
cheese is sold for export. The United 
Kingdom is the chief market. In 1948 
this market took slightly more than 32 
million pounds against a contract of 
50 million. In 1949 the contract for 
50 million was filled by August 20, 
and the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board purchased the balance of that 
year’s production. In 1950 there were 
59.3 million pounds shipped against 
a minimum contract of 69.3 million 
pounds and 84.4 million pounds 
maximum. 

Butter continues to be the major 
dairy product manufactured in Can¬ 
ada, in terms of utilizing the largest 
percentage of total milk production. 
For 1950 this percentage is estimated 
at 38 for creamery butter and six per 
cent for dairy butter. Thus, butter 
production utilized between 44 and 
45 per cent of Canada's total milk 
supply. Prior to the war about 53 per 
cent of the total milk supply was 
utilized for butter production. How¬ 
ever, milk production had increased 
so significantly during the interval 
that the total amount of milk that 
went into butter production in 1950 


was slightly in excess of the average 
quantity used during the five-year 
period 1935-1939. 

For years the production of butter 
in Canada has been about equal to 
domestic requirements, showing a 
surplus one year and a shortage the 
next. This situation has prevailed over 
the last two years. In 1949 the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Support Board pur¬ 
chased 48.1 million pounds of butter 
at the support price of 58 cents basis 
first grade, delivered Montreal. Most 
of this butter was sold back to the 
trade, though there was a carryover of 
19 million pounds. Butter thus sold 
was re-graded before being put on the 
market. Under the 1950 support pro¬ 
gram approximately 33% million 
pounds were purchased at 53 cents per 
pound, first grade, delivered Montreal. 

In his closing remarks Mr. Beattie 
expressed the opinion that trends 
which have been developing in Cana¬ 
dian dairying indicate that if export 
markets are to be retained milk pro¬ 
duction must be increased. If this is 
not done, in a very few years all of 
our milk production will be required 
for the domestic market. As long as 
supply and demand are so close to¬ 
gether, small changes in production 
will move us from the position of hav¬ 
ing small exportable surpluses to that 
of having shortages which necessitate 
imports.—R.O.H. 
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Whether you require an express body, light 
stake, or heavy-duty model, there's a new 
1951 Dodge truck which will do your job 
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Time For Decision 

Continued from page 7 

religion, politics or anything else, 
usually say that it is a man’s privilege 
to believe what he likes, and most of 
us, while asking the question, “what’s 
it all add up to?” would resent Some¬ 
one else saying that it adds up to this 
or that and “that’s what you have to 
accept.” 

R IGHT there lies the essence of our 
dilemma. Many people are hazy 
or lazy about “what it all adds up to;” 
others have drifted into a position 
where they don’t believe in anything 
— hardly, even, in their own self- 
respect. But it is no one’s privilege not 
to believe in anything—unless he is 
ready to be logical and show that he 
does not believe in life by commit¬ 
ting suicide. Belief in nothing clearly 
destroys belief in life itself. No, we 
must believe. Something there must 
be which, however lukewarmly, we 
consider worth while. And in society, 
if it is going to hold together, there 
must be something which in the last 
resort men will believe in warmly 
enough to die for. 

Will we die for our country, our 
religion, our family, our class, our 
bank-account, our honor, our profit, 
to uphold the law—what will we die 
for? 

The great strength of Communism 
is that it knows precisely what it 
wants its young men to die for and 
can make them willing to die for it. 
It has an exact and well-worked-out 
doctrine. “The dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat” — no bosses! That’s simple 
enough to be grasped by the simple 
man. It’s far from being the whole 
truth, but it will do. For this doctrine, 
which constitutes a faith for those 
who accept it, men will die. They will 
die in battle, or, if necessary, as mis¬ 
sionaries and martyrs. 

The result of this devotion is evi¬ 
dent: wherever these missionaries go, 
they make converts. Not very many in 
Canada, but some even here, and 
some important converts. You cannot 
tell me that a creed which can make 
converts, and not by force, is to be 
written off. Never underestimate your 
enemy. 

What has Communism got that 
gives it its powerful appeal? First of 
all, it offers hardship: it calls for sacri¬ 
fice. Anyone with a whit of knowledge 
of human nature, especially of youth, 
knows that men respond to heroic 
calls. They respond to high purpose 
and hardship. Yet our leaders in busi¬ 
ness, labor and politics go around 
prating about wages and prices, about 
“the high standard of living,” as if 
the only thing to which generous 
youth would respond was the promise 
of another dozen eggs. 

Again, over wide regions of the 
world, Communism offers liberation. 
To every Chinese, Korean, Indo- 
Chinese, Malayan, it offers freedom 
from the landlord, from the white 
man, from the West. Communism 
comes to Asia as a liberating creed, 
whether genuine or not is beside the 
point. Here, at any rate, is a creed 
which offers to the Asiatic what we 
thought we had to offer—freedom— 
and which offers it, apparently, more 
acceptably. Freedom, “democracy,” 
has been our stock-in-trade, the best 
piece in the shop. If simple people 
won’t have it, what is wrong with it? 


One thing wrong with liberty is 
this: If people are left completely to 
themselves to work out their lives, 
there is little doubt where they will 
come out. They will come out to self¬ 
ishness and the game of “grab.” They 
will come out to paganism, apathy, 
frivolity and mere indulgence. I sub¬ 
mit that that is just the point at which 
an alarmingly high proportion of the 
English-speaking world has arrived— 
paganism: a world of no values at all, 
except “what’s nice” or “what you can 
get away with.” Asiatics, looking at 
white behavior, sense this. 

On one level, this manifests itself 
in' the unremitting pursuit of the 
almighty dollar (and the correlated 
unremitting pursuit of new husbands 
by the divorced wives of those who 
are pursuing it), on another in the 
tawdry lives of so many, their silly 
amusements, and in the rather too 
frequent descents into brutality and 
bestiality which anyone can note in 
the daily papers. 

C OME at the question from another 
way. When young, most of us are 
taught the Christian code of conduct 
—honesty, fairness, kindness, charity. 
When we “go out into life,” however, 
we often find contradiction of nearly 
everything we have been taught to 
practice. Many young people in the 
world of business find they have to 
repudiate most of what they have 
been taught—if they are to survive. 
This contrast between our ideals and 
the realities of making a living in our 
civilization often makes sensitive 
young people feel that the ideals are 
just so much eye-wash. A proportion 
of them start looking around for other 
ideals and another system, not so 
hypocritical. 

Then consider the sheer frivolity of 
so much of our life today. What sane 
individual could really take seriously 
a “civilization” among whose typical 
products are “comics,” Hollywood 
movies, soap opera, juke box music, 
the soft drink swilling cult? I turn on 
the radio and out comes a blast of 
discordant noise supposed to be music: 
something in reality enough to drive 
any Eskimo back to his raw seal meat. 
“The civilization we are willing to die 
for!” someone cynically remarks. 

“Just an old fogey,” I hear someone 
saying. Well, they wouldn’t welcome 
my kind of fogeyism in Moscow. They 
know how useful are the lunacies of 
North American civilization in driving 
people into their arms. In France and 
Germany, “civilization” as displayed 
by the Americans of the occupation 
has already visibly cooled people off 
to the whole idea of close alliance 
with the United States. 

North American life, which we still 
call “democratic” or liberal, seems to 
be a race between these lunacies, 
between the hypocrisies and selfish¬ 
ness that its very virtues permit, and 
the highest sanity and idealism. 
Nowhere do men enjoy so much well¬ 
being as here: nowhere is there so 
much silliness. 

If we’re going to get through the 
next ten years, we’ve got to straighten 
up. Probably the mere lunacies of our 
civilization, which make it so tawdry 
in the eyes of the foreign observer, 
will work their own cure. But how 
about the indifference, the apathy, 
the exploiting selfishness, the lack of 
a faith? Over these the sane, positive 
and rigorous elements in our civiliza¬ 


tion, if it is to win through, have got 
to triumph. 

W E began as Puritans, but too 
much success in conquering 
nature gave us so much wealth that 
much of our Puritanism slid over into 
paganism. Now we are confronted 
with an adversary who, in his zeal, 
his belief in himself and the deadly 
seriousness with which he conducts 
his operations, himself possesses most 
of those hard, durable qualities which 
we ourselves used to display. It is 
plain that to match him we have to 
recover something like our old- 
fashioned Puritanism. I do not mean 
that we must literally go back to the 
days of our great-grandfathers: no, 
but we must recapture the sense of 
conviction, the respect for fife, the 
faith in our way of life, the active zeal 
for it, the ability to endure, which 
they possessed. Otherwise, however 
many airplanes we make, eventually 
we are sunk. 

Respect for our way of life means 
devotion to it, devotion with some 
passion. Are you a passionate devotee 
of parliamentary government? Are you 
intensely concerned about fair trials 
in open court? Do you believe with 
deep conviction that a man ought to 
be held innocent until he is proved 
guilty? Are you for a just society- 
even if it means you have to pay more 
taxes? 

You will be rather an exceptional 
person if you have ever thought about 
such things, except the last — which 
you have probably cursed as unjust. 
If you are one of those who have 
thought about them, the chances are 
that you have not gone beyond giving 
them your tepid blessing. 

Tepid blessings are not enough. 
The simple truth is that if we are 
going to ward off a foe who believes 
passionately in what he preaches, we 
too have got to come round to believ¬ 
ing passionately in our way of life. 
And that way of life, when analyzed, 
turns out to consist in just such things 
as I have mentioned — the historic 
apparatus of self-government, backed 
by the Christian ethic. So repossess it, 
revitalize it, wear it proudly—it is our 
spiritual banner. 


Co-operative Milking 

F RANK MEISSNER, Iowa State 
College, writing in the Holstein- 
Friesian World, reports the introduc¬ 
tion of co-operative milking into Hol¬ 
land. Ten new milking co-operatives 
were started last year in that country. 
The first one apparently was organized 
at Adouard in the province of Gron¬ 
ingen. Five farmers bought a jeep, 
fitted it with the necessary piping, 
equipped the dashboard so that the 
motor could be switched over to the 
milking machine, and manned it with 
a three-man crew who milk 130 cows. 

The milker in charge is paid above 
average wages. In addition to seeing 
that everything runs smoothly, he 
checks the engine, vacuum, pulsator, 
teat cups, keeps the accounts, and 
tries to discover cows in heat. A 
second man washes the udders, puts 
the milkers bn, takes them off and 
empties the pails. A third man binds 
the cows and does the stripping. 

Investigation has found that 130 
cows milked by hand would require 
about 20,000 man-hours per year. 
Private milkers would require 9,300 
man-hours, but the co-operative set¬ 
up does it with 7,500 man-hours. 
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Safe, Tested Medication Works Fast To 

STOP 

ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 
PAIHS 

Thousands Relieved Thanks To Doldn 


T HOUSANDS and thousands of men and 
women—forced to be inactive by crip¬ 
pling pains of arthritis or rheumatism . . . 
report they are active again . . . working 
again . . . enjoying long-lasting relief from 
pain—thanks to DOLCIN Tablets! 

If you suffer from arthritis or rheuma¬ 
tism—don't delay! You can get inexpensive 
DOLCIN Tablets . . . without a prescrip¬ 
tion . . . from any druggist. One hundred 
tablets $2.39, two hundred tablets $3.95. 
Also available in bottles of 500 tablets. 
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Be prepared if grain goes down! Hume 
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and gently without shattering, without 
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now. 
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FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 

Published by The Country Guide Limited 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow. sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry _25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 7—Farmcraft Annual _ c.— 50c 

An authoritative publication on mechanized farming for Western Canadian 
farmers. Contains also, considerable practical material on farm building, 
heating systems, water systems, sceptic tanks, rural electrification, and 
irrigation. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG ... CANADA 


To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 

I enclose.... Please send me in return 

books number____ 
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Canada and the U.K. Food Market 

The minister of agriculture tells the story 
of our British food contracts 


F OR the last ten years Canadian 
farmers have been accustomed to 
bilateral food contracts with 
Britain. By this means we have dis¬ 
posed of hundreds of millions of 
pounds of cheese, several hundred 
million dozen eggs, many hundred 
thousand head of cattle and around 
three billion pounds of bacon, in addi¬ 
tion to wheat and other products. 
Most of these contracts were renew¬ 
able each year, and since the end of 
World War II they have been the 
subject of considerable anxiety as the 
annual Dominion-Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Conference period approached, 
and Britain has renewed her bargain¬ 
ing for Canadian food in return for 
her scarce dollars. 

Last year Britain was anxious to 
take only our cheese and our wheat. 
This year there are no food contracts 
with Britain at all. At the recent 
annual meeting of the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture held at Calgary 
in January, the Rt. Hon. James G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, 
dealt with the basis of these contracts. 
As a preface to his remarks he said: 
“It has been said by many, and in¬ 
ferred by more that the present gov¬ 
ernment of Canada, and more particu¬ 
larly the Minister of Agriculture in it, 
is responsible for the existence of 
bilateral contracts as a means of 
supplying Britain with food. The facts 
reveal that nothing could be further 
from the truth.” 

The Minister reminded his hearers 
that for a hundred years Britain had 
believed best “to buy her food in the 
cheapest market.” For some years prior 
to the coalition of Labor, Liberals and 
Conservatives under Stanley Baldwin 
in 1930, there had been dissatisfaction 
with this system, and there was an 
understanding that the Coalition gov¬ 
ernment would attempt to find some 
plan for the stabilization of wages 
and prices, and the elimination of 
unemployment. 

A T the Commonwealth Conference 
of 1930, and again at the Ottawa 
Conference of 1932, the Canadian 
delegation, led by the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, and the Australian delegation 
led by Prime Minister Bruce, strongly 
urged that the dominions and colonies 
should receive a preference in the 
U.K. market for food products. 
Eventually the Rt. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, at Ottawa, on behalf of 
the United Kingdom delegation, pro¬ 
posed that the Conference consider 
“the regulation of supply rather than 
of importation into Great Britain.” 

Arrangements were made for the 
development of a plan over a three- 
year period, and agreements were 
drawn up, based upon preferences 
of ten per cent in the British market. 
At the end of the three-year period, 
the British government could, as far 
as agreements with Canada were 
concerned, express their desire “in 
consultation with the Canadian 
government, to bring such produce 
within any system which may be 
put into operation for the quantitative 
regulation of supplies from all sources 
in the United Kingdom market.” By 
the end of the three-year period, 
Britain exercised her right under the 
agreement, with the new Liberal 
government in Canada. “The Cana¬ 


dian government,” said Mr. Gardiner, 
“was not in favor of the plan per¬ 
fected in 1933, but was told, when 
Messrs. Dunning, Euler and Gardiner 
went to London and entered into dis¬ 
cussions with their opposites in the 
British government, that the plan had 
passed the discussion stage, and had 
been agreed to at the Ottawa 
Conference. 

“We were told,” said Mr. Gardiner, 
“that the plan was to consider the 
sources from which Britain was 
accustomed to receive her meat sup¬ 
plies, and on the basis of experience 
in 1935, determine the amount which 
would come from outside the Com¬ 
monwealth, and the amount which 
had come from Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries. This allotment would be deter¬ 
mined by the U.K. government. 

“A conference would be set up of 
the countries outside the Common¬ 
wealth and a Council of the countries 
inside the Commonwealth . . . and the 
U.K. government would consult with 
these bodies to determine the quota 
to be assigned to each.” 

Each country concerned was to sign 
an agreement to deliver so much 
weekly of the product involved. “Our 
constitution,” said Mr. Gardiner, 
“makes it impossible for the federal 
government to enforce delivery in 
peace time; therefore we had no such 
agreements and were denied the right 
to representations on the Council, but 
Mr. Bennett had written into our 
three - year agreement with Great 
Britain, that during the period of three 
years, Canada could send to Britain 
2,500,000 cwt. of bacon annually. 

In view of an agreement, the Can¬ 
adian delegation secured in 1936, by 
letter, “the right to send to Britain 
280,000,000 pounds of bacon, 60,000,- 
000 pounds of cheese, and 60,000 
head of beef annually before Britain 
could ask reconsideration of the 
quotas. We put forth the argument,” 
said the minister, “that such a plan was 
not suited to a country such as Canada, 
where agriculture could be greatly 
expanded. The only answer we had 
was that we had not demonstrated 
that the United Kingdom could 
depend upon us for more.” 

R. GARDINER emphasized the 
fact that until the war came, 
neither he, nor the government of 
which he was a member, had respon¬ 
sibility for anything which happened 
under this policy. “We were always 
against the plan, as applied to Can¬ 
ada,” he said, “and still are, but we 
carry on under it because no other 
plan is available.” 

New conditions were created by the 
war and authority to enforce deliver¬ 
ies was provided by the War Measures 
Act. The contracts Britain had with 
other countries could not be fulfilled 
and she was without guaranteed 
supplies of food. “We undertook to 
get food for her,” said Mr. Gardiner, 
“and asked her to give us open-ended 
contracts for not less than a stated 
amount at a price agreed upon in the 
fall of each year for the succeeding 
year. 

“I drafted the terms of these con¬ 
tracts,” said the Minister, “recom¬ 
mended the quantities and prices to 
the government after agreements with 
the British, and take full responsi- 
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TURKEY POULTS' 

Order our famous poults early and assure delivery 
on date required. Our hatching eggs are purchased 
from top breeders in the U.S.: Texas Broad Breast 
Bronze, California White Hollands, Washington 
Broad Breast Bronze, U.S. D.A. Beltsville Whites. 
All popular breeds of chicks also hatched. We will 
be hatching While Rock chicks from the U.S. 
Chicken of Tomorrow pure breed contest winning 
flock. Poults and chicks shipped by air to any 
place in Canada. Write for price list to: 



19th Street and Avenue C, Saskatoon, Sask. 


/■MAGNETO REPAIR S\ 

Sales and service for 
all leading- makes or 
tractor and stationary 
magnetos; also Briggs 
& Stratton and Johnson 
engines. Electrical re¬ 
pairs and rewinding. 
Complete stock of parts. 

f DIESEL FUEL PUMP £ 

SERVICE AND REPAIRS W 

Electric Motor Service 



1734 BROAD ST. 


REGINA 



Use it year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene. No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, nun- 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 

ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS. 



•s 

ONAN^te*^ Electric Plants 


supply dependable, 110-volt, A.C. 
power for lights, household appliances, 
water system, milking machine, motor- 
driven tools and equipment of all 
kinds. Can be started and stopped 
from any number of points within 250 
feet of plant. Operate on inexpensive 
diesel fuel. Shipped completely equip¬ 
ped . . . easy to install. 

Air-cooled models—2,500 watts, 115 or 
230 volts. A.C.; 32-volt D.O. batterv 
chargers. 

Water-cooled models—10,000 to 55,000 
watts. All standard voltages A.C., 115 
or 230 volts D.C. 

Gasoline models—350 to 35,000 watts. 

Send Today 

FREE catalog 

SrliMm 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INO. 

2450 University Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 



bility for them in every way, and am 
prepared to accept any criticism any¬ 
one desires to make of them. Such 
agreements can only be drawn in 
terms which will bring success when 
the demand is higher than can be 
met, and when those delivering have 
the right to take delivery of the 
product.” 

Mr. Gardiner said that in 1940, and 
again in 1943 the British had indi¬ 
cated to Canada that when the war 
was over, the agreements signed with 
Denmark and others for bacon would 
have to be acknowledged. On each 
occasion he expressed the hope that 
Canada could demonstrate that she 
could deliver greater quantities than 
they were allowing us. “We demon¬ 
strated,” said the Minister, “that we 
could deliver 700,000,000 pounds of 
bacon in one year, two and one-half 
times what they allowed us, 145,000,- 
000 pounds of cheese, which is two 
and one-quarter times as much as they 
allowed us, and 500,000 head of cattle 
to Europe, which is over eight times 
as many as they allowed us.” 

After being notified for the second 
time that Canada could not depend 
upon the British market after the war, 
“we demonstrated,” said the Minister, 
“that we could, without harm to our¬ 


selves, go back to producing less meat 
and dairy products, and more cereals. 

“When the end of the war was 
reached, the authority of the War 
Measures Act was extended in order 
to meet Britain’s request for continu¬ 
ing food supplies. We were able to do 
this on the basis of a continuing 
emergency arising from the war.” 

Of the present situation, Mr. Gar¬ 
diner said; “We reduced bacon below 
280,000,000 pounds, we reduced 
cheese below 60,000,000 pounds, we 
reduced cattle to Britain below 60,- 
000, and were told no more eggs 
would be taken, as we had not been a 
considerable supplier before the war. 
As long as we stay under these figures 
and accept the British price, we do 
not need an agreement, but under the 
terms of the 1932 arrangement, we 
can only exceed the quantities stated, 
with the consent of Britain. 

“The recent contracts made by 
Britain with other countries, indicate 
that she is following the intent of the 
1932 agreement. Every Liberal in the 
world believes that if we can maintain 
peace, these agreements will very soon 
prove themselves to be the most ridi¬ 
culous policies for the promotion of 
trade, ever put into operation.” 


-- 

Crickets in the Ring 

The new world deplores bull fighting and such sports but the 
Oriental gets amusement from contests between crickets 

by CAPT. T. KERR RITCHIE 


W E arrived at the Siamese 
merchant’s farm in the country 
outside Bangkok at sunset. 
The ducks were being trumpeted in 
from the surrounding paddy-fields. 
They were intelligent birds, endowed 
with a discriminating musical sense; 
for they hurriedly sorted themselves 
into groups, each assembling under its 
particular banner and trumpeter, 
whence they were driven by coolies 
into derelict junks at the river’s edge. 

The meal was in preparation for us 
while we sat talking and eating melon 
seeds in the courtyard. Before us the 
moon rose like a golden coin at the rim 
of the delta. The merchant, whose 
mother had been a Lao from the north, 
was genial and loquacious, the type 
of man who would be engrossed by 
a dog fight. 

It was on an exceedingly lavish 
scale this meal. Dish after dish, suc¬ 
culent and picturesque, was served up. 
As the repast concluded, the merchant 
ordered his servants to prepare for the 
contest of crickets, which was the sig¬ 
nal reason for our invitation to the 
farm. 

T HE site chosen for this sport was 
a smaller courtyard at the rear of 
the dwelling. In the center stood a 
time-worn billiard table. This was the 
battlefield, the combatants being 
enclosed in miniature meat cages at 
each end. A circle of chalk indicated 
the arena. A flood of greenish light 
from overhead added to the pugilistic 
atmosphere. The merchant, after sup¬ 
plying us with steaming face towels, 
led us to the ringside seats, which 
were filled for the most part by his 
friends and by the menials and 
hangers-on of his household. 

The crickets were in the care of a 
couple of old men—Siamese peasants. 
These “lictors” used, as a weapon 
to urge their charges into battle, a 
sprig of bamboo with a rat’s whisker 


attached to the end. An occasional I 
gentle caress with this rat’s whisker ] 
stirred the insects into a frenzy of j 
strident motion. : 

“These are good specimens, number 
one class,” our host assured us. “They 
have had a sound training. We pay as 
much as twenty-five baht for a first- 
class cricket. 

The first antagonists had by now 
been urged into the ring for the pre¬ 
liminary parade. Restricted only by the 
presence of their trainers, they viewed 
each other in hostile immobility. Bet¬ 
ting had meanwhile commenced 
amongst the spectators. Then a gong 
rang and the contest began. 

The quality of mercy was com¬ 
pletely absent in the encounter which 
followed. The insects, one of which 
bore a white mark of identification, 
fought with tremendous gusto, emit¬ 
ting smothered chirps as from time to 
time they attempted flanking move¬ 
ments. There was no respite. The least 
sign of recalcitrance on the part of 
either fighter was immediately 
remedied by the application of the 
leash of rat’s whisker. 

The onlookers shouted their 
enthusiasm at each renewed onset, 
backing their fancy stolidly, since a 
cricket is never out of the running till 
his head is severed. This misfortune 
soon overtook one of the combatants, 
whose corpse was ceremoniously 
removed from the ring to the accom¬ 
paniment of a chorus of wails and 
moans from the Siamese peasantry, a 
lamentation not inspired by humani¬ 
tarian principles. Their cash had 
almost gone, but they would recoup 
their losses on the next fight. 

Inhuman? Certainly! But then we 
in the western world might have a 
hard time to defend some of our own 
sporting practices, cock-fighting, hunt¬ 
ing, and for that matter wrestling as 
now conducted. i 



CATS PAW 

j^HEELS & Soles 


"FINEST MADE" 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 

Can Be Costly! 

"This winter I had to quit work because 
■of rheumatic pain,” writes Mr. T. 
Glofcheskie, Wilno, Ont. “I became fear¬ 
ful of being laid up as on a previous 
occasion with rheumatic pain. My pain 
became increasingly severe and spread 
from hip to ankle. Out of bed, the leg felt 
cold as though in cold water, so I stayed 
in bed. A friend persuaded me to take 
T-R-C’s and I’m glad I did. In a short 
while I was relieved of my pain and was 
soon on the job again.” 

Don’t suffer from Rheumatic or Arth¬ 
ritic pain. Take Templeton’s T-R-C’s— 
Canada’s largest-selling proprietary 
medicine to bring quick relief from such 
pain. Only 60c, $1.25 at druggists. T-822 


FAIR VIEW 

WEED-COP 

2,4-D 


OVER 2 MILLION 
ACRES 

During 1950, Weed-Cop wus used 
as a weed control on well over 
two million acres of Canadian 
crops. 

Reports show 100% satisfactory 
results. 



• E-64 ESTER 

64 ozs. acid per Imp. Gal. 

• A-40 AMINE 

80 ozs. acid per Imp. Gal. 

For EXTRA 
CONVENIENCE 

Get the 


GALLON 

DRUM 


For prices contact your local dealer or 
write direct to 

FAIRVIEW 

CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 

1355 ST. JOHN ST. REGINA 
PHONE 91 709 
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The Country Guide 


EARN MORE MONEY 

WITH NEW IMPROVED 

"BEATTIE" 
BLANKET 
CLEANER 

Cleans wild oats 
out of tame oats 
and all grains. 
Earn money: Do 

- -— custom work — sell 

your oats as seed. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. 

Write for Circular. 

“ — MAIL THIS COUPON— mm mm m 

_ SIFTON PRODUCTS, 

■ BOX 123, SIFTON, MAN. 

* Please send me Free Circular and particu- ^ 
I lars about "Beattie" Blanket Cleaner. | 



I NAME 

I 
I 

LT-. 


ADDRESS 





• Don’t let COUGHS due to COLDS lay up work 
stock. Give SPOHN’S COMPOUND f- for 56 
years America’s favorite COUGH remedy tor 
horses and mules. Acts on nose, throat and bron¬ 
chial tubes. Relieves difficult breathing. Used by 
most famous horsemen. Ask any drug store. 
SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


S POHNS 

eomPouN d 

FOR COUGHS due TO COLDS 


KILL 

SMUT 

WITH 



• EFFECTIVE 

• SAFE 

• INEXPENSIVE 


1 lb. can- 


350 


(TREATS 32 BUSHELS OF WHEAT) 

5 lb. can___$1.70 

(TREATS 160 BUSHELS OF WHEAT) 

10 lb. can_$3.00 

(TREATS 320 BUSHELS OF WHEAT) 


Ask your dealer 


Barley and Oilseeds Conference 

A review of problems relating to barley and oilseed crops 
made the subject of a special two-day conference at Saskatoon 


T HE prairie provinces of western 
Canada are often accused of 
having developed a one-crop 
economy based on wheat. This is true 
only to the extent that wheat is so 
much more important than any other 
single crop in terms of acreage, pro¬ 
duction, and farm income. Other grain 
crops are more or less taken for 
granted, and it has required years of 
consistent effort to develop a more or 
less general realization of the fact that 
crops such as barley, flax, sunflowers 
and soybeans have for many years 
possessed industrial uses of particular 
concern to the farmer. The uses of 
barley in the brewing and malting 
industries, and of flax in the paint and 
the varnish industry are, of course, 
very old. 

Since about 1935, the work of the 
National Barley Committee has di¬ 
rected attention to malting barley, and 
for a .number of years now, flax has 
received special attention, particularly 
during the war years and since, owing 
to the increasing use of vegetable 
oils, the continuing demand of the 
paint industry and, during the war 
years particularly, the demand for 
marine engine oils. In recent years, the 
sunflower crop has become important 
in southern Manitoba, and it appears 
that a great deal more sunflower oil 
could be sold in Canada than is pro¬ 
duced now. 

All of this serves to emphasize the 
remarkable growth which has taken 
place in the chemurgic or industrial 
uses for farm crops. A good illustration 
of this is the soybean, very little grown 
in western Canada, but produced 
extensively in Ontario, and for which 
there are scores of uses ranging from 
human food and livestock feeds 
through fertilizer, glue, plastics, paints, 
celluloid, disinfectants, enamels, in¬ 
secticides, linoleum, lubricants, soaps, 
varnishes, water-proofing, breakfast 
foods, candies, ice cream powders, 
coffee substitutes, and textile dress¬ 
ings, to emulsifiers, and _margarine. 

L AST month the second Western 
Barley and Oilseeds Conference 
was held at Saskatoon, where one~day 
was devoted to barley problems and 
a second day to oilseed crops, with 
special reference to flax. That these 
crops are important is evidenced by 
the fact that during the past four 
years, Canadian farmers produced 
nearly 590,000,000 bushels of barley, 
and a little over 36,000,000 bushels of 
flax. Of these totals, the three prairie 
provinces produced nearly 540,000,000 
bushels of barley, and a little over 
34,000,000 bushels of flax. It is worth 
noting, too, that of the flax produced 
in the prairie provinces, 28,000,000 
bushels were produced in the 1947 
and 1948 crop years, leaving only 
better than six million bushels for the 
crops of 1949 and 1950. Barley pro¬ 
duction has been more consistent. 

Nearly ten per cent of Canadian 
barley is used by the malting industry, 
which exports about one-quarter of its 
output. There is also a market for malt¬ 
ing barley in the U.S., which has in 
recent years amounted to 15 million 
bushels or more; and this year, Japan 
deprived of her rice supply from China 
and Korea, has been purchasing Cana¬ 
dian barley to mix with rice for human 


food. Not only is there some proba¬ 
bility of this practice being continued 
in Japan, but western European coun¬ 
tries which formerly bought Canadian 
barley are now looking to Canada. 

Dr. J. B. Harrington, head of the 
Department of Field Husbandry, Uni¬ 
versity of- Saskatchewan, described 
barley as a crop of increasing impor¬ 
tance in Canada, which on the open 
plains is a crop which would return 
more grain feed per acre than will 
wheat or oats. He believed official 
estimates of average yields for wheat, 
oats, barley and flax were deceptive in 
that “the crops are not on a com¬ 
parable basis of performance . . . more 
than half the wheat, and most of the 
flax (1944-48) was grown on sum- 
merfallow, but only a small proportion 
of the barley and oats were grown on 
fallow.” Grown under exactly similar 
conditions from 1936 to 1939 at the 
University of Saskatchewan, two lead¬ 
ing varieties each of wheat, oats and 
barley grown o n summerfallow, 
showed net feed value expressed in 
western feed units per acre, of 1,095 
pounds for oats, 1,221 pounds for 
wheat, and 1,422 pounds for barley. 
“These results indicate,” said Dr. Har¬ 
rington, “that barley gave 16.5 per 
cent more feed value than wheat and 
30 per cent more than oats.” He be¬ 
lieved that it might be good sense to 
consider barley as a high class crop 
and give it fully as good treatment as 
is given to wheat or flax. 

A LL barleys,” according to Dr. E. 

W. Crampton of Macdonald 
College, Quebec, “are basal feeds, and 
as such are used in livestock rations 
primarily as sources of energy.” 
Lighter barleys are less efficient than 
barley showing a greater weight per 
bushel. Thus, according to Dr. Cramp- 
ton, “with 40-pound barley there will 
be 20 per cent more feed by weight, 
or 40 per cent more by measure, 
needed to produce a unit gain in 
finishing hogs than would be required 
of 50-pound barley.” 

An excellent review of barley vari¬ 
eties was provided by W. H. John¬ 
ston, Experimental Farm, Brandon. 
Montcalm, it appears, leads for the 
production of malting barley in all the 
three provinces, and is also recom¬ 
mended as a feed barley in Manitoba 
and in some parts of Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan. O.A.C. No. 21, still the 
standard of quality for malting bar¬ 
ley, Is no longer recommended in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and only 
as second choice in Manitoba, because 
of lower yields and a tendency to 
shatter. Titan for the drier areas of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and Van¬ 
tage for most zones in Saskatchewan, 
and for the dark brown and black soil 
zones of southern Alberta, were two 
varieties favorably regarded. Other 
useful varieties included: Olli, an early 
maturing variety for the northern 
areas of Alberta, and as a malting bar¬ 
ley in zones 2, 3 and 4 in that prov¬ 
ince; Newal, a yellow, six-rowed, feed 
variety, suitable for the same zones; 
Trebi, recommended for the irrigated 
areas of Alberta, as a six-rowed feed 
barley; Garton, of the same type, 
recommended only for very late seed¬ 
ing in Manitoba; Compana, drought 
resistant, and recommended for south¬ 


ern Alberta^ Sanalta, late maturing, 
smooth awned, and two-rowed, most 
suitable in moist, cool seasons, and 
useful in Manitoba as a summerfal¬ 
low barley; and Hannschen, a two- 
rowed, combine variety, for central 
and northeastern Saskatchewan. 

F LAX,” said Dr. Harrington, during 
the flax sessions, “has never had a 
brighter future in Canada than it has 
at present. There are new varieties 
which resist disease, and withstand 
frost reasonably well. Chemical 
methods of controlling weeds are very 
effective. Flax is probably the best 
nurse crop for clovers or grasses. It is 
not as exacting on the land as cereals, 
and actually removes less total fer¬ 
tility. The yields are usually good 
when the correct procedures are used. 
Flax can withstand drought as well as 
wheat, and is generally better than 
barley or oats.” 

Domestic flax is in very short sup¬ 
ply, according to W, A. Church, 
Alberta Linseed Oil Co., Medicine 
Hat, who estimated importations of 
Argentine oil, during the winter and 
spring of f950-51, at between 6,000 
and 9,000 tons. The recent high 
domestic prices for flax Mr. Church 
attributed to the policies of the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board, who “in 1950, in 
spite of the small crop that year, and 
of the succeeding year, saw fit to offer 
the surplus (from the 1947-48 crop) 
for export, generally at prices under 
the market, with the result that by 
September of that year ... its stock on 
hand . . . (amounted) to some 150,000 
bushels . . . There has since been a 
heavy export demand for our Cana¬ 
dian seed. Market prices have been 
run up, and our Canadian crushers 
have been forced to import U.S flax 
and Argentine linseed oil to take care 
of . . . the domestic trade.” 

A NEW flax variety, Redwood, is 
being distributed this spring from 
the Minnesota Experiment Station, 
and has been recommended for licens¬ 
ing in Canada by the Associate Com¬ 
mittee on Plant Breeding of the 
National Research Council. According 
to Dr. W. G. McGregor of the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Redwood 
proved to be the best variety on test 
over a three-year average at the experi¬ 
mental stations at Morden and Leth¬ 
bridge, and at the experimental farms 
at Brandon and Indian Head. 

Rust affected Royal badly in the 
1948 crop, Dr. McGregor reminded 
the conference. ‘‘Nevertheless,” he 
said, “within our tests, Royal has not 
rusted to anything near the extent of 
the new variety Dakota.” 

P. H. Ford, Agronomist, Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture, reminded 
the conference, that all through the 
19th century flax was a migratory crop 
in the United States, advancing with 
settlement. It kept ahead of the wilt 
diseases which developed in cultivated 
soils, but with the arrival of wilt- 
resistant varieties, "settled down as a 
permanent crop in the north central 
states.” He quoted California authori¬ 
ties to the effect that while flax 
requires 905 pounds of water to pro¬ 
vide one pound of dry matter, as com¬ 
pared with 555 pounds of water for 
wheat, the water requirements in tons 
per acre for average crops of wheat 
and flax amounted to 1,086.4 tons of 
water for one acre of wheat as com¬ 
pared with 971.9 tons for an acre of 
flax. 
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Richard Stanley Law 

Richard Stanley Law, former presi¬ 
dent of The Country Guide and Public 
Press Ltd., and the United Grain 
Growers Ltd., died in Calgary, March 
4, after a lengthy illness. 

Born in Plymouth, Devon, 67 years 
ago, Mr. Law served his apprentice¬ 
ship with a mercantile organization in 
that city, but his genuine love for 
agriculture never allowed him to get 
far away from the farm. When the 
Farmers’ Union of Great Britain com¬ 
menced its first membership drive in 
1907, Mr. Law was one of the 
canvassers. 

In 1911 Mr. Law came with his 
wife to Canada, settling on a farm 11 
miles northeast of Claresholm, Alberta. 
During the first war his neighbors 
drafted him to manage the newly 
formed co-operative store because of 


his business training. He made such 
a success of it that he was invited in 
1921 to join the U.G.G. organization, 
whose president he became in 1930 in 
succession to Hon. T. A. Crerar. 

During his presidency of the U.G.G., 
Mr. Law lived in Winnipeg and Cal¬ 
gary. While in Winnipeg he was first 
people’s and later rector’s warden of 
St. Luke’s church, and took an active 
part in the diocese of Rupert’s Land 
after the Machray defalcations. He 
was former president of the Royal 
Society of St. George, chairman of the 
finance committee of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, and during the war held office 
in the war finance committee. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. 
Grant M. Carlyle of Calgary and Mrs. 
H. Dudley Rose of Spanishtown, 
Jamaica, a son, A. Gerald Law of Cal¬ 
gary, and two sisters, the Misses 
Elizabeth and Gertrude Law of Teign- 
mouth, Devonshire. 


U.G.G. Treasurer Dies 

Barely two weeks prior to the death 
of the ex-president of United Grain 
Growers Limited, the Company sus¬ 
tained another loss in the death of 
John Bertram McNair, 61, treasurer 
of the Company since 1930. The late 
Mr. McNair was born and educated 
in London, Ontario, and was trained 
as an accountant in the firm of John 
Scott and Company of Winnipeg. In 
1913 he joined the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company as accountant, and 
came to be very highly regarded for 
his ability in his chosen field. For the 
last two years, he had suffered from a 
heart ailment, and died en route to the 
southern states where he was being 
taken for a rest and recuperation. 


Science on the Farm 

Research now affects the farm at many points 
influencing both crop and livestock production 


Z EIN is a corn protein used indus¬ 
trially for artificial rubber, plastics, 
phonograph records, and as a substi¬ 
tute for shellac. Naturally fibrous, it 
can be separated from the gluten in 
the kernel because it is soluble in 
alcohol. It is also elastic. A yellow 
powder, zein can be spun into yarn, 
or thread, by making a smooth mixture 
with ice water, adding some lye and 
urea, and curing until, when cut, it 
will flow slowly. After this it is thrust 



# Easy to use —apply over and 
around horn buttons when calf 
is 4 days old. Won't rub off 
when dry. 

£ Safe — less point—doe* nof 
burn or injure. Works fast with 
less pain than old methods. 

0 economical —I ox. Applicator- 
cap Bottle treats 10 calves. 
Have "De-Korait” ready for 
next calving 



by air pressure through fine holes, 
then the threads are solidified in an 
acid bath, washed in water, hardened 
with formaldehyde, stretched over 
drums, tempered again with formalde¬ 
hyde, washed, dried and wound on 
bobbins. According t o Capper’s 
Farmer, Vicara, a commercial prod¬ 
uct, is sold commercially to textile 
mills and usually mixed with wool, 
cotton or rayon. Possessing elasticity, 
crimping, and good tensile strength, 
fabrics drape well, take dye easily, 
stand up well under repeated soapings 
and in the washing machine, and are 
shrink-resistant, as well as odorless. 
They are not irritating to the skin, and 
garments, like underwear and socks, 
come back to original shape after 
washing. Felt hats are also being 

made from rabbit fur combined with 

zycon, another corn-protein fibre. 

* ★ * 

A ntibiotics are a group of drugs 

which appear to bring about 

favorable changes in the bacterial con¬ 
tent of the intestines. Two new and 
apparently very beneficial antibiotics 
are streptomycin and aureomycin. Fed 
to livestock, especially pigs, some tests 
indicate that aureomycin is more 

influential in stimulating growth than 
streptomycin. No stimulation of growth 
appears to follow injection of the drug. 
It has to be eaten. At the Michigan 
Experiment Station, four lots of 26 
weanling pigs were fed an identical 
basic feed ration, consisting of corn, 
soybean oil meal, salt, limestone, trace 


minerals, vitamins A and B, as well as 
the concentrated B vitamins, niacin, 
pantothenic acid and riboflavin. Fed 
on this ration alone, pigs gained 37 
pounds in 42 days. When vitamin 
B12, the active ingredient of the ani¬ 
mal protein factor, A.P.F., was added, 
the gain was 41 pounds in 42 days; 
fed the basic ration plus one-half of 
one per cent A.P.F., which contains 
some unknown factors in addition to 
vitamin B12, the gain was 60 pounds 
in 42 days, or 1.43 pounds per day, 
as compared with .88 pounds per day 
per pig on the basic ration alone. Pigs 
that were fed the basic ration plus 
B12, in addition to one-half of one 
per cent of streptomycin, gained 62 
pounds in 42 days, or 1.48 pounds per 
day each. 

* * * 

P ENICILLIN and aureomycin are 
used in the treatment of mastitis 
in dairy cows. These mold drugs are 
responsible for trouble when the milk 
is used for cheese-making, according 
to Wisconsin scientists. They say the 
drug halts the growth and upsets the 
normal development of the bacteria 
necessary in good cheese production. 
The milk is not poisonous and can be 
fed to calves, pigs or chickens. 

* * * 

A HARVARD scientist has come up 
with a new theory about what 
makes a smell. He believes that odors 
work through enzymes, a class of 
chemicals able to induce the trans¬ 
formation of other chemicals. Pepsin, 
for example, is a digestive enzyme 
essential to the digestion of food in 
the body. The Harvard scientist says 
that you get the odor of a chemical 
because it changes the concentration 
of one or more enzymes. This change 
automatically produces a signal in cer¬ 
tain nerves. In other words, the 
strength or intensity of a smell, accord¬ 
ing to this theory, is related to the 
extent to which the enzymes are 

changed chemically. 

* * * 

S OMETIMES quite a few hens die 
without the presence of any infec¬ 
tion, about the time they start laying. 
This loss has often been attributed to 
heart trouble, but a professor of 

poultry physiology at Rutgers Uni¬ 

versity, Dr. Paul D. Sturkie, has found 
that heart ills account for only about 
2.5 per cent of deaths in apparently 
normal hens, compared with about 25 
per cent of deaths from unknown 
causes. 

Artificial diets lacking in vitamin B1 
and potassium did produce abnormal 
hearts in hens. Too much potassium 
also affected the heart, but lack of 
vitamins A, D and G did not. Professor 
Sturkie is now studying the blood 
pressure of hens as the next step in 
arriving at the final cause of this loss 
to the poultry industry. The pulse 
rate of chickens is 300 to 400 per 
minute, which is too fast to count 

except by electronic counting methods. 

* * * 

A LL living bodies consist of one or 
more cells filled with protoplasm. 
In each cell are nuclei containing 
chromosomes in pairs, each of which 
is composed of genes which are the 
hereditary units. A Columbia Uni¬ 
versity professor has now isolated a 
chemical substance, desoxypentose 
nucleic acid, or DNA. Each cell con¬ 
tains less than one-trillionth of an 
ounce of DNA, but the actual amount, 
he has discovered, is strictly parallel 
with the number of sets of chromo¬ 
somes and genes. 
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Fast, Dependable 
Cooling 

Electric, Fully 
Automatic 


WOOD’S MILK COOLER 

Because of their dependable, efficient 
cooling, more Wood’s Milk Coolers are 
sold in Canada than all other makes com¬ 
bined. Cool milk to 50° in one hour— 
automatically hold it within 3V 2 ° of any 
desired temperature, meeting strictest 
dairy requirements arrd saving loss from 
milk rejects. 

Built-in models for 4 to 24 cans— 
portable models, complete with tank, 
all ready to plug in, for 3 to 12 cans. 
Complete coolers, including tank, from 
$350 up. Write for literature. 


WOOD’S MILKERS 



The biggest 
milker 
value In 
Canada— 

15% lower 
in price than 
any other 
make. 


Because Wood’s 
Milkers are en¬ 
tirely made In 
Canada every 
cent you spend 
goes into the 
milker itself. 

That's why It 
will pay you to 
get our price 
and compare. A 
well -built, de¬ 
pendable milker 
that will give 
you years of service. Write for literature. 


SAVE ON FOOD COSTS—HAVE 
GARDEN-FRESH FOODS ALL YEAR 


WOOD’S FREEZERS 


JR 





Save on food bills—save trips to town too—and 
have garden-fresh foods all year around. Four 
models to meet every need—two have special com¬ 
partments which enable them to be used for day- 
to-day refrigeration as well as providing ample 
freezer space. Write for literature. 


The W. C. WOOD Co. Ltd. 

Head Office and Factory: Guelph, Can. 


I 

I 

I 


The W. C. Wood Co. Ltd.. Guelph. 

Kindly send me literature on Wood’s 
( ) Milk Coolers ( ) Milkers 

( ) Home Freezers 


| Name 


• R.R. or Box 

I 



EGERTON R. CASE Registered 

Canadian-United States patent attorney. 82 Balsam 
Ave., Toronto. Ont. Business by correspondence 50 
years. Information free. PATENTS 


Always make sure your mail is 
properly addressed, and that 
you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or 
subscription order. An omis¬ 
sion will cause delay in filling 
your order. 
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STEPHENS' 
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WtTH 

MATCHING COLORS 

<s 3 FINISHES 



G.F.STEPHENS&C°LIMITED 


ORIGINATORS OF KUNG-KOTE 

V___ J 



FARMERS- 

Install your own private telephone system between 
farms—use fence for line. Simple to install. 

$15.00 F.O.B. EDMONTON 

For regular 2-wire rural lines. Type 5B-X.$18.00 

SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 

Modernize your old phone with a monophone. Complete kit $8.95 postpaid 

TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 

10918—88 flve. EDMONTON, Alta. 


COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Modern Rural Living" 

Published by The Country Guide Limited 


No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Kitchen Planning _25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Foods And Nutrition _25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 



To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 


I enclose_. Please send me in return 

books number_. 

Name ____ 

P.O______Prov-- 


Something about Cheese 

The ability of the consumer to obtain good cheese readily 
and regularly is limited by the nature of the cheese industry 


T HE Dairy Farmers of Canada 
representing dairy producers, and 
the National Dairy Council rep¬ 
resenting the dairy manufacturers, 
sponsored from October 16 to Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1950, a “Cheese Festival” in 
Canada. The objective of these organi¬ 
zations was to develop, in the minds of 
the Canadian people, a greater ap¬ 
preciation of cheese as a healthful, 
nutritious part of our diet. Although 
there are said to be between 400 and 
500 different types of cheese, all based 
on about a dozen or more basic for¬ 
mulae, Canada, during the last 86 
years since the first cheese factory was 
established in Oxford County, Ontario, 
has developed an international reputa¬ 
tion for the production of Cheddar 
cheese. This cheese acquired its name 
from the village of Cheddar, in Somer¬ 
setshire, England. It was exported to 
the United States as early as 1790, and 
is now the most important type of 
cheese made in the United States, as 
well as in Canada. 

Despite Canada’s importance as a 
cheese producing and exporting coun¬ 
try (mainly to Britain) we rank only 
tenth in the average per capita con¬ 
sumption of cheese among the 11 
major cheese producing countries. We 
consume barely four pounds per capita 
a year; the United States consumes 
8.6 pounds per capita; and Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Swit¬ 
zerland, from 16 to 18 pounds each. 

There are probably three principal 
reasons why cheese consumption in 
Canada is so low. One of these arises 
from the fact that cheese is custom¬ 
arily manufactured in units weighing 
from 25 to 90 pounds. A full sized 
Cheddar cheese will weigh from 80 
to 90 pounds, and a half or a one-third 
cheese, is spoken of as a twin or a 
triplet, respectively. Such quantities 
are entirely beyond the unit purchas¬ 
able by the average consumer. If not 
properly protected, Cheddar cheese 
dries out. This is not true of many of 
the other cheeses, especially of the 
so-called processed cheese which is 
principally Cheddar cheese, reworked 
into a convenient and attractively 
packaged cheese, without the Cheddar 
flavor and the peculiar texture of ripe, 
well-cured Cheddar. 

The second reason lies in the fact 
that practically all of the 750 cheese 
factories in Canada are comparatively 
small manufactories, unable individu¬ 
ally ta hold, cure and distribute the 


product to the consumer. Since a sus¬ 
tained liking for any food product de¬ 
pends upon its reliable quality this 
places the Cheddar cheese factories at 
a distinct disadvantage. 

The third primary reason is that in 
all probability many thousands of 
Canadian citizens have never tasted, 
at any time, really high-quality Cana¬ 
dian Cheddar cheese. To many people, 
old cheese is strong cheese. It is true 
that strong cheese is probably old, but 
really good, old cheese is seldom if 
ever strong. Young cheese is generally 
rubbery, and comparatively flavorless, 
whereas cheese a year or more old, 
which has been properly cured—slowly 
and at a low temperature, not far from 
freezing—is mealy in texture, and 
possesses a delicious, rich flavor, ac¬ 
companied by very little of the “nip¬ 
piness” so often associated with cheese. 

In the history of Canadian dairying, 
cheese has assumed the function of 
utilizing or providing an outlet for 
surplus milk. In Ontario and Quebec, 
where most of the cheese factories of 
Canada are located, there are many 
factories which operate only during 
the summer months. There are other 
factories which combine the manufac¬ 
ture of cheese and butter, often pro¬ 
ducing cheese in the summer months 
and butter in the winter months. 
There has always been a tendency in 
these two large dairying provinces for 
milk to find its way into cheese or 
butter production according to market 
prices at the moment. A substantial 
change-over may occur from one year 
to another, or perhaps from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of a single season. 

Because butter is made from cream, 
and cheese from pure whole milk, 
creameries may be located where 
cheese factories are impracticable, and 
they also reach a much greater size 
than any cheese factory in Canada 
has yet attained. This is because the 
whole milk must be hauled daily to 
the cheese factory and the by-product 
of cheesemaking, whey, disposed of. 
Whey butter is sometimes made, but 
the whey is customarily hauled back 
to the farms, in many cheese districts, 
and fed to pigs. This makes economical 
hauling distance the limiting factor in 
the size of cheese factories, while at 
the same time the great variety in skill 
and equipment which is inevitable 
where a large number of factories are 
involved, makes the production of a 
uniform high-quality product for the 
industry as a whole, extremely difficult. 


Somewhere in 
your town or 
city, in the 
wide country 
or the wider 
world, there 

fs someone in _ need or distress call¬ 
ing for help . . . the kind of help that 
only you, through Red Cross can give, 
personal, immediate, organized assist¬ 
ance. Where no one else serves, there 
you will find the eternal symbol of 
mercy. It de¬ 
pends on you 
to see that 
this work of 
mercy never 
ends. . . Give! 
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The Wind and Polly 

by Mary Grannan 


P OLLY PETERS was a little girl, 
who, up until the month of 
March, was very happy. Then Polly’s 
family moved to a new house and a 
new town. Polly had no brothers or 
sisters, and as she had left her many 
friends behind her, Polly was very 
lonely. 

“Cheer up, Polly,” Mrs. Peters said 
the third day after they had arrived 
at the new house. “You look as if you 
had swallowed a bottle of blue ink.” 

Polly did not smile at her mother’s 
ridiculous suggestion. She sighed. Mrs. 
Peters raised ber eyebrows and puck¬ 
ered her lips. There was something 
worrying Polly. “What is it, dear?” 
asked her mother. “You’re not a bit 
like yourself. Do you feel ill?” 

“No, Mum. No, it’s just that . . . 
that . . . well Mum, I’ve no one to 
play with me. And there’s not a little 
boy or little girl on this whole block.” 

“How do you know that?” asked 
Mrs. Peters. 

“I asked the mail man. He told me. 
He said ‘No Polly, there’s not a child 
on the block. I’ve been delivering 
mail here for more than a year, and 
I’ve never seen a little boy or girl on 
this block, the whole time’.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about that too 
much, Polly,” said her mother. “You’ll 
be going to your new school on Mon¬ 
day, and you’ll be sure to meet many 
nice little boys and girls.” 

“But today is Saturday, Mum,” said 
Polly. “And it’s such a nice windy 
day. It’s just the right kind of a day 
to play.” 

Mrs. Peters agreed. “The wind is 
playing about the kitchen window. I 
think he’s been listening to everything 
we said. Go out and play with him. 
Who knows but he may be able to 
find a new friend for you.” 

Polly did laugh at that. She thought 
it very funny that the wind could find 
a friend for her. The wind heard her 
laughter, because he had been listen¬ 
ing at the window. 

“OooooOOOooo, Polly Peters,” he 
howled, “SoooOOOooo you think that 
is funny! I can find a friend for you. I 
shall find a friend for yoooOOOOooo.” 

And while Polly was putting on her 
coat and hat, the wind went off in 
search of a playmate for Polly. He 
found a little boy with a dog, in the 
park around the corner. The wind 
ceased his blowing. He wanted to 
watch this little boy. If he were kind 
to his dog, then he would be a nice 
little boy to know. The dog wagged 
his tail happily, and licked the little 
boy’s hand. That was enough for the 
wind. He went to Polly’s house and 
waited. In a few minutes she stepped 
out to the porch. When she reached 
the street, Mr. Wind snatched the hat 
from Polly’s head and carried it down 
the street and around the corner. Polly 
chased after him calling, “Mr. Wind, 
Mr. Wind, bring my hat back to me.” 

But Mr. Wind laughed “Hoo Hoo 
. . . Hoo,” and went to the park. He 
dropped the hat at the little boy’s feet. 
The little boy picked it up and turned 
it over in his hand. 

“I wonder who owns this hat?” he 
said to himself, and then he saw the 


B LUSTERY March! That’s the way ice often think of this month. Perhaps we 
are in a hurry for spring and March seems to be holding it back. Did you 
know that March was named fo-r Mars, an ancient Greek god who was fierce 
and powerful? On March 25 we shall have Easter Sunday, the earliest Easter 
we have had for eleven years. 

On many occasions during the year we especially like to remember Mother 
and so at Easter time we bring you an idea for a little gift for her. You could 
make a small wall picture by using a sealer ring for a frame. Use pictures from 
Christmas cards or magazines (you will need hoo), that will fit into your sealer 
ring frame. Lay your pictures back to back and paste them together. Choose the 
color of sealer rings which best suit your picture—red, white or black. Then 
place over each picture a sealer ring, one on each side and paste them into 
position. Now trim your pictures so that they are the same size as their frames. 
With a darning needle draw wool through the top of the pictures and frames 

to make a hanger. Mother can use the 
pictures on either side. A pair of pictures 
would make a pretty wall 
decoration and if you wish 
you could, use snapshots of 
yourself or your family in 
these frames. 




racing Polly. She wore no hat, and he 
ran to meet her. 

“Hello,” he said. “Is this your hat?” 

“Yes,” said Polly. “The wind 
snatched it from my head the very 
minute I stepped out the door.” 

“He dropped it right at my feet,” 
said the little boy. 

Polly’s blue eyes flashed and she 
laughed. The wind had heard her after 
all. He had found this friend for her. 
She liked this little boy, and he liked 
her. They played in the park until 
noon. Then Polly took the little boy 
and his dog^home for lunch. “Mum,” 
she said, as she went into the kitchen, 
“look what the wind found for me. I 
like the March wind.” 

The wind laughed happily outside 
her window and blew himself away. 

PORTRAITS 

Number VIt of a Series 
by Clarence Tillenius 

HEN someone asks you “Can you 
draw me?”—a question that every 
boy or girl who likes to draw hears 
sooner or later—could you do it? 

Every good portrait should be two 
things: (1) It should look like the per¬ 
son, and (2) It should be a good 
drawing in itself. It is not difficult to 
get a sort of “likeness” to a given per¬ 
son though the drawing itself may be 


very bad—many people have some 
characteristic features such as a short 
nose, heavy eyebrows, big ears, etc., 
which if emphasized in the drawing 
will often indicate who is meant. How¬ 
ever, a drawing constructed correctly 
is generally a good likeness as well as 
a good drawing. 

Now just as when drawing a tree 
you must think of a cylinder, in draw¬ 
ing a head you must think of it first of 
all as a block or box with an imaginary 
center line drawn down the face or 
front of the box, dividing the features. 
It is difficult, I know, to look at a 
friend’s face and think of a solid 
block: but that is the way to draw it. 

First, have a plain background be¬ 
hind the head. A large piece of burlap 
is excellent. Let a strong light shine on 
the model’s face so that the side to¬ 
ward you is in shadow. A “three- 
quarter” view as in E is best to begin 
with. Pick out some object in the room 
for the model to look at, for he must 
hold the same pose for, say, 15 min¬ 
utes at a time without moving. Four 
15-minute poses, with five-minute rest 
intervals, should be about right. Do 
not expect to do a good portrait in this 
short time—you will likely need many 
days. But posing is hard work. The 
model grows tired and cannot hold the 
correct pose. Leave the model’s and 
your own chairs where they are and 
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tomorrow you can take up the drawing 
where you left off. 

If you want your drawing of the 
head six inches high, make two marks 
that far apart on the paper—the top of 
the head and bottom of the chin. Now 
mark off the hairline, the eyebrow 
ridge, the eyes, the base of the nose, 
and the lips (as in B). When you have 
these correct in proportion to each 
other, you can begin to elaborate the 
drawing. Remember: draw lightly. 

Most people have difficulty in grasp¬ 
ing what is meant by “seeing the head 
as a block.” To understand it more 
easily, take some plasticine and mold 
some rough cubes a little taller than 
wide. Now, by rounding off the top 
corners, cutting away the front bot¬ 
tom corners to make the chin, adding 
a nose and eyebrow ridges, in a min¬ 
ute or two you have something like a 
head. (Look at C, D, E.) Practice 
this. By varying the proportions of the 
cube, you can make quite recognizable 
portrait heads of your friends in plasti¬ 
cine. This, in turn, will teach you a 
great deal about how to construct a 
head in drawing. 


A Spool Shooter Game 

T HIS spool sharp shooter is made 
from a heavy rubber band, a 
spool and a strong piece of string. 

The thick rubber band may be cut 
from the discarded inner tube of a car 
tire if a regular stout rubber binder 
from an office is not available. It is 
tied or wired securely to one end of 
the spool. 



The spool should be as large as 
possible, the larger the better because 
it helps give direction to the “bullets” 
which are thin sticks about six inches 
long whittled clown to pass through 
the hole in the spool. Pencils will do 
nicely for bullets if the hole in the 
spool is large enough to allow them to 
go through. 

The target for your spool shooter 
game is simply a large cardboard box 
in which are placed two smaller boxes. 

The idea of the game is to stand 
about six feet away from the target 
and aim to make your bullets fall into 
the smallest box which is the “bull’s- 
eye.” You may do this either by shoot¬ 
ing directly at the target or by shoot¬ 
ing your bullets into the air so that 
they make a nice arc and lob down 
into the box. 

Each player gets six shots in turn 
and scoring is as follows: inner box, 
five points; middle box, three points; 
outer box, one point. The player with 
the highest score of over 100 after 
an equal number of shots is the 
winner. 

To play spool shooting as a solitaire 
game or for practice, you should see 
how high a total you can score in any 
six consecutive shots. It’s a jolly game 
for the long evening.—Walter King. 
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The Wheat Payment 

The government has made public its intention 
with regard to the final payment on the five-year 
wheat pool, and grain farmers may now strike a 
balance. By common consent Canadian wheat pro¬ 
ducers have lost an immense amount of money, 
just how large a sum can never be calculated. Even 
at the lowest estimate, the $65 million which the 
government proposes to pay out of the treasury as 
compensation is only a fraction and can only be 
accepted as a token payment. 

The plain facts are that the Canadian govern¬ 
ment, as the negotiator for the sale of the wheat 
grown by the farmers of this country over a period 
of years, signed an agreement which was unfortun¬ 
ately vague, and was finally interpreted in a way 
least favorable to the Canadian producer. As no 
more can be wrung out of the buyers, who in truth 
have been wrung dry in the process of recovery, 
the government, as the farmers’ agent, must accept 
the responsibility. The $65 million token payment 
is an acknowledgement of that fact. 

Grain farmers have been very patient over the 
long delayed settlement and they are unlikely 
to accept what has been put forward as a final 
payment. It is a new departure in national policy 
for one group to bear the expense of subsidizing 
another country, and at the same time to subsidize 
the bread of the citizens of Canada. It is a challenge 
no group of people could allow to pass uncontested. 
There will be a speedy demand from one end of the 
prairie to the other for a more satisfactory account¬ 
ing. A principal who has been so disappointed by 
his agent is entitled to it. In particular, grain farmers 
are entitled to a fuller statement about Mr. Gar¬ 
diner’s final effort to get more from the British 
treasury than has been made public to date. 

Farmers understand the imperative nature of the 
rearmament spending which has been forced upon 
the government. Yet this large, new expenditure 
does not alter the government’s obligation on the 
wheat account. The amount outstanding, whatever 
it may be, is in the nature of a debt for goods 
delivered and it must take its place alongside every 
other debt. The government’s proper course is to 
acknowledge the unequal burden the farmer was 
called upon to bear in the interests of price control 
during the war years and to make a settlement on 
a more equitable basis. 


Some Remarkable Conversions 

Those who have been saying for some time now 
that nothing less than a fairly wide measure of con¬ 
trols would halt the inflationary spiral must have 
got a lot of grim satisfaction from reading Hansard 
during February. On the 14th, the Federation of 
Agriculture presented a memorandum to the gov¬ 
ernment asking for the imposition of controls. On 
February 20, a labor delegation representing or¬ 
ganizations whose members, together with their 
dependents, comprise more than one-third of the 
population of Canada, went to Ottawa to demand 
price and rent control, and to signify their willing¬ 
ness to confer on wage stabilization. Public opinion 
polls taken throughout Canada are reported as 
showing a heavy and growing majority in favor of 
the immediate imposition of some controls. 

Whether the rising tide of public opinion has had 
anything to do with it or not there have been some 
remarkable conversions in the House. Mr. Drew, 
whose party has never since 1946 relaxed its hostil¬ 
ity to controls now says: 

“I suggest that the very existence of controls in the 

U.S. makes controls inevitable here . . “I believe in 


free enterprise, but I believe free enterprise will be 
preserved most effectively if the people of this coun¬ 
try are convinced that no one has been able to take 
advantage of the desperate plight in which we find 
ourselves at this hour.” . . . “What is the use of 
talking about the free play of prices when we know 
perfectly well just how much free play of prices there 
is in regard to many important articles today?” 

—Unrevised Hansard, page 506. 
Another staunch supporter of freedom of trade, 
the leader of the Social Credit party, urged the 
government on February 20 to take upon itself the 
emergency powers necessary to impose the required 
controls. 

On February 12 the minister of finance refused 
the demand for controls on the ground that fiscal 
and monetary policy presented the real and funda¬ 
mental weapons against inflation, and he defended 
the government’s record in providing them. He got 
his answer from M. J. Coldwell, whose party is the 
only one with a consistent record on controls. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Mr. Abbott 
predicted in 1949 that the cost of living index 
would level off at about 145. Before Korea it had 
risen to 160. It has risen since to 175.2, the highest 
in the history of Canada. Later in the week Mr. 
Abbott released a Bank of Canada statement in 
which Governor Graham Towers declared that 
fiscal policy might not be sufficient to provide 
stability to the Canadian economy, but might have 
to be backed up by controls. 

The chorus against controls is fading off into a 
definite pianissimo. The tune was sung by many 
who genuinely believed that the annoyances and 
real privations it would impose upon the citizens of 
Canada would more than offset its advantages. The 
harmony was provided by that group of operators 
whose unwarranted profits would be jeopardized by 
controls. Most of the former are beginning to see 
that the battle against inflation will be lost without 
resort to controls. The latter can be dismissed with 
contempt. 


Emergency Powers 

The usually well informed Washington corre¬ 
spondent of the New Republic pays a compliment 
to our parliamentary form of government for the 
speed with which proposed legislation becomes law. 
The time which elapses in the United States be¬ 
tween the appearance of a bill and its signature 
by the president is sometimes so long that parties 
whose interest may be adversely affected may fre¬ 
quently take precautionary action to defeat its 
purposes. 

What this critic says applies with force to the 
Canadian budget, the provisions of which come 
into effect within a few hours from the time the 
budget is presented to the House. In respect to 
some other proposals, as in the policies for com¬ 
bating inflation, the position is less happy. 

In initiating the debate on the Emergency Powers 
Act on February 20, the prime minister asked for 
extraordinary powers for the government, which 
could remain in abeyance and be put into effect by 
the government at its discretion. Admittedly in a 
twilight peace, such as Canada is now experiencing, 
a government must be armed with powers far be¬ 
yond what is normally required, for the machinery 
of parliamentary sanction is far too cumbersome to 
meet sudden emergencies. The power to put unusual 
restrictions on trade, however, are not powers that 
should be debated at length and then put into cold 
storage. Stand-by powers of this nature are simply 
a signal for the private interests concerned to jack 
up the price of their commodities immediately in 
the hope that if and when prices are controlled they 
will be fixed sufficiently high to permit a continua¬ 
tion of a high rate of profit. 

No less a person than the minister of trade and 
commerce took cognizance of this practice as long 
ago as September 8, 1950. What Mr. Howe said 
then has taken place on a big scale. The leaders of 
every one of the opposition groups referred to it on 
February 20 in the debates on the Emergency 
Powers Act. Solon Low declared: 

“—what the government does about controls ought 
to be done overnight, and not be spread over a long 
period of waiting and watching, because it gives the 
other fellow the chance to push his prices up to a 


point where he thinks he is safe, and it is a very 
difficult thing to start rolling those prices back.” 
The truth of Mr. Low’s remarks are borne out 
by the troubles which have beset Michael DiSalle, 
American Prices Administrator, in attempting to 
roll back certain prices which were patently sky¬ 
rocketed to forestall government action. The remedy 
lies in swift action on this front of war pre¬ 
paredness. 


Shaping Canadian Opinion 

Before now The Guide has drawn attention to the 
fact that Canada is the only country in the world 
where the majority of magazine readers get their 
information from foreign publications. The impor-" 
tance of that observation becomes apparent in times 
like these when there is room for divergence 
between American and Canadian viewpoints on 
matters of great import. 

The current issue of Collier’s carries a hysterical 
article written by its editors from which the reader 
gleans the idea that the burden of civilization has 
fallen on the United States almost alone, for there 
are, it asserts, five American soldiers in Korea for 
every one of the combined forces of the UN Allies. 
Collier’s 77,000 Canadian readers are led to con¬ 
clude that the free nations of the world are pursuing 
their own selfish ends, leaving the United States to 
hold off the common foe almost single-handed. 

Those who take this line are so preoccupied with 
Korea that they fail to see the shadow of the bear 
at a dozen strategic places on the perimeter of the 
Red world. Collier’s article makes no mention of 
the contribution other nations are making elsewhere. 
They choose to ignore the fact that half of France’s 
army is locked in a life-and-death struggle with 
Communism in Indo-China. They are blind to the 
cat-and-mouse game going on in the Malayan 
jungle, in which considerable British forces are tied 
down by gangs of murderous Red marauders. Col¬ 
lier’s want to know why the well equipped British 
force at Hong Kong cannot be thrown into the 
Korean fight and they infer that the Pakistanis 
keeping watch on the Khyber Pass would be better 
occupied on the banks of the Han. 

There is one overriding reason why all the 
potential danger points in the world cannot be 
denuded of troops, but the editors of Collier’s would 
not be able to see it till they take the Korean 
blinkers off. Neither will their eyes catch the sig¬ 
nificant comparison published by the Economist 
showing the relative British and American military 
effort over the last decade—an analysis which shows 
that on the basis of total manpower the U.K. has 
kept more men under arms, and on a basis of 
national production has used more of its wealth in 
war effort, than did the U.S. in any one of the years 
since 1939. Canadians are not so proud of their 
own record in 1950, but if there is to be any finger 
pointing they would prefer to have it done at home 
instead of from the outside. 

But recriminations will only defeat the unity 
which the UN must cultivate. Time, Life, Collier’s, 
Reader’s Digest, and the Curtis publications will 
continue to sell two copies in Canada for every 
Canadian magazine sold because their mass Ameri¬ 
can circulation enables them to do things forbidden 
to our comparatively poorer publications. If they 
go on a propagandizing spree Canadian readers 
will know the appropriate way to deal with them. 

In the meantime Canadians will get a new apprecia¬ 
tion of their own press, radio and public platform 
as a means of presenting those aspects of national 
policy which a foreign publication might conveni¬ 
ently leave out. 


Sandwiched in between the news items of the 
overseas press is an idea which may grow to be 
of some importance to producers of agricultural 
surpluses in the New World. Some time ago 
French statesmen devised the Schuman plan to 
pool the coal and steel resources of western 
Europe. The same draughtsmen have now given 
their attention to food and have come forward 
with what is referred to as the Pflimlin plan. It is 
only in its formative stages, but 'already the Danes 
are looking forward to the sale of bacon in France, 
a market denied them up to now. Canadians will 
watch developments with interest. 





THE C.W.C. RED/STRAP 

UTS THE JOB/ 

A wise buy for every man’s wallet ... the versatile G.W.G. 

RED STRAP overall. Fits every job to a T, where men need strength 
and durability in a cloth •• and roominess for free and easy 
action. The smart, good looking appearance always stays with 
the RED STRAP overall I They can take it too on the tough 
jobs . . because they’re tailored from strong, hard-wearing 
SNOBAK denim an exclusive G. W. G. fabric. No 
wonder men who want the BEST say "G.W.G. REB—^=~\\ 
STRAP" every time. There’s only one RED STRAP 
—insist on the genuine article at your dealer.—- 
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THE GREAT WESTERN GARMENT COMPANY, LTD., EDMONTON 




140 FEWER 
ENGINE PARTS 


UNI-MATIC POWER . . . MM supplies, 
as optional equipment on its famous 
J Visionlined tractors, a new hydraulic 
unit for raising, lowering, and control¬ 
ling mounted and pull-behind farm 
implements while on the go. 


WHEN THEY KNOW THE INSIDE FACTS 

PROFIT-WISE FARMERS CHOOSE 

them Visionlined 

WITH HAND^pPERATED CLUTCH 
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THE PREFERRED 2-3 PLOW TRACTOR.,.with plenty of reserve power, 


It’s better to have plenty of power, than not 
quite enough when you need it. And the MM Z 
has a reserve of stepped-up power for drawbar, 
belt, and power take-off work! Greater piston 
displacement of 206 cubic inches helps boost 
the power of the Z to deliver approximately 
36 horsepower at the belt and about 31 horse¬ 
power at the drawbar. You have plenty of power 
when you need it . . .MM economical power of 
proved dependability! 

The heavy-duty transmission of the Z runs 
in oil bath . . . has 5 forward speeds from 2.4 
m.p.h. to 13.1 m.p.h. and a reverse of 2.2 m.p.h. 
Large 11-38 tires give greater traction . . . gear 
it to the ground for the roughest, toughest 
farm task. 

TAKE A LOOK INSIDE . . . 

... at the roller bearing mounted steering gear 
that gives new car handling ease ... at the 
controlled cooling system which assures uniform 
temperature for uniform flow of MM economical 
power ... at the drop-forged 3 bearing crank¬ 
shaft ... at the heavy-duty over-center twin 
disc clutch . . . note the precision cast iron 
pistons with 4 rings . . . study the full pressure 
lubrication system . . . marvel at the simplicity 
of the exclusive MM valve mechanism, one of 
the many quality engineered features which 
enabled MM engineers to produce a powerful, 
dependable, economical engine with 140 fewer 
moving parts! 

Your ‘Z owner-neighbors' will mention other 
points of preference: —the liberal use of oil seals 


that keep out dirt . . . the safe, smooth, com¬ 
fortable operation assured by adjustable seat 
and steering wheel, non-slip platform, and con¬ 
veniently located controls. They’ll mention the 
high turbulence combustion chambers which 
cut fuel consumption . . . the easy accessibility 
for the minimum servicing required. Cylinder 
blocks cast in pairs with side openings is 
another outstanding feature which is a point 
of preference for the MM Visionlined Z. 

THERE’S A X TRACTOR DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR TYPE OF FARMING 

The Visionlined ZAU has 2 front wheels to¬ 
gether which by reversing have a tread of 
12J4 inches. Rear wheel tread is adjustable 
from 54 to 88 inches. For narrow row crop the 
Visionlined ZAN with a single 7.50 x 10 front 
wheel and 54 to 88 inch rear wheel tread is ideal. 
The standard tread Visionlined ZAS has a 47 
inch front wheel tread with 54 inch or 59 inch 
rear wheel tread. The ZAE has a rear tread of 
54 to 88 inches and a front axle permitting 
adjustment of front wheels from 56 to 84 inches 
at 4 inch intervals. 

From MM owners and from your friendly 
MM dealer you’ll want to get complete facts... 
learn about all the points of preference on the 
Visionlined Z . . . the satisfaction of owning the 
tractor that will help you produce more at 
lower cost! The Visionlined Z is geared to the 
ground . . . preferred for profitable production. 
It’s the “buy” that gets you more for your 
money. 


ZcaUity IN MM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 
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Regina, Sask. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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